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THE COUNTESS OF ESSEX. 
HE LADY whose portrait we present to our readers this 
week is well known in fashionable and aristocratic circles, 
and is one whose popularity is extensive, alike in the county of 
her adoption, and the highest London society. 

The Right Honourable Caroline Janetta, Countess of Essex, 
is the third daughter of William, eighth Duke of St. Alban’s, by 
his Duchess, Maria Janetta, only daughter of John Nelthorpe, 
Esq., of “Little Grimsby Hall, Lincolnshire. She was born 
June 28, 1804. Her mother died in January, 1822, and her 
father some three years later. In the interval between the 
death of her parents, namely, in July, 1825, soon after accom- 
plishing her twenty-first year, she became the wife of Mr. Arthur 
Algernon Capel (at that time nephew of the Earl of Essex, and 
heir presumptive to the title and estates of the Capels), who 
succeeded to the earldom on his uncle’s death in April, 1839. 
His lordship is a magistrate, and deputy-lieutenant for Hertford- 
shire, in which county he owns the princely estate of Cashiobury, 
adjoining the pretty town of Watford, which is familiar to all 
travellers by the North-Western Railway. 

By her union with the Earl, her ladyship has had issue three 
sons, and also an only daughter, the Lady Adela Caroline 
Harriet Capel, late Countess of Eglinton, whose sudden death 
after giving birth to her first-born child, in December, 1860— 
so soon followed by that of her noble 
husband—must be fresh in the memory 
of our readers. 

Her ladyship’s sons are given by 
Lodge in his Peerage as under :— 

1st. Arthur De Vere Capel, Viscount 
Malden, Major in the South Herts yeo- 
manry Cavalry, born July 22nd, 1826, 
and married January 24, 1853, to Emma 
Martha, 3rd daughter of the late Sir 
Henry Meux, Bart., of Theobalds, 
Cheshunt, Herts, by whom he has issue 
two sons and two daughters. 

2nd. The Hon. Reginald Algernon 
Capel, Captain in the 2nd Herts Rifle 
Volunteers, born October 3rd, 1850, 
and married April 28th, 1858, to Miss 
Mary Fazakerley, daughter of the late 
John Nicholas Fazakerley, Esq., of 
Stoodley, Devon. 

3rd. The Hon. Randolph Alfred 
Capel, Lieutenant R.N., born March 
28th, 1832, and died December 24, 


1857. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COLOURED 
SHEET OF MILLINERY. 

O. 1.—A White Tulle Bonnet, 
N trimmed with mauve velvet and 
black lace. In the inside there are 
bunches of white and mauve feathers ; 
a bow of velvet, surrounded with lace, 
and a bouquet of white roses. 

No. 2.—A Black Velvet Hat, with 
black feathers, and ornaments of 
Mexican blue velvet. 

No. 3.—A Drawn Tulle Bonnet, 
embroidered with jet; the edge and 
curtain of black velvet; @ bunch of 
black and white feathers. The inside 
is ornamented with velvet and ponceau 
velvet flowers. 

No. 4.—A Blonde Cap, trimmed with 
flowers and blue velvet. Black lace lap- 
pets fall at the back of it. ' 

No. 5.—A Quilted White Satin 
Bonnet, with a golden brown velvet 
curtain, with velvet camellias and 
strings of the same shade. Ornaments 
in black lace. 


No. 6.—A Black Velvet Hat, orna- 


mented with ponceau velvet. The inside is composed of white 
blonde, black lace, and ponceau velvet. 

No. 7.—A Snuff-Brown Velvet Bonnet, with a long feather 
of the same colour. The cap is formed of a Mexican blue 
coronet, with flowers to correspond, The sides are white 
blonde. Snuff-brown taffetas strings. 


THE MOUTONNET FAMILY AT PARIS. 


IV. Tue INcCONVENIENCIES TO WHICH WE ARE EXPOSED IF WE ABAN- 
DON OURSELVES TO OUR REFLECTIONS WHEN GOING ALONG THE 
STREET. 

ONSIEUR MOUTONNET turned successively his glance to 
the four cardinal points, but from no part of the horizon 
flashed on his eye either wife or daughter. 

He then set himself to deliberate on what he should do. 

This deliberation, which was altogether interior, is, and must 
always remain, a mystery. As Scrupulous historians, we must abstain 
from giving an account which could not fail to be apocryphal. 

But we are fortunately able to describe the attitude of this father 
of a family in his state of profound pre-occupation. 

He remained immovable, one leg in advance, the arms crossed, 
the shoulders thrown backward, the eyes raised to Heaven, as if he 
were seeking an inspiration there, 

On his right a strolling merchant polished for the thousandth 
time, to the sound of the organ, an old slipper, destined to put in 
evidence the superiority of a blacking of which he alone possessed 
the secret. 

On his left, another merchant invited, to the loud roll of the drum, 
the true lovers of cleanliness to make purchase of a soap for taking 
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stains out, the excellence of which he boasted that he could very 
easily demonstrate. 

But insensible alike to the sound of the drum, and to that of the 
organ, Monsieur Moutonnet, still in the position described above, 
kept the immobility of a statue, totally absorbed by the depth of his 
meditations. 


“Gentlemen ”—it was the first merchant who now spoke :—“ I see 
among you persons whose smile of incredulity seems to say to every 
one—‘Do not listen to the babblement of that charlatan. The 
slipper which he pretends to make so bright is one prepared for the 
purpose.’ It is a calumny, gentlemen, a pure calumny! And in 
order that you may be immediately convinced thereof, I shall pro- 
ceed to operate on the first boot which comes in my way.” 

He immediately began to black the boot of the leg which Monsieur 
Moutonnet had advanced. 

The second merchant commenced in his turn to discourse :— 
“Gentlemen, you are not bound to give faith to the assertions I 
make, but there is a thing before which the most obstinate incre- 
dulity must confess itself conquered, and that is experience. Have 
the goodness to fix your attention on the trial which I am about to 
make of my soap on this gentleman’s coat-tail, which is in a dis- 
gusting condition.” 

And forthwith he applied by turns the soap, the brush, and the 
water, to Monsieur Moutonnet’s coat-tail. 

But Monsieur Moutonnet kept his eye persistently fixed on the 
heavens, reflected without pause, and did not stir any more than if 
he had been a milestone. 

“Twenty francs,” cried the blacking merchant, “to anyone who 
can show me a more brilliantly brushed boot than that of this 
gentleman. Strike up, music.” 

At the same instant Monsieur Moutonnet uncrossed his arms. 

‘TI think that I have got hold of an idea,” cried he, at the same 
time striking his brow with his two hands. 

At this movement, rather hastily exe- 
cuted, his coat-tail, which was a little 
rotten, remained in the grasp of the soap 
merchant. 

‘You see, gentlemen, you see,” said he, 
at the same time holding up the fragment 
of cloth in triumph to his audience, “I 
venture to say that you have here a bit 
of cloth which is perfectly détaché (French 
pun on the word détacher, which signifies 
both to take out a stain, and to sever or 
detach). <A roll of the drum, if you please.” 

Monsieur Moutonnet, entirely plunged in 
his idea, rapidly darted off with one boot 
coarsely brushed, another tarnished, and 
a coat tail less than he had had before. 


V. MonstrurR MouroNNET ADDRESSES AN 
EMBARASSING QUESTION TO A RAILWAY 
OFFICIAL. 

The idea of Monsieur Moutonnet con- 
ducted him to the entranceof the railway 
station. One of the servants was walking 
to and fro fulfilling the duties of sentinel. 

“ Sir, would you have the extreme kind- 
ness to tell me in what direction my wife 
and daughter went?” — 

After appearing to interrogate his me- 
mory for some time, the official gazed at 
Monsieur Moutonnet in a manner by no 
means friendly, then turned his back on 
him without answering a word. 


VI. CONTINUATION OF CHAPTER TIT. 

From the baggage department to the 
ticket office, from the ticket office to the 
waiting-room, there was a perpetual going 
and coming of travellers, 4 

Palmyra looked at the . 

Pulcheria counted ns see 

The parrot harshly cried evermore: 
“Such is pleasure, ladies—such is plea- 
sure!” 

(To be continued.) 


Roya GALLERY oF ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
Regent-street.—Mr: and Mrs. German Reed 
will resume their clever “Illustrations” on 
Monday next, the 29th inst., when “The 
Family Legend,” by Mr. Tom Taylor—deci- 
dedly the most successful, and as regards 
both scenic and dramatic effect, the most 
pretentious “Entertainment” we have yet 
had at the Gallery—will be revived, after a 
run of 240 nights, a fact that sufficiently 
attests its merits, and may fully justify its 
re-appearance in the programme. We are 
not, however, to be denied the enjoyment of 
novelty: Mrs. German Reed assumes, for the 
first time, the character of “ An Old Servant 
in a New Place,” introducing one of her most 
popular domestic ballads, and “ Pilkington,” 
that capital “ illustration” of a British butler 
standing on his dignity ieee with 
admirable humour by Mr. Reed), willappear 
in a novel and ludicrous situation. In fine, 
Mr. Parry will give his musical version of 
‘A domestic scene” (we hope a happy one), 
whith he entitles “Mrs. Roseleaf’s’ Little 
Evening Party.” 
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WATURAL HISTORY, 


THE GREBE. 

N ORDER to procure information for “Nanette,” I have called on 
Mr. Roberts, furrier, of 289, Regent-street (who, I believe, knows 
as much or more about furs, &e,, scientifically, than any other trades- 
man); and I have asked him 4 few questions relative to the Grebe. 
He tells me the skins of this bird have been known in the trade some 
eleven or twelve years; that the finest skins are brought from Switzer- 
land (probably from the lake of Geneva), from the seaboard of the 
Mediterranean, and from Turkey. It was only the other day, in fact, 
that Sir Edmund Hornby (who holds a high official position in Con- 
stantinople), asked me how he could cure these skins, as birds were 
very plentiful about Constantinople, and he could get plenty of them 

if- they were of any use, : 
The grebe is not a regular sea-water bird, nor yet is it a fen bird, 
being mostly met with in upland pools and broad fresh-water lakes. 


There are few of the large lakes in any part of the temperate latitudes - 


of the Eastern continent where it is not ta be met with. In former 
times, before drainage was common, it was abundant in England ; it 1s 
now a rare bird. f 

Mr. Roberts tells me that it is the fact of its living in fresh water which 
causes its plumage (7. ¢., that of the breast alone) to be so valuable.* 
In proof of this, he tells me that wild-ducks’ skins obtained from the sea- 
coast are yellow, and not of much commercial value; but that when they 
have been some time in fresh water they become more or less glossy, 
and assume, to a certain extent, the beautiful “lustre” peculiar to the 
grebe. He hinted to me that the breast of the common teal would not 
make a bad trimming for ladies’ dresses; it is the nearest approach to 
erebe that we have among our common aquatic birds. 

These teal, or ‘ fresh-water” wild-duck skins also make very pretty 
muffs, and wear well. The best grebe skins are those of the crested 
arebe, “ Podiceps eristatus;” and upon examining them, we see why 
they are the best. The beautiful feathers are all set firmly into the 
substance of the skin, reminding us somewhat of the manner in which 
worsted and other materials are worked up into carpets upon a strong, 
but yet elastic, web. They are very light, yet strong and warm, and 
have in life some peculiar structure which enables them to repel water. 
They form a famous example that the feathers of water birds do not 
repel water because they are oiled by the bird from the oil elands. 
Doubtless, some birds may use the oil occasionally; but all the feathers 
are not oiled, and this, because a dead wild duck allowed to remain any 
time in the water, soon is found to have wet feathers, whereas in life 
they easily repel it. This fact has been made use of in a proverb, for 
do we not say of a fruitless undertaking that it is “like pouring water 
on a duck’s back ?” 

No grebe skins have been as yet been imported from America, the bird 
may or not be found in the territories—time will prove this—of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Anyhow they import great quantities of 
swan-skins, which are cut up and used as “swans’ down,” &c. I 
lately saw many thousands of these swan’s “warm winter coats,” at 
the annual sale of the company. 

In a former article I mentioned how curious it was that the fashions 
set by the ladies extended to the remotest parts of the world, little as the 
ladies themselves may think about the matter. In proof of this I will 
quote the report (just published) of the jury of the Exhibition of 1862, 
upon Class XXV., Section A, skins and furs. ‘Since the Exhibition of 
1851 there has been a great increase in the feather business, and it 
has derived great benefit from the extraordinary improvement made in 
various dyes, The introduction, in 1856, of a different styleof riding- 
hat for ladies, caused a general change in their head-dresses ; hats took 
the place of bonnets, more particularly among the younger branches, 
and these hats were always adorned with ostrich feathers.” 

The statistics given show how the little ladies’ wants extended them- 
selves even to the deserts of Africa, for in 1850 there were imported of 
ostrich feathers, 3,988lbs.; in 1853, 7,666lbs.; in 1859, 29,672Ibs. ; in 
1860, 25,277lbs. When we consider the very slight weight of one 
feather, we shall see what an enormous number of ostriches must have 
fallen victims to the fashions of English and French ladies. 

The report goes on to say :—t About 1858 the pheasant plume was 
introduced as a trimming for hats, and then followed the ptarmigan, 
peacock, trogan, Impeyan pheasant, argus, black argus, ibis, heron, 
sea-gull, black-cock, owl; and, indeed, almost every variety of plumage 
might be seen in the hats of ladies and children. The impetus given 
to this branch of trade was very great, and the business has been better 
than for many years.” 

I met a lady, the other day, with a whole owl's head on the front of her 
hat—emblematic, doubtless, of the Minerva-like wisdom of the wearer. 
Some years ago, ladies made use of birds’ feathers for ornaments, but 
not so much for hats as for the purpose of making the now old- 
fashioned tippets. [I should much like to know if ladies now-a-days 
follow out the instructions given by Court functionaries, and wear fans 
and tippets ? | 

I have lately seen a tippet which was worn by my mother when she 
was a girl—this style of dress was then fashionable. 1t is made entirely of 
the breast feathers of pheasants artistically arranged in rows, and simply 
fastened firmly into (1 think) canvass by silken threads. It is wonder- 
fully light and warm, and even now (barring the shape) pretty. I 
wish some ladies would try to make for themselves trimmings of these 
breasts’ feathers of pheasants. Iam sure they would look very hand- 
some, and by no means clumsy or inelegant. : 

I mean, anyhow, to try the experiment myseif; get a bit of trimming 
made, and send it to the Editress of the Lady's Journal, requesting her 
to kindly report upon it. 

As regards a more humble, but nevertheless useful, form of birds’ 
feathers, the ladies may like to know that 8000cwt. of these, to the 
value of 50,0002, are imported annually; more than one-fourth of these 
are received direct from St. Petersburg. Central Europe sends many, 
and France sends poultry feathers. 1 do not know what becomes of 
the feathers of our Christmas turkeys, but I must find this out. 

FRANK BUCKLAND. 


DOMESTIC PETS. 


A TAME OTTER. 


HAVE been much interested lately by a tame otter, the property 
of an officer of the First Life-Guards. “Jenny,” for so she is 
named, was caught in Ireland, and was then supposed to be about six 
weeks old. A young male was caught at the same time, but it was 
afterwards unfortunately killed by a cur dog. She was brought up on 
new milk, of which she is still very fond. Sheis now about six months 
old, her present owner (in whose possession she has been for the last 
“three months) has taken great pains to overcome her natural timidity 
and shyness, and bring her up in the way he intends she should go, 
and for so far, he has been very successful, as “‘ Jenny” will now follow 
him about in-doors and out of doors as fearlessly as a pet dog; she is 
also evidently much attached to him. I saw her, when he sat down 
on a sofa, jump up beside him, and after licking his hands, she got up 
on his knee, and, placing her short muscular paws on his chest, 
endeavoured to lick his face, but that was rather too much of a good 
thing. 

I have often observed that some people appear to have less trouble 
than others in training a wild animal. ‘ Jenny’s” master appears to 
be endowed with this faculty, as I recollect procuring a wild merlin for 
him, and in three weeks he had her so well broken in that he could fly 
her at. blackbirds. 

When “Jenny” first came over from Ireland, she was, like most of 
her countrymen “ very bashful;” her owner thought that society would 
help to overcome a little of her retiring disposition, and he procured a 
young dog for a companion to her. It was a good idea. They at once 
struck up a great friendship, and he tells me it is most amusing to watch 
their gambols; “ Jenny” however is master. 

On taking her to some water afew days ago, it was beautiful to 
observe her graceful movements in what we might almost term her 
natural element. I observed that as she entered the water, she drew 
up her fore-legs close to her sides, and stretching her hind ones out on 
each side of her tail, in that position she only presented a round surface 
to the water, and when the tip of her tail disappeared there was 
scarcely a ripple; in fact, she appeared to glide in as if her body were 
oiled, and as she walked along the bottom, looking upwards, I was 
induced to think that otters must take their prey from below, and for 
which also the position of their eyes would seem to be adapted. We 
know how destructive they are in a salmon river, but well as they can 
Swim, they could never overtake a large salmon in a fair race. 

“‘ Jenny’s’? master is determined to persevere in training her, and I 
hope he may be rewarded for his trouble by her some day catching for 
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him a dish of trout for dinner, She now knows her name, comes when 
she is called, and will sit up and beg for a piece of roast beef like a 
French poodle (but she likes it underdone). When she sits up begging 
she puts me very much in mind of a small kangaroo. 

If otters can be trained—and I see no reason to doubt it—what 
capital sport it would be to take a brace of well trained ones to the 
banks of a salmon river, and, after pointing out their game to them, 
watch them making their approach toa fine twenty-pounder! And how 
ready I should be to jump in to their assistance, if I saw them unable 
to land their prize. H. H., Ist Life-Guards. 

Cavalry Barracks, Windsor, Dec. 22, 1862. 


SQUIRRELS. 

Mapam,—I saw in your paper of the 6th instant a letter stating that 
a brown squirrel had been seen chasing a white pullet, and also that 
squirrels had been known to “suck eggs and destroy chickens.” I 
believe that such a statement is buta vulgar supposition, and that 
there isno truth in it. Squirrels are not carnivorous animals, and they 
live chiefly on nuts and acorns. If any of your correspondents can 
confirm the statement made in your paper of the 6th instant, on the 
subject of squirrels ‘sucking eggs and killing chickens,” I shall be 
much surprised.—I am, Madam, your obedient servant, KEYNSITAM. 


ANGORA CATS. 


Dean Mapam,—With my partiality for cats, I need not say that I 
read with delight in your last week's journal, the history of ‘ Our 
Two Tortoiseshell Cats,” andcan quite understand the feelings of their 
owner, who threatens to place Mr. Briggs under his own trap, and 
make him feel the weight of its descent, should he attempt to set his 
machine for “'Tibby” or the “ Angora.’? I was also once the pos- 
sessor of an Angora cats indeed, I have had three of that species. 
The first one which was sent to me from France, was black and white, 
and though a great pet, was far from being so gentle as that described 
in your paper. She was subject to sudden tits of passion, during which 
she would spring up and hang to my arm by her teeth and claws, 
sometimes bringing the blood, J 

In spite of this, I could not help being very fond of Liebchen, as T 
named her, and was much distressed when she was one day taken ill. 
Isent for a yeterinary surgeon to prescribe for her, and he soon 
restored her to health ; but told me that in this country the Angora 
cats seldom live very long, and require great care, being particularly 
subject to rheumatism, and diseases of the lungs. On going to Brighton 
for the winter, I took my cat with me, and when there, she strayed 
from the house, and I lost my poor Liebchen! I made inquiries in 
every direction for her; had hand-bills printed describing her, and offer- 
ing a reward for her recovery. These I distributed widely, and even 
employed the town crier in hopes of finding my pet again. But alas! 
my juvenile purse would not allow of my giving a sufficiently large 
1eward (for these cats are very valuable) andI never more saw my 
favourite! 

My second Angora, named “ Minon,” was, in’ some respects, more 
like a dog than a cat, for he would watch strangers coming to the 
house most narrowly. For instance, if a message were brought, and 
the person waited for an answer, “ Minon” would take up his station 
in the passage and act sentinel, as if defending the premises, never 
leaving his post until he saw the strange messenger safely out of the 
door! On one occasion he committed a sad misdemeanour, for, finding 
his way into a room where another favourite cat had left its little family 
of four kittens, and mistaking them, no doubt, for rats, he seized two 
by the throat and killed them. Poor ‘*Minon” was always subject to 
an affection of the throat, and at last died of quinsey. nee 

The third Angora which I possessed was far from attractive; indeed, 
some of the household declared she was a witch in disguise, and I soon 
parted with her.—Yours truly, TABITITA. 


AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


MY GREAT AUNT’S RECEIPT BOOK. - 
CONCOCTIONS, PLEASANT AND IMPROVING TO THE SKIN. 


OME OF THE RECEIPTS I am now about to take from the 
s most antique portion of the old book, came under the old lady's 
somewhat liberally-bestowed epithet “nasty messes,” for she had a 
mortal aversion to all cosmetics, and never ceased to urge the use of 
her favourite beautifier, “soap and water, my dear, and plenty of it.” 
“Tf you thought less of beauty, child, you would look prettier than 
you do,’’ she would often say. “Improve your heart and mind, and 
when their warmth and cultivation gleam in your countenance, people 
will forget to notice your skin.” As, however, the fair readers of the 
Ladys’ Journal may like some of the receipts which the original owner 
did not favour, I will give @ few, Some of the following directions 1 
have not tested, and should be much obliged if any person who may do 
so, will communicate the résult to the Editress :— 

Huxcary W. ATER-—Lake 1} 1b. of fresh-picked rosemary flowers ; 
pennyroyaland marjoram flowers, of each }1b.; and 8 quarts of the best 
brandy, Place all in an alembic, close the mouth tight, and bury it for 
twenty-eight hours in @ lot-bed, after which distil it. 

ANOTHER Recert.— Fill a glass or stone cucurbit half-full of fresh- 
gathered rosemary tops, picked in their prime; pour on them as much 
spirit-of-wine as will thoroughly soak them. Distil it over a slow fire 
for three days. Unlute the vessel, and return into the cucurbit what- 
ever liquor you find in the receiver. ‘Then lute your cucurbit again, 
and increase the fire, 80 28 to cause the spirit to rise fast over the helm. 
When two-thirds of the liquor are drawn off, remove the fire, and let 
the vessel stand to cool. You will find in the receiver an excellent 
Hungary water, which must be kept ina glass bottle closely stopped. 
The Hungary water must be drawn off with a brisk fire, or the spirit 
will come over the helm very little impregnated with the essence of 
rosemary. : ’ 

A drachm of Hungary water may be taken (diluted with spring- 
water) once or twice & week in the morning fasting. [ Query, what 
for ?| It is also used by way of embrocation, to bathe the face or limbs, 
or any part affected with pain or debility. . This remedy recruits the 
strength, dispels gloominess, and strengthens the sight. It must 
always be used cold, whether taken inwardly as a medicine, or applied 
externally. 

Mink or Roses.—Take 1 teacupful of rose water, as much subcar- 
bonate of potash as will lie on a shilling, and joz. of oil of sweet 
almonds. Let all be well shaken together until it becomes thoroughly 
mixed, which will take some time. 

To QUICKEN THE GrowTH or Hatr.—Eyery morning dip the teeth 
of the comb in the expressed juice of nettles, and comb the hair the 
wrong way with it. : ae tA ‘ 
Take $b, of green southernwood bruised, boil it ina 1} pint of 
sweet oil, and } pint of red wine. When it is well boiled, remove it 
from the fire, and strain off the liquor through a linen bag. Repeat 
this three times, with fresh southernwood each time. The last time 
add to the liquor 20z. of bear’s grease. ) 

—— (Gather the tops of hemp as soon as the plant begins to appear 

above ground, infuse them four-and-twenty hours in water, and dip 
the teeth of the comb in the fluid, as given in the first receipt. 
Take 6 drachms of labdanum, 20z. of bears’-grease, $02. of honey, 
8 drachms of powdered southernwood, 1} drachm of ashes of calamus 
aromaticus root, 3 drachms of balsam of Peru, and a little oil of sweet 
almonds; mix all into a liniment. 

A Pomatum to MAKE THE Harr Grow.—Take hen’s fat and oil of 


hempseed, of each a 21b., melt them together in an earthern pipkin, and 


stir the mixture with a wooden spatula. until it is cold. Rub in the 


pomatum every day for eight days. 

Aw ApMIRABLE VARNISH FOR THE SkIN.—Take equal parts of lemon 
juice and white of egg, beat them well together in a pipkin, which place 
on a slow fire, and stir the mixture with a Wooden spatula until it 
acquires the consistence of soft butter. Keep it for use, and at the time 
of applying it add a few drops of any essence you like best. Before the 
face be rubbed with this varnish, it Will be proper to wash it with dis- 
tilled water of rice. This is one of the best methods of rendering the 
complexion fair, and the skin smooth, soft, and shining. 

A Ovurtous Varnisi vor tie Face.—Put $ pint of good brandy 
into a bottle, infuse in it loz. of gum sandarach, and 402. of 
gum-benjamin. Shake the bottle frequently until the gums are 
quite dissolved, and then let it stand to settle. Apply this 
varnish after having washed the face clean, and it will give the 
skin the finest lustre imaginable. [If these last receipts proye not more 


innocent than Rachel's process, they will, at least, have the advantage 
of being less costly, and so the ill effects of testing them would prove 
less Jasting.|_ 

IMPERIAL, WATER.—Take 5 quarts of brandy, and dissolve frankin- 
cense, mastic, benjamin, and gum arabic; loz. of each. Add oz. of 
cloves, 402. of nutmegs, 1toz, of pine-nut kernels, the same of sweet 
almonds, and 3e¢r. of musk, bruised in a marble mortar. Distil all, 
and keep the water which is drawn off in a glass bottle, closely stopped. 
This water takes away wrinkles, and renders the skin soft and delicate; 
it also whitens the teeth, abates the toothache, sweetens the breath, 
and strengthens the gums. Foreign ladies prize it highly. 

The multiform merits of some of these old receipts are wonderful. 
I could add to the above, mild preparations for colouring the cheeks, 
the art of dyeing the air to any desired colour, receipts for powder to 
suit the colour of the hair (may we never require it), and various other 
matters; but they might not interest the readers of the Lady's Journal. 
I will only add one receipt, more curious than useful. : 

A Srcker To TAKE AWAY WRINKLES. —Heat an iron shovel red 
hot. Throw on it some powder of myrrh, and receive the smoke on 
your face, covering the head with a napkin to prevent its escape. e- 
peat this three times. Heat the shovel again, then pour on it a little 
white wine, receive the vapour of the wine on the face, and repeat this 
also three times. This process is to be gone aot every night and 
morning as longas needful. [Query, would not the remedy be worse 
than the complaint. | 


There are instructions for making lavender water, but the process 
seems too troublesome, since good lavender water many, be bought. I 
have found that supplied wholesale by Gosnell and Co., Three King- 
court, Lombard-street, excellent: a great deal is purchased of them for 
exportation. ‘ 

Srewina Prars.—As I have noticed an inquiry on this subject I 
will state a simple method, which I have found give the desired red 
colour, and turn out well. As the pears are peeled put them at once 
into the water in the stewpan, to prevent their turning black. To 
eight pears, add a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar and a dozen cloves. 
Cover close. Let the pears stew slowly for cight hours, then put them 
by in the stewpan, closely covered up, and the next day they will be 
found to have the bright red colour which they should have. Wine 
may be added to taste. 

N.B.—May not “ Nanette” blame the frizettes for the faulty growth 
of her hair. If she could dress it some other way and dispense with 
their use for a time that might remedy the evil she complains of. 


Emma W. 
ANSWERS. . 


A GOOD JELLY-BAG. 

Mapam,—In reply to a correspondent of yours, who inquires for a 
good jelly-strainer, I beg to inform her that I have always used fine 
white muslin for the purpose, and have my jelly beautifully clear. If 
“hy. A.” follows my plan, I think she will find muslin far preferable to 
flannel, or any woollen material. Husts Leen. 


RECIPES. 


BURNS OR SCALDS.—A very simple and perfectly efficacious 
remedy is salad oil, beaten up with the whites of eggs in a bowl, into 
which dip pieces of old linen; to be applied to the parts burnt or scalded, 
and keep changing as the linen cloths applied become warm. Ina 
very serious and extensive scald, the relief afforded in a few hours was 
attended with permanent success, and where there was some delay in 
procuring medical advice. This simple French remedy must be per- 
severed in till the sufferer finds relief from it, which he will do in the 
course of a few hours, when the blisters will be found to subside. The 
linen cloths applied must be large enough to cover the injured parts.— 
BouLOGNE-SUR-MER. 

OYSTER SOUP.—First make a good veal stock, then boil in a 
portion of it the crumb of two French rolls, three blades of mace, a tea- 
spoonful of white pepper, and four onions, cut small. Pick out the 
spice, and rub the bread and onions through a hair sieve; season the 
rest of the veal stock (which should measure about three quarts) and 
add them to it. Rub down 3o0z. of butter with a table spoonful 
of flour, and mix it gradually with half-a-pint of the soup; whcn it is 
quite smooth add it to the rest, and boil all together for a short time. 
Beard a hundred oysters, add them with their liquor and 2 pint of 
cream, and let all simmer for a few minutes. Should the soup not be 
salt enough with the liquor of the oysters, add a little salt before 
serving it. 


TO MAKE TOMATO SAUCE.—Take as many tomatoes as you 
please; boil them for twenty minutes, and afterwards pulp them through 
a sieve. For every pint of pulp and juice, take } pint of the best 
vinegar, loz. of chilies, two blades of mace, half a drachm of ginger, 
cloves, and allspice, loz. of shalots, garlic, and black pepper ;_ the 
garlic and shalots must be boiled in some of the tomato juice, and the 
spices must be soaked in boiling vinegar and allowed to stand for a day 
before adding them to the pulp and juice. Add a large tablespoonful of 
salt to each pint of juice ; then bottle, cork, and seal. 


TIMBALS.—This dish, if cooked with care, is an excellent plan for 


using up cooked meat. Boil some maccaroni in milk and water for 
five minutes. Butter a plain mould well, and place the maccaroni in 
rows all round it; then fill the mould with foreemeat made with either 
chicken or veal, or any other dressed meat which may be at hand, 
adding to it a little ham or bacon, pounded very fine and seasoned with 
the rind of a lemon grated, three small leaves of sage ;chopped very fine; 
two cloves, a pinch of mace and nutmeg, an onion chopped small, salt 
and pepper to taste. Mix all these ingredients well together with 2 
eggs. ‘I'he whole must be steamed for one hour and a quarter, and 
served with white sauce. 


HAM TOAST.—Melt a small piece of butter ina stew-pan until it 
is slightly browned; beat up 1 egg and add it to it; put in as much 
finely-minced ham as would cover a round of buttered toast, adding as 
muchgravy as will make it moist when quite hot. When all the in- 
gredients are in, stir them quickly with a fork; pour on to the buttered 
toast, which cut in pieces afterwards any shape you please. Serve hot. 

BREAKFAST JELLY.—Boil 1 ox tailin a gallon of water until 
reduced to a quart; then chop the meat of the heel fine, and put it again 
into the stew pan with the liquor, adding a teaspoonful of vinegar and 
the same of parsley chopped fine: put In some salt, and let all boil 
together for a quarter of an hour; pour it into a mould, and turn it 
out for use when cold. It is eaten with a little pounded sugar, 
mustard and vinegar mixed together, without which it would be found 
insipid. 


—_— 


GERMAN RECIPES. 


Mapam,—The following recipe for a delicious German cake requires 
a little care, but is quite practicable for private manufacture, although I 
got it from a confectioner :-— 

Sourrrté CakE.—2} oz. of butter, 2202. of sugar (finely pounded) 
stirred well together till the whole is quite white and Feht; when this 
is done, stir in the yelks of 4 eggs with the erated peel of 1 lemon. 
Beat the whites of the 4 eggs to snow, and stir into them 21oz. of flour ; 
thoh mix the whole together; pour into a paper form, and bake quickly. 
Meanwhile beat the whites of 4 eggs to snow; then stir in 2 good 
tablespoonfuls of sifted sugar, mixed plentifully with pounded vanilla ; 
then add #Ib. more of fine white Sugar. With this make an edge all 
round the baked cake, about one inch high; strew bitter maccaroons 
cut fine into the middle ; then pour in all the remainder of the egg and 
sugar. Strew the outer rim with chopped almonds, and bake very 
quickly for a few minutes. EF. B.- 


a ee 
——————_——— 


For a Christmas or New-year’s Gift buy one of Willcox and Gibbs’ 
celebrated noiseless Sewing Machines, No. 1, Ludgate-hill—Apvr. 

HORN IMAN and Co. were the first to import, per ship Cherokee, pure 
uncoloured Tea direct from China. Since then the demand has vastly 
increased, a Parliamentary committee having condemned the Chinese 
practice of colouring Black’and Green Tea. The dock returns show the 
stock of uncoloured Tea to be over a million pounds. 2,280 Agents sell 
Horniman 8 Pure Tea in Packets.—Apvr. cs 

Marre Antornetre’s Hair, during her imprisonment, became com- 
pletely colourless. Such changes of colour may now be completely 
restored by Herring’s Magnetic Brushes, &c., of which Dr. Hassall 
reports “T regard them as the most perfect Brushes hitherto made, as 
respects their mechanical construction, and magnetical action.” They 
are the remedy for Grey Hair, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, &e. N.A&.— 
Counter feits are being made. Offices, 82, Basinghall-street, London. 
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OUR INSTITUTIONS. 


RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, BENEVOLENT, AND 
PRUDENTIAL. 


“fT ELP FOR LANCASHIRE—food, warmth, and raiment for the 

starved out cotton hands” resounds all over the land, and has 
found an echo in every feeling heart wherever the English language is 
spoken, whether at Hong Kong or in the parlour of the Bank of England. 
‘lo aid the poor, enduring, grateful cotton-worker—sad victim of blood- 
shed and rapine between a kindred race, in that well-cultured land far 
across the tempest torn billows of the broad Atlantic, apparently as 
angry with passion as the contending hosts—has become the beautiful 
fashion of the hour. Nonation can vie with us in charitable attributes. 
With us charity, generous, high-spirited, sublime, for good and worthy 
ends, is a national instinct, and as universal as our dominions—terri- 
tories on which it is figuratively said that glorious luminary the sun 
shines perennially. He never should go down upon the immense 
expanse of a nation whose heaven-born charity is sufficiently ample to 
cover ig multitude of sins, were they an hundredfold as great—ample 
enough— 


To o’ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. 

Just now is the true season for the enaction of charitable deeds. Christ- 
mas time is the very carnival, the apotheosis of charity. These fleeting 
hours are essentially redolent of charity and goodwill between all the 
chiidren of men. Nyen Dives the wicked, not the good, feels happier 
after he has thrown a copper to the lame Lazarus pleading at his gate 
through the thick falling, blinding snow flakes. A wholesome, honest, 
timely act of smallest charity—with nothing base lurking at the bottom 
of it—lifts a little load from off the sorrowing or guilty heart. Who, 
with a human heart beating under one’s Inverness wrapper or furred 
mantle, can fail to feel for the homeless wanderer, or the starving family 
group huddled in cold, desolate rooms, in neighbourhoods which many 
of the well-to-do do well to avoid because of their sins and sorrows? 
Whilst we set the yule log a-blazing in our well-appointed homes, and 
mix with heartfelt joy in all the revelry of this festive season, We un- 
feignedly hope that.your gentle natures and, happily, well-filled purses, 
will be touched as with Ithuriel’s spear with good intent, and that you 
will remember well the great sacrifice He made nearly 1900 years ago for 
the welfare of a degenerate world, and that Peace, Love, and Torgive- 
ness, was the bent of all His teachings. The sight of that great sacrifice 
can hardly fail to soften the very hardest natures and soothe asperities 
between the antagonistic and long segregated. Thus, at this season, 
men and women who had probably no real, no tangible ground of 
difference, far less animosity, who most likely after all, haye misunder- 
stood each other, or been the victims of perverted facts, scandal, and 
inuendoes—given to scowling at each other, ‘or for years mocking one 
another’s names and aspirations—are sometimes induced, on the inter- 
vention of perhaps some warm-hearted friends, to shake hands and 
quaff the cup in token of reconciliation, and when they have quaffed 
it, find themselves warming towards each other, awakening old, 
perhaps painful memories, and in the sequel actually wondering how 
they could ever have been such fools as to have quarrelled. Christmas 
is indeed a hallowed time. Even the crowing of the cock, “telling 
the night watches to his feathery dames,” is supposed by simple 
country folks to proclaim the advent of the hallowed time i— 

Some say that ever ’gainst the season comes, 

Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad; 

The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time, ‘ 

So when you are feasting and making merry this Christmas season, 
let us hope that the Lonpon poor—the needy at our very gates—-under 
the very shadows of our houses, will not be forgotten; that having 
well succoured the Lancashire poor, the truly myriads of needy in 
“modern Babylon” will be remembered at this great festival of charity 
and good will. Thousands lack even bread; thousands are smitten with 
disease, and are clamouring for relief from the slender funds of our 
good charitable institutions, whose APPEALS For ALD fall dolefully like 
a funeral knell in one supplicating wail upon the ear, whilst the keen 
and piercing blast outside sweeps in a tornado of most melancholy 
cadence through the town, smiting the ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clad, as 
with the ague. We have gathered afew of these appeals, apparently the 
anxious prayers of the most deserving, and having classified them, we 
will venture to submit them to the consideration of the charitable 
reader who intends this Christmas to give a little away in charity. 
Probably they who have leisure would do well to visit the institutions 
specified, and see that their alms are wisely and properly bestowed. 

Several deserving hospitals sue for aid curtly (on account of the 
great expense of advertising) but touchingly. At this inclement 
season of the year chest affections are prevalent, and stand much in 
need of immediate alleviation; whilst those whose maladies are 
chronic require warm shelter and nutritious diet. The -‘ City of 
Londor. Hospital for Diseases of the Chest,” Victoria-park (London 
office, 6, Liverpool-street, E.C.), thus proclaims its needs :— 

The attendance of out-patients has entirely out-grown the accommodation 
provided, which, atthe time the new hospltal was erected, was thought to be 
the utmost that could be required. It is essential to the comfort of the patients 
and to their efficient medical treatment that the waiting and consulting-rooms 
should be enlarged, and the whole department re-arranged. The current 
income is still wholly inadequate for the mainvenance of the charity, but the 
enlarged accommodation is imperatively required by the great increase in the 
number of patients. The committee have, therefore, set aside 10002 from 
legacies received during the year, for this purpose, and most earnestly 
appeal to the public for further aid. 

That old and truly excellent institution, the “London Fever Hos- 
pital” (Liverpool-road, N.), speaks thus :— 

This is the only institution in the metropolis for the treatment of fever and 
the protection of the public from the spread of contagion. The wards are 
now full, and the committee earnestly appeal for further assistance to enable 
them to meet the present heayy demand upon the charity. 

Charing-cross Hospital is one of the indispensable institutions of the 
metropolis, but it is one of the poorest, yet the demands upon it are 
excessive and perennial :— 

The governors earnestly solicit assistance for this hospital, which is chiefly 
dependent upon voluntary contributions and legacies, It provides accommo- 
dation for upwards of 100 in-patients constantly, and prompt aid to nearly 
3000 cases of accidents and dangerous emergency annually, besides relief to 
an unlimited number of sick and disabled poor daily. The wards for children 
contain beds for 20 sick children. 

The “Royal Free Hospital,” Gray’s-inn-road, in the immediate 
vicinity of the Great Northern Railway Terminus at King’s-cross, sueg 
in this wise :— 

This was the first hospital to introduce the principle of free and instant 
admission to the destitute sick, without the formality of governors’ letters. It 
is entirely Gevoted to destitution in its most pitiable form—viz., that which is 
accompanied by sickness and disease, and is now of sufficient magnitude that, 
with adequate support, it may be rendered capable of admitting into its wardg 
a very large proportion of the casual sick of this great metropolis. It requires 
but the funds in order to have 500 beds ayailable for the reception of these the 
most wretched of our fellow-creatures. Moreover, it gratuitously affords 
medical advice and medicine to more, on the average, than 3000 out-patients a 
week, The weekly board feel it their imperative duty to make an earnest 
appeal to the public for continued support, to enable them to admit and relieve 
the distressing cases that daily present themselves. 


The conductors of the “ North London, or University College Hos- 

pital,” ask for succour in the following irresistible terms :— 
ittee, having committed the nursing of the patients to the care of 

ie Lady Baperiee and Sisters of the All Saints’ Home, and thoroughly re-fitted 
the wards, appeal for assistance, to enable them to continue the benefits of the 
institution to the sick poor. They are deeply in debt, and most anxious as to 
their financial position. ‘Their annual expense, on the most economical scale, 
amounts to nearly 7,000, while their certain: income from annual subscrip- 
tions, and from the fees paid by students for clinical Instruction, which are 
relinquished by the medical staff for the purposes of the charity, amounts to 
less than 2,5007, That there is an annual deficit of upwards of 4,000/. In spite 
of every effort on the part of the supporters of the charity, the debt under these 
circumstances has gradually risen to. upwards of 7,0001,; the committee are 
therefore compelled to appeal for aid, in order that they may net be forced to 
refuse admission to the numerous sick poor who apply for the benefits of the 
charity. : ‘ ‘ ' 

A noble and deserving institution is “Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in 
hospital,” Marylebone-road. It is under the patronage of Her 
Majesty :-— ; i 

The kind attention of the nobility and gentry is most earnestly solicited on 
behalf of this old-established hospital, and the committee of management 
regret to state that the institution is in want of funds. They trust that a 
charity which has for upwards of a century conferred such great and manifold 
blessings ON SO many poor women will receive that pecuniary aid from the 
benevolent which it needs. The nobility and gentry are requested to visit the 
hospital, to inspect the wards and domestic arrangements. 


The committee of the deserving “Royal Maternity Charity, instituted 
1757, for Delivering Poor Married Women at their own Homes,” say— 
“4,110 women were, on the recommendation of subscribers, delivered 
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last year by the midwives of this charity, assisted in difficult cases by 
the physicians. Contributions aro much needed, and are earnestly 
solicited.” “ Poor Sick Children,” heads the touching appeal for aid of 
the “Royal Infirmary,” Waterloo-road, instituted 1816. The man- 
agers address the humane and affluent public thus ;—“ The committee 
earnestly entreat the sympathy and kind assistance of the bene- 
volent, for the special relief of poor suffering little children, who, 
through sickness and poverty, so urgently require their charitable aid. 
2,000 sick children receive medical relief monthly at this institution, 
which, with inadequate means and increasing expenses, particularly 
at this season, is in the greatest need of further pecuniary assistance.” 
Another deserving institution the “ Hospital for Sick Children,” (49, Great 
Ormond-street), thus appeals for aid :—“ Many hundreds of out-patients 
recelve advice and medicine free, weekly, and the 52 beds are constantly 
occupied.—Contributions are very earnestly solicited.” The “ Samaritan 
“ree Hospital for Women and ‘Children ® (Edward-street, Portman- 
Square) thus proclaims its urgent needs ; Subscriptions and donations 
are greatly needed, and earnestly solicited. Number of patients last 
month 2,214. Ladies are invited to inspect the hospital.” Here we 
must break off. Probably our charitably inclined readers will not 
blame us if we nex} week present them witha summary of the claims 
of some other classes of needy, but deserving institutions. 


—_— 


Eastcheap is full of pleasant and gad memories. Here stood the 
famous “ Boar’s-head Tavern” immortalized by Shakspeare in the 
irresistibly comic scenes in Henry TV, Here it was that “old John 
Falstaff! ‘kind John Falstaff! sweet J ohn Falstaff !”—as genial, warm- 
hearted, Washington Irving styles the doughty knight—plighted his 
worthless troth to the hostess Dame Quickly, who afterwards espoused 
the valiant Pistol, whilst she was dressing his wounded noddle. “Thou 
did’st swear to me upon a 'parcel-ilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin 
Chamber, at the round table, by a’ sea-coal fire, on Wednesday in 
Whitsun week, when the Prince broke thy head for likening his father 
to a singing man at Windsor, thou didst swear to me then, as I was 
washing thy wound, to marry me, and make me ‘my lady,’ thy wife. 
Can'st thon deny it?” False, fabulous Sir Johue But,” truly 
Says the clever essayist, “he has enlarged the boundaries of human 
enjoyment; he has added vast regions of wit and good humourin which 
the poorest man may revel; he has bequeathed a never failing inherit- 
ance of jolly laughter to make mankind merrier and better to the 
latest posterity.” Hard-by, in St. Michaels, Crooked lane, lie the bones 
of Sir Wm. Walworth, who slew the rebel Wat Tyler in the presence of 
King Richard in ancient Smithfield, and right handy on Fish-street 
Hill is the “monument” with a huge gilt flambeau at the summit, set 
up to mark the spot where the “ great fire of London ” took its rise, the 
original inscription on which, vilely imputing the conflagration to the 
Roman Catholics, led irate Pope, himself a member of the faith, to sneer 
thus at it:— 

Where London's column, towering to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies. 


Just at the confluence of Eastcheap with Gracechurch-strect and 
Fish-street-hill, a magnificent edifice, one of the prettiest in the city of 

ondon, has been recently completed. We believe it may be termed, in 
architectural parlance, Italian Gothic. My, Robert Kerr, F.R.S., an 
architect of genuine fame, is its author, This truly palatial structure 
is the residence of one of the mast remarkable, and certainly one of the 
most successful—probably the mBst success ful—institutions of the kind 
in the metropolis, namely, the “ National Provident;” and this, too, 
from the very smallest germ by dint of a splendid constitution, good 
management, and rational economy in the conduct of its business. 
-00 much honour cannot be awarded to those among its meritorious 
originators who happily survive to behold the present flattering position 
of this transcendental work of their hands, namely, Samuel Hayhurst 
Lucas, Esq. (the gentle yet earnest chairman), John Bradbury, John 
Feltham, and Robert Ingham, M.P., Hsqrs., directors; Mr. Joseph 
Marsh, the most active and zealous of secretaries; and Mr. G. Morris, 
his obliging chief henchman. These gentlemen remain out of the 
captains and crew who, twenty-seven years ago, entered themselves 
upon the books of a ship “well found” iy every essential respect. Great 
Success had attended a society set on foot at Bradford by “Friends,” 
styled the “ Friends’ Provident,” and it was wisely believed that a similar 
institution for the general public could not fail to be attended, as tho 
result has abundantly exhibited, with great success. ‘The society was 
commenced in a dark little room in Nicholas-lane, a narrow avenue 
muning out of King William-street. We believe the preliminary offi- 
clal expenditure did not exceed 102! What think you of that ye 
extravagant starters of public companies? At the 27th annual meet- 
ing, held on Monday last at the London Tavern, the following extra- 
ordinary figures were placed before the members—there are upwards of 
14,000, and the society is purely mutual in jts nature. In the past 
year there were 1188 proposals to assure, of which 1036 were accepted, 
assuring 478,691, yielding a new income of 16,094/., besides single 
premiums amounting to 17791. Death had in that year smitten 
down 210 members, resulting in claims and bonuses amounting to 
134,855/.—a marvellous sum to be paid in one year to the 
families of policy-holders. Since the institution was established the 
enormous sum of 2,200,426/. has been paid in claims! ‘The excess of 
come over the expenditure of the year was 152,775/., augmenting 
the capital of the institution, carefully, Safely, and profitably invested, 
to the large sum of 2,200,426/., figures amost big euough to take one’s 
breath away in their utterance, and in any case to give an ugly awry 
expression to even a mouth of the Masculine gender. The exact 
annual income stood at 324,731 more than 1000/. for every working 
day of the year; but perhaps the most interesting fact of the day was 
the announcement by the chairman that the actuary, Mr. Charles 
Ansell, F.R.S., had reported that now, at the close of another quinquen- 
nial period, he found that out of the surplus funds the tangible sum of 
530,0002 could be safely divided among the members, sO great and 
satisfactory had been the progress of the institution during that period. 
In fact the augmentation in those five years stands thus—4906 policies, 
49,3991. of income, and 700,058/. of capital, Pive years ago 315,0002, 
was the surplus divided. Surely est perpetua might with great 
propriety be emblazoned over the portals of this great prudential 
institution. It is, by many degrees, the mogt snecessful life assurance 
office in this puissant realm. J. 1.8, 


nent 
“PEREGRINE” TO COUSIN KATIE. 


New Senies, No. VII.—Curigratas. 


EAR KATIE,—When this reaches you, at breakfast time on 
Friday, a good many little boys and girls throughout her 
Majesty’s dominions, and elsewhere, ‘will fee) very squeamish from 
the effects of yesterday’s mince pies, plum pudding, sweetmeats of 
various kinds, goose, turkey, or roast beef, and late hours. Or, 
perhaps, the symptoms may be traced rather to Christmas Eve than 
to Christmas Day; but there they are! Well, we must take the 
bitter with the sweet in this life; and if we will have lollipops, we 
must have senna. 
_ Thave just taken three minutes to Consider whether a very strong 
Impression which has long rested on My mind is absolutely true; I 
have dwelt on it attentively for that period, and I believe in its 
truth. The impression is, that—to thoge who have been properly 
brought up, and led to look at the cheerful side of Religion, whether 
they are old or young—the prospect of goose, flaming pudding, 
oysters; the prospect of the Christmas treg td: Christmas games; 
the prospect of holly and mistletoe in the hose but especially in 
the church; are among the dearest of earth] prospects. Nay, I 
have yet another impression. I have Only this time paused one 
minute and a-half precisely, and I know i¢ jg true; it is this, that 
the prospect of hearing the music of the church bells at Christmas, 
as If comes rising and falling over the hill: the prospect of the 
music of the Waits at night; the prospect of’ rushing down stairs, 
and saying “ A merry Christmas ;” the prospect of going to church 
through the snow; are prospects which, with but ‘one, or perhaps 
two exceptions, have no rivals in the world. 

Do you know, Katie, that to write about Christmas is one of the 
most difficult things possible. Snow jg a very strong point, and 
so of course is ice; and I should Certainly recommend a fair 
rattling of hail against the window just as you are all sitting 
round the largest possible fire. Also, that your friend should come 
in with his clothes as white as a sheet, and stamp himself only 
partially dark on the mat, is very good; mulled wine is good, and 
the bunch of mistletoe (under proper conditions) is still better. ; But 
we have heard of all these details till we are tired of them—on 
paper. It is better, on the whole, to see a wassail bowl than to 
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read about it. 
very tedious. 

[Here, Oh! my friends, is a splendid opportunity for saying that 
Peregrine does not approve of Christmas pastimes, &c, Some one 
said, the other day, that I did not like to see a lady eat a good 
dinner, though I had just told a lady that I did, and drink a glass of 
wine with it too. Come, come, there is no better chance than this !] 

Now, I feel Inconsistency tingling at. my fingers’ ends. I have 
already been inconsistent, I have written about the joys of Christ- 
mas, and feel nearly constrained to write about them again, not- 
withstanding the above fearful sentiments. IT think, besides, that I 
have left out something. Talking about Christmas “ prospects,” 
indeed, I have left out that prospect of the return from school of 
those two worthies, Frank and Charlie; that other “ prospect” of 
your namesake coming home—six times as demonstrative as the 
boys, of course she will be, but hardly more happy. It is a great 
matter to look on to these events, I must say; they are among the 
best “prospects” in life. Yes, a girl certainly is utterly unrestrained 
and unaffected when she comes home, She usually dances for the 
first ten minutes, and is consequently unable to do anything else. 
As soon as she can she kisses everybody; then, I think, she snatches 
up the baby; I feel pretty sure she laughs all the time ; and yet how 
can that be, for she certainly perpetually chatters? Of course I 
can’t explain it; all girls are mysteries. She beats the boy hollow. 
In trying to be dignified, he is slightly sheepish ; he restrains his 
emotions a good deal; he is uncommonly glad to see his little 
brother, and would like to kiss him if masculine etiquette so per- 
mitted; as it is, he pats him on the cheek, and says he is “a little 
beggar:”. he means that he loves him with all his heart, How 
many of us, about a week ago, saw all this! 

I am not quite right yet; Christmas good wishes are the best 
things of all, J remember not long ago, when it was very cold, last 
year or the year before, a dingy-looking “ party” coming to my 
back gate and craving charity ; he got some bread and cheese, and, 
as he was departing, a little fellow who had hold of my hand 
released himself; and, diving first into one breeches-pocket and 
then another, produced a shining penny. It was against rules to 
give money to beggars, because we had so many, and for other 
reasons; but I gave a nod in this exceptional case, and the coin was 
transferred. Iwill swear that man was honest. He looked down 
on the little boy and said, “ God bless you, sir, and make a man of 
you!” T knew God would do the first; but it has long been my 
fear that he may not do the last, for that one boy. I think I tried 
to clench that bargain; I hope I did: I have some recollection of 
going round to the front gate just as the dingy “party” appeared 
there, and trying to settle it. God Almighty bless you too, my 
man, wherever you are, and give you a happy Christmas this year, 
1862; and if you will come to my back gate again, I think we shall 
part with a mutual satisfaction. 

Who was it that gave Jones that Christmas blessing last year, not 
long before Jones went to India, and told him that it would not be 
cold weather with him next Christmas, but that he must not mind 
it? The climate, the hollow sky, he said, would never change the 
spirit of Jones; he would*be a good fellow there as well as here; he 
would eat his pudding there; he would think of his friends there ; 
he would say, all that way off, in his heart, ‘ And I also pray for 
those I have left at home.” “ Talso pray ;”—the “also” runs, while 
I write perhaps, quickly over the great sea, as a subtile fluid may 
run under it, and I dare say that the two prayers as they pass each 
other on the deep to touch each a friend’s heart, speed all the faster 
for that contact, to the great white Throne at which they are both 
welcome. 

Yes Katie, my cousin, there is a great deal at this time of year 
which is very good in the way of blessing, The lay blessing of the 
heart comes very near, in its power, to the blessing of the Priest of 
God; for they are both touched, I think, with the hallowed fire of 
heaven. 

Is “A merry Christmas!” a nothing in expression; is it like 
‘How do you do?” Is it only a conventionalism? I think it is not 
anothing. I think it generally means what it says. I do believe 
‘“‘ Merry Christmas!” in the mouths of the sons and daughters of 
Britain, to be honest, to be a reality, to be no mere compliment, no 
sham at all. What a blessing to be real once a year; once a year 
to be honest ; to be sincere at least on the 25th of December! Oh, 
it makes up a little for other things; it palliates a little; yes, it is 
something of a cloak for some sins of insincerity! 

My very strong impression is that fashionable people in the London 
suburbs don’t care for Christmas half as we do. They don’t have 
any wassail, or merry-making, or nonsense ; bless you, it would be 
far too vulgar; it might lead up to an emotion. The only admissible 
emotion just now is that which arises from the maudlin or the 
blasphemy of such as assure you that they “cannot look upon this 
beautiful wogld because its most charming scenery appears stained 
with the blood of the Saviour;”* or enquire, in a parody (which 
surely ought to have produced an application of the member men- 
tioned in the original), “how are your poor souls?” 

If this sort of stuff, to which thousands of fine ladies are listening 
every Sunday at Church as well as at Meeting, be Christianity, we | 
had better, perhaps, inquire into the evidences of some other religion , 
but it is not even a burlesque of the only true faith; it is simply an 
impudent addition—the most criminal as well as the most silly that 
was ever designed by man, or by some other person. I should be 
very sorry to see a man get drunk on Christmas-day; but if he 
must be intoxicated either with alcohol or with blasphemy, the 
proper thing is to prefer the alcohol, as the more Innocent. A lady 
who would be quite shocked at a kiss under the misseltoe, as 
vulgarity fit only for the lowly, might not be ashamed to talk the 
most hideous sentiment about those dear men who hoax her from 
the pulpit. Nay, I will venture to say that she would shed tears of 
rapture were she not hindered by the objection which really opposed 
the kiss, viz., that the pearl powder (or whatever it is) would come 
off her face. i ; roy 

A good deal of the pleasure with which we anticipate Christmas 
is due to the interesting bustle of the preparations for it. This is 
of course, lost to the style of lady just mentioned. In the country, 
it is great fun to see the holly come in; nay, even to cut it oneself, 
to pick out some bright pleces, if it is a good year for berries. The 
decoration of the house, and (if you happen to know the parson) of 
the church is as interesting a matter ag any other which occurs 
during the year. The instructions for Church-decoration in the Lady's 
Journalare excellent, and reflect the very greatest credit upon whom- 
soever arranged them. I do think that the preparation of the Christ- 
mas-tree interests others besides children. There is surely no greater 
mistake than to allow it to come into the house ready ornamented. 
The gratification is not so much to see it what it is, as to make it 
what it is; and it would be easy enough to draw a moral from that 
fact which should go far beyond Christmas-trees. Don’t think that 
IT have not, and that lately, stuck up the little candles, and hung on 
the tinsel and the packets, as tastefully as I could, with this hand. 
Of course I have; and tied the Union Jack up high, over all, witha 
mighty enthusiasm. Don’t you dip your hand into the snap-dragon 
now just as often as you dipped it when you were eight years old? 
Don’t you give the same little screams, and snap your finger when it 
is burnt, just as if you were a child? 0, may the time bs very far 
off when you don't, my cousin; may it be very long, if it piease God, 
before you cease to pull crackers, and to play at blind man’s buff! 

And so we settled that no one must be surprised if he had to take 
the senna with the sweets: let us wish a double blessing to those 
houses where there are tears as well as smiles! ‘Never mind,’ let 
us tell them, ‘even if some one did sit in that little chair last year 
who is not in it now;—for not only in this world, but up into that 
other too, those of whom is the Kingdom of Heaven must be suf- 
fered to come to Him.’ 

Remember me to all our friends, whoever they are, and wish them 
a “Merry Christmas.” I, at least, have to thank them for very 
much patience and attention.—Always yours, PEREGRINE, 


The reading has at length become rather tedious ; 


* Both these are facts, 
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THE ORDER OF THE DANNEBROG. 


[Waldemar IL, King of the Danes, in the commencement of the 13th century, 


having waged war against the Pagans of the Baltic, his army, in one of the 
battles, was compelled to give way to the enemy, by whom they were attacked, 
and were on the point of flight, when, at the prayer of their bishop for heavenly 
aid, a red banner, with a white cross, descended from the clouds, and a voice 
from above proclaimed to the Christian combatants a glorious victory, provided 
they adhered to that sacred sign. ‘Animated by this heavenly token of regard, 
the fugitives turned again, pressed, in full confidence of victory, into the ranks 
of the foe, and completely overthrew them. In remembrance and celebration 
of this important event, as well as in recompense of those who had distinguished 
themselves in the battle, Waldemar founded the order of the Dannebrog, and 
bestowed it immediately upon thirty-tive of his bravest warriors.—See Carlisle's 
‘oreign Orders of Knighthood, article Denmark, page 103. 
The celebrated Danish poet Ingemann has a fine poem upon this miraculous 
standard, which is thus spiritedly translated by Dr. Bowring.) 
W AVE proud o'er Codan surges 
Thou Dannebrog blood-red, 
Thy glance through night emerges, 
No lightning scathes thy head. 
Thou over heroes rearing 
A pyramid of fame, 
Thy splendid cross upbearing 
To heaven our Denmark’s name. 
From heaven thou didst come hither, 
hou Denmark's hallow'd gem, 
And ecall’dst her warriors thither, 
Earth cannot equal them; 
Yet, long as song rejoices | 
The listening land and sea, 
Or northern bards have voices, 
Shall glory wait on thee. 


tall out, in battle’s thunder, 
On Zul, thine hero bold, 
Storm forth, in strains of wender, 
The deeds of Tordenskiold! 
Fly, fly on heavenly pinions, 
Their glory to proclaim, 
And teach the stars’ dominions 
‘hy noble Hoidfeld’s name! 


Each star, when thou alightest, 
Name some heroic man, 

And tell the best and brightest 
Of Denmark’s Christian! 

He stands in bright apparel, 
On Triumph’s splendent car, 

Where, crown'd with deathless laurel, 
Our Rud and Absalon are. 

With palms of victory waving, 
The Dannebrog! he sees 

Thy white cross battle braving, 
For battles victories ; 

High o’er the loud winds bear thee, 
Thy sons around thee call, 

Let ocean’s verges hear thee, 
And glance and gleam on,all. 


So proud through Denmark flying, 
So proud to India fly, 

Where barbarous lands are lying 
O’er mountains far and high, 

There tell thy deeds of glory, 
Thy heroes’ bold emprise, 

And gladden with the story 
Their own blest Paradise! 


See! see! thou art succeding! 
They kindle at the word; 
See! for thy glory bleeding 
They rush upon the sword! 
O’er every ocean scatter’d 
Thy name of power shali spread, 
ll northern helms are shatter'd, 
And Danish hearts are dead. 

(It will hardly be necessary to remark that several passages in this poem 
refer to various periods of note in Danish history ; thus, for instance, the fourth 
line of the fourth stanza refers to the revival of the order of the Dannebrog in 
1671, at the coronation of Christian V. It may also be remarked that, next to 
the order of the Elephant, this is one of the most ancient orders in Europe, 
bearing date 1216, ranking after the English order of the Garter and the 
Spanish one of the Golden Fleece. In the present day, when the Crown, alas! 
no longer the fountain of honour, is represented by ministers, and when 
knighthood, no longer a badge of distinction, is bestowed indiscriminately upon 
fat aldermen and civic nonentities, a reference to the real ancient orders 
becomes not only pleasing, but absolutely necessary.] CaRLos. 
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A CALL FROM DUTY. 


4 Uso VOICE AGAIN: it seems to say 
“QO, leave that weary road! 
Poor slave of duty, come away, 
‘And rest at my abode!” . 
And still a small voice whispers from within, 
“Go not—go not away: tis sin, 'tis sin.” 


I strive to fly: yet when I see 
Her eyes so brightly glisten, 
And when she softly speaks to me 
I cannot choose but listen ; 
And still the small voice whispers from within, 
“Phe serpent hath bright eyes and so hath sin.” 
Quoth she: “ Why would’st thou fly from me ? 
Why doubt so sweet a guide ? 
Deceitful friends would hardly be 
So constant at thy side.” 
And still the small voice whispers from within, 
“Death stalketh by thee ever ; so doth sin.” 


“Come, come away, and turn with me 
Adown this pleasant lane ; 
My home is there—thy home shall be— 
‘Then come and join my train.” 
he small voice whispers, “ Pray’r will break the spell: 
The pleasant lane is short—beyond is hell.” 
On bended knee I fall—I pray— 
I ery for strength from Heav'n : 
The magic voice is sped away, 
The magic bonds are riven. 
The still small voice sings joyously within, 


“Tis past—'tis past away : twas sin, twas sin.” Tt. B. 
“ 


SEWING MACHINES.—No. I. 


HE USE OF SEWING MACHINES is extending generally 
amongst the various classes of society—from the lady who works 
one merely for amusement to drive away the tedium of an otherwise 
idle hour, to the working-girl, whom they supply with the means of 
existence. Nevertheless, few persons are acquainted with the nature 
of their mechanical action, and not many even know the variety of 
stitches that the different machines produce. The interesting history 
of the rise and progress of these valuable appliances is scarcely known 
beyond the circle of the machinists who produce them, and to some of 
these even it is a dead letter. 

In the articles, of which this is the commencement, we propose to 
trace the manufacture of these most useful instruments, from the~ 
first crude and failing efforts to imitate the action of that most mar- 
vellous machine, the human hand, to the present perfect state of those 
instruments that are capable of sewing from 1000’ to 2000 stitches, or 
between one and two yards of seam, per minute. 

‘As far as we are aware, the history of sewing-machines belongs 
entirely to the present century, the first machine of which we have any 
record being protected by a patent taken out in France as early as 1804. 
In all machines that are made to perform some action that has pre- 

viously been done by the agency of manual labour, the first efforts have 
always been mere imitations of theaction of the human hand, and, con- 
sequently, they have always been failures. The hand of man is so perfect 
an instrument, is capable of such an infinite variety of movements, which 
can be regulated or altered by the act of an intelligent will, that it is 
able to adapt itself to the varying circumstances of each case in a 
manner which no machine can possibly imitate: hence the latter, to be 


successful, must work in a way of its own, and not in any slavish 
imitation of the human action. 
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We need not occupy much space or time in describing the ordinary 
method of sewing by hand, in which a threaded needle is partly pushed 
through the cloth, released by the fingers, seized at the front, and 
drawn through. ‘The first machines attempted to imitate this action, 
and failed. An instrument was patented in 1842 for making this 
“through and through” stitch. A double-pointed needle, as shown 
in Fig. 1, was used, having 4 single eye in the centre, through which 


Fig. 1. 
the thread was passed, and pincers were employed, which were moved 


by the action of the machine; these alternately seized the needle on 
each side, and pulled and pushed it through and through, making the 
stitches as shown in our engraving. It is obvious that a contrivance so 
clumsy in its character, and producing so weak a seam, could not 
remain long without improvement, and, consequently, the following 
year another invention was patented, for the purpose of producing a 
running stitch. 


This is illustrated in our second figure. In this contrivance the 
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cloth was plaited by being pressed between gmall-toothed wheels some- 
what like the rollers of a goffering machine, and through the plaits thus 
formed a threaded needle was thrust, producing the stitch shown in the 
engraving. 

It is obvious, however, q 
want the great essentials of firmness, 
A machine can be of slight value if its action is 
that of the unaided hand. : : 

The first really great improvement was the introduction of the 
stitch known as the ‘loop stitch,” * chain stitch,” or “crochet stitch ;” 
the latter name being applied because the machines were originally 
made to work with a so-called crochet needle. ‘This was pushed 
perpendicularly through the cloth, so as to catch hold of the thread 
below; it was then drawn up, bringing with it a loop of the thread. 
This loop remained round the shaft of the needle, whilst it passed through 
the cloth a second time @ slight distance in advance; when below it 
again catches the thread, bringing a new loop through the cloth and 
through the first made loop; a third loop is then made through the 


that the stitches produced by these machines 
security, and rapidity of action. 
not more rapid than 


second, and so on, until the required length of seam 1s completed. 
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The stitch as shown in Fig. 3, consists of a series of loops precisely 
identical with those formed by crochet-work, the fabrics to be sewn 
together lying between the upper row of loops, and the lower single 
line of thread. It is obvious that this stitch which is formed with a 
single thread, is not alike on both sides; it has, however, a very 
ornamental appearance, and if sewn with stout silk, 1s well adapted to 
embroidery and braid work. After a short time this contrivance, which 
was first patented in France in 1830, was much improved, as instead of 
a crochet hook, a needle with an eye was used to carry the thread, which, 
when passed through the cloth, formed a loop that was caught by a 
revolving hook; this effects the same looping 4S the crochet needle, and 
is free from the objections made to the latter on account of its liability 
to break and catch in the cloth. 

At the present time, @ very great improvement h 
construction of chain-stitch machines, which we shal 
sequent article. ; 

he stitch known as the “ double-loop stitch,” knotted stitch, or tho 
double lock stitch, was invented by Messrs. Grover and Baker in 1851. 

In this machine two threads are used, one being usually much finer 
than the other; the upper thicker one only passes through the fabric, 
giving a loop, the lower finer one being interlaced through and St pone 
the upper loop; as shown in Fig, 4, in which the threads are 80 Toose y 
drawn up, that the peculiar and somewhat complicated arrangement, 


can be easily followed. 


as been made in the 
1 describe in a sub- 
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drawn somewhat tighter, is shown in Fig. 5. 
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‘he same stitch, 
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This seam is peculiarly elastic, and has a very ornamental effect; if 
the lower thread be thick, the seam has all the appearance of a braid, 
and the machines are sometimes said to be able to make their braid 
and sew it on at the same time. 

One great peculiarity about the stitch is, that if the fabric be cut 
away carefully, the threads are left so interlocked as to makea kind o 
chain; and many of our readers may remember seeing the manufacture 
of watch-guards, by sewing-machine, in the Process Court at the 
Great Exhibition. 

The remaining stitch which we have to describe is that known as the 
shuttle, mail-bag, or lock-stitech. 'I'o form this seam two threads are 
required; these interlace in the middle of the fabric, as shown in 


Fig. 7. 
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In the machine as originally invented by Howe, the lower thread 


was carried by a small shuttle, which moved backwards and forwards, 
through the loops formed by the descent and ascent of the needle with 
the upper thread. In the Wheeler and Wilson machines, the same 
stitch is produced in another manner. The loop of the upper thread, on 
being thrust through the cloth, is caught by a rotating hook, as shown 
in Fig. 8. This pulls the loop so as to increase its size, and carries 


Fia. 8. 
it round a bobbin containing the lower thread, thus locking the two 
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hreads together ; and when this interlocking is drawn into te substance 
of the fabric, as shown in the view of the stitch (Hig. 7), dhe seam is 
complete. When properly made, this seam is alike on both suics, a 
point of great advantage in many kinds of work. 

These are the only stitches produced by the great variety of machines 
now in use, they are all either simple chain stitch, double chain stitch, 
or lock stitch. The mechanism, however, by which they are made 
varies almost every case. Our readers will now probably ask which 
is the best stitch, and whose is the best machine, @ question about as 
easily answered as if they were to ask which is the best kind of horse— 
the answer in both edge being “ that depends on the kind of work you 
want performed.” The winner of the last Oaks would bevuseless in a 
coal waggon; and the dray horse, however valuable, would be of no 
service on the race course; In the same manner each stitch has its 
merits or advantages over others. _ These relative advantages we shall 
endeavour to point out im describing the different machines in detail, 
and also to indicate such points as shall enable our readers to select 
that machine best suited to their particular purpose, whether that be 
the manufacture of coarse work, the performance of light ornamental 
sewing, or the more varied requirements of a family machine, 


WELLS AND FOUNTAINS. 


N PATRIARCHAL TIMES, when men, with their families and 
flocks, wandered hither and thither in search of food and pasturage, 
the choice of a spot whereon to pitch their tents, was chiefly regulated 
by the probability of finding a spring of water in the immediate 
vicinity. Thus we notice that Abraham, Isaac, and others, dug wells 
for |the supply of their families, and frequently strove with the inhabi- 
tants of the country for the possession of them; a stream of refreshing 
water being, as we know from the experience of modern travellers, 
precious beyond compare in those parched and arid regions. 

The wells mentioned in Scripture are connected with so many 
striking events in the history of God’s peculiar people, that we cannot 
but think of them with deep interest. Hagar, when cast out from 
her master’s house, wandered into the wilderness of Beersheba with 
her dearly-loved son, and we are told in the simple but touching words 
of Scripture that, after a time, ‘ the water was spent in the bottle.” 
Tt was then in her dire distress that her prayer was heard, her weep- 
ing eyes opened, and the hitherto unseen spring of Beer-lahai-roi 
disclosed to her sight, whose refreshing waters borne to the parched 
lips of the boy rescued him from the jaws of death! 

When “the eldest servant of Abraham’s house” went forth to crave the 
hand of Bethuel’s daughter for isaac, the son of promise, was it not at 
a well of water, without the city of Nahor, where he had halted at even- 
tide to refresh himself and rest his patient camels, that the future bride 
was first made known to him? We can picture to ourselves the 
graceful appearance of the youthful Rebekah, as with light but firm 
step, her well-poised water-jar on her head, she approached, and, with 
kind tones and soft gestures, offered drink from the crystal spring to 
the wayworn traveller and his weary camels. : 

In Bethlehem, the birthplace of David, was a well renowned for its 
sparkling waters. When the psalmist king was concealed in the cave of 
Adullam, and the Philistine hosts were encamped in the valley of 
Rephaim, their garrison filling the city of Bethlehem, how did he long 
to quench his burning thirst in the streams of his native city, exclaima 
ing, “Oh! that one would give me drink from the well of Bethlehem!” 
And later in the history of God’s people, He who “ spake as neve 
man spake,” when He journeyed through Samaria, rested at the well of 
Jacob, and asked drink of the woman who came to draw water from its 
copious streams. 

Scarcely less valued do wells appear to have been amongst heathen 
nations, for we read that in ancient Rome a religious feast was annually 
celebrated in honour of the nymphs of wells and fountains—nosegays 
and wreaths of flowers being thrown into the waters. i 

In after times, when the darkness of paganism gradually faded away 
before the lighter though yet clouded atmosphere of Papal times, the 
veneration for springs and wells was still very great; and we find that 
if the waters were bright and sparkling, and especially if they possessed 
any medicinal virtue, they were named after some saint, and dedicated 
to him. ‘There appears to have existed a superstitious adoration of 
these fountains in our own country, for we find the ‘* worship ”’ of them 
forbidden in the reign of King Edgar in 960, although various rites, 
such as adorning the wells with boughs, and decorating them with 
garlands, seem to have been practised in England in much later days. 

The prophetic superstitions attached to fountains and wells have 
prevailed from the days of paganism, when the Naiades were supposed 
to be endowed with the power of inspiring those who drank of the 
springs over which they presided. The Patrwans of Greece dipped a 
fair mirror into a well, and judged of coming sickness or health from 
the figures its surface presented. In Laconia, cakes of bread corn were 
thrown into a pool sacred to Juno, and if they sank, good was antici- 
pated ; but if, on the contrary, they floated on the surface of the water 
calamities were predicted to ensue. As late as the sixteenth century 
Camerarius writes of a fountain near the Albis or Elbe, in Germany, 
whose waters presaged wars by “turning red and bloody-coloured ;” 
and of another whose clear streams became thick and troubled 
when death was at hand, but in seasons of plenty would appear 
covered with wheat, oats and acorns. A_ tradition exists in 
Northumberland, that at the time when the Earl of Derwentwater 
was executed, a brook, running through the grounds of his country 
seat, Dilston Hall, was seen to flow with blood! A well at Oundle, in 
Northamptonshire, was said to presage any important event by drumming 
loudly, as if in accompaniment to a military march. Baxter, writing 
in the seventeenth century, affirms to have heard this when a boy, 
upon the occasion of the accession of James the First to the English 
throne, and says that it also took place on the death of Charles the 
Second! 

From the history of the healing power of Bethesda’s pool, no 
doubt the superstitions, regarding the curative properties of certain 
springs, arose. That of St. Winifrede, in North Wales, was believed 
to be effectual in removing almost every disease incidental to 
humanity, and many were the pilgrims, lame, halt, and blind, 
who might be seen slowly advancing, with careful steps, and 
crowding to immerse themselves in these holy waters, sending up 
prayers to the saint, and suspending, at her well, their crutches 
and other offerings of propitiatory adoration. The worthy saint, 
however, was not always so successful in her medical treatment, for in 
“ Lilly’s History of his Life and Times,” he relates that, ‘in 1635, a 
certain Sir George Peckham continued in the well so long, mumbling 
his Paternosters and ‘Sancta Winifreda ora pro me,’ that the cold struck 
him, and after his coming forth of that well he never spoke more !” 

Some offering to the spirit of the well seems to have been a requisite 
preliminary, and other curious ceremonies also took place. At the village 
of Llandegla, in Wales, where a well and church were dedicated to St. 
Tecla, the patient coming for cure made a gift of fourpence, washed his 
limbs in the water, walked round it three times, and repeated as often 
the Lord’s Prayer. He then presented a live fowl, which was carried 
in a basket round the well, and into the churchyard. The patient 
next entered the church and laid down under the communion-table, with 
his head resting upon a Bible, until daybreak, when he departed, after 
another offering of sixpence, and left the fowl in the church. The cure 
was supposed to be completed if the bird died, as it was then con- 
sidered that the disease had been transferred to it. In some places pins, 
needles, rusty nails, shells, or pebbles were esteemed a sutlicient gift, 
but after acure it was customary to leave at the well a rag or scrap 
torn from the clothes of the patient as a votive offering. - 

In Scotland, in the county of Banff, was a celebrated fountain, whose 
waters bore a high renown for their healing powers. It was dedicated 
to St. Michael, and its guardian spirit, under the disguise of a fly, was 
most attentive to his duties, in early times, and his movements were 
anxiously watched by the patients, who drew their conclusions as t0 
cure Or le cera by observing whether their winged friend showed 
signs Sntoigcad ulness or dejection. At length this sacred fly became 
poe, nat tired of his profession, and, neglecting his patients, lost 
rathotKinks of Sestland Dy nee Some effort appears tohave been made 
Bevéral tpacsonat otland to repress these superstitions ; for, in 1628, 
eeeeised of Peel ae Aa i before the Kirk Sessions of Falkirk, 
Seaitbnoed ie g to “Christ's well” to seek their health, and were 

0 repent ‘in linens” on three successive Sabbaths. 

It does not appear that, in former times, drinking the water from 
mineral and medicinal springs was much in vogue, but in our own day 
the watering—places which have grown up around these valuable wells 
are, as we know, annually thronged for this purpose with invalids; 
in search of health, and with others who, although requiring ?° 
assistance from the Goddess Hygeia, yet congregate there for change 
scene and amusement. 

We remember to have been at Tunbridge Wells, 
palmy days, when, on one occasion, the Parade was even more 
usually crowded with fashionables; the weather was sultry, and ti" 
visitors sat in groups, listening to the sweet strains of some favourité 
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operatic air performed by a first-rate band. Suddenly a large dog, 
evidently fresh from the chase, hot, panting, and covered with dust, 
his.tongue half out of his mouth, rushed down the Parade, and seeing 
atits further end the cool stream gurgling into the stone basin, made 
straight for it, nor paused until he had immersed himself in the 
limpid waters, where he lay floundering and rolling, enjoying his 
luxurious bath, until the attendant nymphs of the fountain (two or 
three not very handsome old women by the way) with the assistance 
of sticks, mops, and brooms, at length dislodged him, and finally 
drove him howling from his delightful resting-place! 

Tn the earliest account of London, given by Fitzstephen, a monk of 

Janterbury, the friend of Thomas-a-Becket, who wrote about the middle 
of the twelfth century, it is mentioned that on the north side of the 
city were the principal fountains, whose streams of sweet, wholesome, 
and clear water flowed from amongst the bright and glistening pebbles. 
Of these the most noted were Holy well, Clerken_ well, and St. 
Clement's well, frequented in the summer evenings by the youthful 
population, who “came thither to take the air.” : 

We look back upon the days of yore, and in fancy call up to our view 
the youths and maidens of ‘London in the olden time,’’ as, strolling 
out after the toil of the day, they met at these fayoured spots in the 
cool of the evening. Wecan fancy these wells to have been the 
trysting-place of many a youthful pair ; and can, in imagination, almost 
hear again the softly-whispered vows exchanged between the happy 
lovers, and the hopes of future bliss held out by the enamoured swain to 
“the ladye of his love!” We can see,the scholar too, deep in theological 
lore, his mind imbued with the search after wisdom and knowledge, in 
which his day has been passed. He slowly treads the path leading to 
these refreshing streams, and ponders over the contents of those 
mighty tomes of ecclesiastical learning in which his whole heart is 
absorbed, while the ee breezes fan his hot temples, and restore 

igour to his over-taxed powers. ’ 
poets then, for imagination and the good old times. Now let 
us turn to reality and the nineteenth century. 

What busy traffic and bustling crowds now throng the spots where 
erst the youth of London were wont to stray! It is true that, through 
the munificence of public bodies and private individuals, almost every 
district is ornamented with a public drinking fountain, and the crystal 
streams are once more placed within the reach of all. But where are 
now the patient ‘students and happy lovers whose soft whispers and 
faithful vows yet linger on our ears? We look around, and, pouring 
from each close street and narrow alley, troops of little urchins meet our 
eye, “the small unwashed” who, disporting themselves around the 
fountains, scrambling and fighting for the possession of the drinking 
cup, address each other in no very measured tones or choice language! 

We must not omit to mention that the practice of chaining cups to 
wells is an ancient one, for we read that in the days of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, A.D. 597, King Edwin caused ladles or cups of brass to be 
affixed to the springs for the refreshment of passengers. : 

There is yet one other well, but too noted, alas! in our own times, 
which we cannot pass by unmentioned, though we would fain draw a 
veil over its horrors. All too recent are the scars on the heart of many 
of our bereaved countrymen, for us to dare to open the wounds | afresh. 
Tt behoves us not to judge our fellow mortals, for ‘‘ Vengeance 18 mine, 
saith the Lord, I will repay.” Yet who can doubt that the recording 
angel above will have traced, in characters of blood, the name of that 
fiend in human shape, at whose command was enacted the fearful 
tragedy at the Well of Cawnpore ? Quis? 


COURT EWS, 


OSBORNE. 
N SATURDAY MORNING LAST, at ten o'clock, her Majesty, 
() - with their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, Prince and 
Princess Louis of Hesse, Princess Helena, Princess Louise, Prince 
Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, and suite, consisting of ra eee 
Caroline Barrington, Lady Augusta Bruce, the Baroness von Schenck, 
the Baroness von Grancy, the Hon. Mrs. Bruce, Colonel the Hon. Sir 
Charles Phipps, Major-General Seymour, Lieutenant-Colonel Du Plat 
(Equerries in Waiting), Colonel Biddulph, Lieutenant-General Knollys, 
Captain Grey, Captain Westerweller, and Dr. Becker, left Windsor 
Castle for Osborne, and arrived there at half past two o'clock. Her 
Majesty crossed from Portsmouth harbour in the royal yacht Victoria 
and Albert. " ae 
Countess Blucher also arrived at Osborne, and remains on a visit. . 
On SunpAy morning Divine service was performed by the Rev. G. 
Prothero before her Majesty, the royal family, and suite. 
On Monpay the Queen, and Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, 
walked and drove in the grounds. ( 7 
On TurspAy the Queen, accompanied by Prince and Princess Louis 
of Hesse and Princess Beatrice, drove out. Major-General Seymour 
attended on horseback. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 
FRANCE. 


Panis, Dec. 10.—Baron de Wendland, the Bavarian Minister, has 
returned to Paris from Munich. ‘The baron left his post some months 
since. on account of ill-health, and during his absence the business of 
the legation has been conducted by M. de Gasser, Charge d Affaires. 

Sir Anthony de Rothschild has arrived at the Hotel Bristol from 
London. Lord and Lady Castlerosse have left the same hotel for 
England. 

Lord Clyde has arrived from London in Paris, and alighted at the 
Hotel Mirabeau. ; 

“We learn from our personal sources of information,” says the Patrie, 
“that Queen Victoria sent word to King Don Fernando of Portugal 
some days ago by telegraph of the issue of the negotiations entered 
into between the three protecting powers, and to request his adhesion 
in the event of the Greek people offering him the crown. A telegraphic 
despatch from the King arrived in London on the 10th or 11th. Don 
Fernando, without entering into any explanations, thanked the Queen, 
and announced that a written reply would be sent by the next mail.” 

La France of this evening says :—‘* The protecting powers of Greece, 
in proposing to King i erdinand of Portugal to become a candidate for 
the Greek crown, stipulated expressly that the Greek Constitution 
should be so modified as to allow the Sovereign individual religious 
freedom, provided the Greek faith were recognised as the religion of the 


State.” : wr? 
Dec. 20.—A Council of Ministers was held on Saturday at the 
Tuileries, the Emperor presiding. 


M. Adolphe de Leuven has been named director of the Opéra 
Comique, in the room of M. Perrin. : 2 

M. Aubert, ex-chef de bureau at the Imperial Printing-office, has 
bequeathed by will a sum of 10,000fr. to the Orphan Asylum of the 
Prince-Impérial, and the amount has been handed over to the Minister 
of the Interior. fais. 

The .Voniteur publishes imperial decrees appointing M. Troplong to 
be President of the Senate for 1863, and M. de Royer, Marshal Count 

saraguay d’Hilliers, Marshal Count Régnaud de St. Jean-d’Angely, and 
Marshal Duke de Malakoff, vice-presidents. ; 

Baronne de Budberg, the wife of the Russian Ambassador, had the 
our of being received on Saturday by the Emperor and Empress. 
Barons de Lajus and Salinet, officers of the ceremonies of the Emperor, 
and the Countess de Rayneval, Lady of the Palace, went to the Russian 
Embassy to conduct the Ambassadress to the Tuileries. The cortege, 
which was composed in the same manner as for the reception of the 
Ambassador a few days g0, entered the Court of the Tuileries by the 
‘Are de ‘Triomphe, where troops! were drawn up to pay the usual military 
honours. Baronne de Budberg was received by the Grand Master of 
the Ceremonies and the Grand Eg in, and presented successively 
to the Emperor and Empress; who were surrounded by their officers, 
erand officers, and ladies of the palace, after which the Ambassadress 
was conveyed back to the Embassy with the same ceremonial Since 
the re-establishment of the empire Mesdames de Serrano and the 
Princess de Metternich had received the same honours as ambas- 
aise Gekeral Bernadotte was proclaimed King of Sweden, the 
principle was adopted that the male descendants of the new monarch 
should alone succeed to the throne, the females being epee ; As the 
present King, Charles XV-, has by his marriage with the I TiNCeSs 
Wilbelmina-Frederica of Holland, only one child, a daughter, the 
Princess Louise, the crowa, on the King’s death, devolves to his 
brother, Prince Oscar. A deputy of Calmar has now brought forward 
a proposition which, letters from Stockholm state, meets with con- 
siderable support in the four deliberative Chambers, and having for 
object to permit the princess to ascend the throne. This is manifestly 


hon 


unjust towards Prince Oscar; but the same letters state that, notwith- 
standing that drawback, the supporters and opponents of the proposition 
are about equally balanced in the Chambers. 

A letter from Cannes, in the Messager of Nice, says :—“* The King of 
Bavaria lately paid a visit here, and “went over the chateau, and the 
ancient prison of the Jron Mask. ‘The King and his suite returned to 
Nice in the evening.” 

Dec. 20.—The JVoniteur announces that the Emperor will receive at 
the Palace of the Tuileries at one o’clock on the Ist January the diplo- 
matic corps, the constituted bodies, the civil authorities, and the officers 
of the National Guard and the army. The Emperor and Empress will 
receive at nine in the evening of the 2nd the ladies of the diplomatic 
body and those who have been already presented at Court. The ladies, 
who may be accompanied by their husbands, must wear Court mantles. 
The gentlemen must be in full uniform or in Court dress. 

Prince Napoleon left Paris yesterday morning for the country, and 
will not return until the end of the month. The Prince is accompanied 
by Colonel Ragon, one of his aides-de-camp. 

Count Bastoggi, ex-Minister of Finance in Italy, and the Chevalier 
Domenico Baldanio, Director of the Italian Crédit Mobilier, have 
arrived in Paris. 

Count Lallemand, who has directed ad interim the Embassy at Rome 
ue the arrival of Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne, arrived yesterday in 

aris, 

La France of this evening Says :—“ King Ferdinand has desired the 
different Portuguese legations to declare to all the powers that he 
absolutely refuses the throne of Greece ” 


_—_.. 


GERMANY. 

Vienna, Dec. 15.—On the arrival at Vienna yesterday of the Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess of Prussia, they were received at the rail- 
way station by the Emperor (who wore the uniform of his Prussian 
regiment), surrounded by @ brilliant staff of distinguished officers. The 
principal civic authorities were also present. The station was hand- 
somely decorated, and a guard of honour was on duty. The Emperor 
offered his arm to the Crown Princess, and led her royal highness down 
the steps of the railway station to a carriage which was in waiting. 
To,day the Crown Prince and Crown Princess dined en famille with 
the Emperor at the Hofburg, the Crown Prince having visited the 
military establishments during the morning. To-morrow a grand din- 
ner will take place at Court in honour of the royal guests ; on Wednes- 
day there will be a hunt in the imperial park; and on Thursday their 
royal highnesses will take their departure for Berlin. : 

Drc.16.—The Crown Prince and Crown Princess of Prussia were 
present at fhe Court Opera House last night, with the Emperor and 
Empress, and the Archdukes Albert, Rainer, and William. he Crown 
Prince sat by the side of the Empress. 

Dec. 18.—A grand review of the division of infantry was held on 
Tuesday, in front of the Francis Joseph Barrack, in honour of the 
Crown Prince of Prussia. His Royal Highness wore the uniform of 
an Austrian colonel, and rode by the side of the Emperor, who was 
accompanied by the Archdukes William and Leopold. At the close of 
the review the troops defiled before the Emperor and his royal guest, 
who advanced a few paces as the bands played the Prussian national 
hymn. <A second grand hunt took place yesterday in the imperial park 
Besides the Emperor and the Crown Prince, there were present the 
Archdukes Francis Charles, William, Rainer, and Leopold, the Duke of 
Modena, Prince Wasa, Prince Charles of Baden, the Prince of Wurtem- 
berg, and the Prince of Coburg, aud several generals, diplomatists, and 
other persons of distinction. his morning the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess left Vienna by a special train on the Northern Railway 
for Berlin, by way of Breslau. They were accompanied to the station 
eee was prettily decorated with flowers) by the Emperor and 

mpress, who took an affectionate leave of their royal guests. Besides 
a guard of honour, with a regimental band, the governor of the city 
and several generals in command and other military and civil autho- 
rities were present. ; 

Berwin, Dec. 18.—The Crown Prince and Crown Princess will pro- 
ceed to England in March, to be present at the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales and the Princess Alexandra. Only a small suite will accom- 
pany their Royal Highnesses, Whose stay at the English Court will be 
but brief. The Duke of Saxe Coburg will also proceed to England on 
the occasion. 

The interview which Sir Andrew Buchanan had with the King on 
presenting his credentials lasted for an hour. His Majesty immediately 
afterwards conferred with the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Dec. 19.—The Crown Prince and the Crown Princess of Prussia, 
arrived in Berlin early this morning in the best of health, and soon 
afterwards visited his Majesty and the Queen Dowager. 

The Countess Pourtalés has entered on her duties as Chief Lady of 
Honour to the Crown Princess. 

This evening, while the streets were filled with people making pur- 
chases for the Christmas festivities, the Crown Prince, accompanied by 
his son Prince William, drove through the crowded markets. His 
Royal Highness was received with every mark of respect, as is always 
the case when he appears in public. 


—_—_——. 


ITALY. 


Turty, Dec. 20.—The decree closing the Italian Parliament is shortly 
expected. ¢ 

Garibaldi arrived at Leghorn this morning, and left in the course of 
the day for Caprera. L 

Duc. 21 (Evening).—The steamer Surdaigne, having Garibaldi on 
board, was compelled by the violence of the weather to return to 
jeenenn yesterday. It is rumoured that Garibaldi intends going to 

aples. 

Dec. 22.—In to-day’s sitting of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
a royal decree was read proroguing the session. The official gazette 
will shortly publish the decree closing the Parliament. Baron 
Ricasoli has refused to become ® member of the committee deputed to 
inquire into the causes of the brigandage in Naples. 

A body of French and Italian troops, commanded by Major Lachelli, 
has made an expedition on the Roman frontier and dispersed the re- 
mainder of Tristany’s band of brigands. 

Dec. 23.—The rumour, circulated by certain French journals, of some 
misunderstandings having occurred between the Ministers, and of 
Ministerial modifications, is entirely unfounded. 

The Gazetta di Torino of to-day says:— Jt is asserted that the King 
will make a journey to Paris to assist at the baptism of the son of the 
Prince and Princess Napoleon.” 


-_—_——— 


GREECE. 


Arms, Dec. 22.—The National Assembly was opened to-day with 
great ceremony. A Te Deum was celebrated in the principal church 
in honour of the occasion. ‘The President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment has not yet made his report to the Assembly. pl 

The Hon. Mr. Elliot has arrived here. Perféct tranquillity prevails 
throughout Greece. 


a 


PORTUGAT, 


Lispon, Dec. 12.—'The proceedings of the Duke de Loule, who wishes 
to have his marriage with the Infanta Donna Anna Officially legalised 
by the Government, thus making his son heir to the throne in case of 
default, have caused much angry discussion in Lisbon, and given rise 
to bitter animadversions in the provincial newspapers. 

A terrific accident has occurred on the Eastern Railway. A train 
with materials and about 200 workmen Was passing over the Bridge 
of Stor, when it suddenly gave Way, and the whole were precipitated 
into the river. It is reported that about 109 people were killed and 
many wounded. se, : f 

A change or modification of the Ministry is almost certain to take 

lace. - 
a Dec. 23.—M is said that the Kmerald frigate brought to Dom 
Fernando fan autograph letter from the Queen of England, which is 
reported to contain an offer of the throne of Greece—a distinction that 
Dom Fernando is said to have promptly declined. : 

The King and Queen are residing at the palace of Ajuda. — ; 

The results of the last vintage are very satisfactory, both in quality 
and quantity of the wine. 


_— 


RUSSIA, 

St. Pererspure, Dec. 20.—An imperial ukase has been published 
to-day removing any confiscations still in force upon the property of 
well-disposed Polish exiles who have returned to their country, even 
should they have been born abroad. 

Dec. 18.—The Grand Duke Michael has been appointed Lieutenant 
of the Emperor in the Caucasus. 

Dec 23.—A marriage is arranged between Prince William of Baden 
and the eldest daughter of the Grand Duchess Marie of Leuchtenberg. 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who had been spending 


| Several days with the Earl and Countess of Westmoreland, at Apthorpe 


Hall, Northamptonshire, returned to town on Saturday last. A select 
party had the honour of being invited to meet his Royal Highness. 

Count and Countess de Flahault and Miss Elphinstone de Flahault 
have left Broadlands on a visit to the Mar yuis of Lansdowne at 
Bowood. 

The Earl and Countess of Kinnoul are 
Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

The Earl and Countess of Malmesbury 
at Heron Court, Christchurch. 

Lord Ashburton, who left London a few weeks ago with the intention 
of proceeding to the south of France for the winter, has been detained 
in Paris by illness. At one period his indisposition assumed a very 
alarming aspect, but during the last week his lordship has slowly 
improved, and during the latter part of the week the medical reports 
have been more favourable. 

‘The Earl and Countess De Grey have arrived at Studly Park, near 
Ripon, from Nocton Park, Lincolnshire, with the intention of passing 
the Christmas holidays at the former seat. 

Captain and Mrs. Algernon de Horsey have arrived at Deene Park, 
on a visit to the Earl and Countess of Cardigan, from visiting the Earl 
and Countess of Hardwicke at Wimpole Hall. * i 

The Earl and Countess of Craven and 
Ashdown Park, Berks, where they 
holidays. 

Sir Frederick Johnstone has taken a residence 
for the hunting Season, 

The Karl and Countess of Verulam have been receiving a succession 
of visitors at Gorhambury. 

he Earl of Wilton is entertaining 
Melton Mowbray. 

The Earl and Countess Spencer, who have been passing the week at 
Tottenham Park, near Marlborough, with the Marquis and Marchioness 
St ee oe returned to Althorp Hall, Northamptonshire, on Saturday 
ast. 

The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P., and Mrs. Disraeli have left 
Hughenden Manor, Bucks, for Torquay. 

The Countess of Elgin, on board’ the Feroze, left Suez on the 
13th inst. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge received a select party‘at 
dinner on Monday evening, at Gloucester House. 

The Duke of Devonshire and Lady Louisa Cavendish left Chats- 
worth a few days since for Holkar Hall, for the Christmas holidays. 

The Earl Delawarr has been confined to his residence in Upper 
Grosvenor-street for some days past by indisposition. 

Lord Eustace Cecil has taken a residence in Eccleston-square for a 
term of years. 

The Duke of Rutland is entertaining a select party at Belvoir Castle. 

Viscountess Jocelyn left St. Leonard’s-on-Sea on Wednesday to join 
the circle assembled at Broadlands, Hants, on a visit to Viscount and 
Viscountess Palmerston. 

Colonel and the Hon. Mrs. Lloyd-Lindsay have left Westonbirt, 
Gloucestershire, for their seat, Lockinge House, Berks. 

After a long illness, George, Earl of Gifford, died at Dufferin Lodge, 
Highgate, on Monday, aged 40. The noble Earl, born at Yester House, 
Haddingtonshire, April 26, 1822, was the eldest son of General the 
Marquis of T'weeddale, K.T., K.C.B., by Lady Susan Montagu, third 
daughter of William, fifth Duke of Manchester. He graduated M.A. 
at Cambridge, from Trinity Hall, in 1845; and, after being private 
secretary to Lord Panmure, Secretary for War in 1854-5, was elected 
M.P. for Totness, in the Liberal interest, in November of the latter 
year, on Lord Seymour becoming the Duke of Somerset. He opposed 
the continuance of church-rates “as a sincere friend of the Established 
Church,” but declined to advocate the ballot. He was a deputy- 
lieutenant of Haddingtonshire (1846), and captain in the East Lothian 
Cavalry. Fora long period he had been the guest of his friend and 
relative, Lord Dufferin, at Highgate, having married that noble lord's 
mother a few months ago. The successor to the Marquisate of ‘'weed- 
dale, now Earl of Gifford, is Colonel Lord Arthur Hay, of the Grenadier 
Guards, born November 9, 1824, who married (I’ebruary 18, 1857) 
Helena, daughter of Count Kielmansegge, the Hanoverian Minister, by 
whom he has issue two daughters. A seat for otness is now vacant. 


passing the season at St. 
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: family have returned to 
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a select party at Egerton Lodge, 


ARRIVALS. 


The Duchess of Athole has arrived at the St. George's Hotel. 

Viscount Powerscourt has arrived from his seat in Ireland. 

Viscount and Viscountess Castlerosse have arrived at their residence 
in Eaton-place, from Paris. 

The Karl of Fife arrived in town on Saturday last from visiting Lady 
Catherine Ricardo, at Exbury House, Southampton. Her ladyship has 
returned to Grosvenor-place from St. Leonard’s. 

The Earl of Rosslyn has returned to Claridge’s Hotel from Paris. 

The Count and Countess de Taxes have arrived at Claridge’s Hotel 
from Brussels. 

The Earl of Howth has arrived at Claridge’s Hotel from the 
Continent. 

: Colonel Taylor, M.P., and Mrs. Taylor, have arrived in town from 
aris. 

Major Carpenter has arrived at Fenton’s Hotel from Dover. ‘ 

Captain Tawke, and Mrs. and Miss 'Tawke, have arrived at Howchin's 
Hotel, from the Green Park, Bath. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reginald Yorke have arrived at Farrance’s Hotel, from 
Forthampton Court, near Tewkesbury. 4 

The Right Hon. Sir George Grey has arrived in town from his seat, 
Falloden, Northumberland. i 

Mrs. and the Misses Hamilton have arrived at the Brunswick Hotel, 
Jermyn-street, from Paris, on their way to Scotland. | 

Lord and Lady Elibank have arrived at Brown's Hotel from 
Scotland. Rist. 

Colonel and Mrs. Clarmont have arrived at Claridge’s Hotel from 
Lyndford, Norfolk. : 

Dr. Thornwall and the Misses Thornwall, of New York, have 
arrived at tne Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-street, on their way_to Paris. 

Mrs. Lyne Stevens has arrived at Claridge’s Hotel, from Lyndford, 
Norfolk. d : 

M. and Madame Thomond have arrived at Claridge’s Hotel from 
Jersey. : Z Sire 

The Hon. Frederick Byng has arrived in town from Visiting Viscount 
and Viscountess Palmerston at Broadlands. 


DEPARTURES. 

Viscount Campden has left town to join her ladyship 
who are passing the season in Paris. 

Sir George and Lady Julia Wombwell have left town for their seat, 
Newburgh Park, Yorkshire. 
C Ce C. Kemeys-Tynte has left Fenton's Hotel for Cefn-Mably, 

ard. - J 

both Harriet St. Clair has left Claridge’s Hotel for Paris, on her way 
to Nice. 

Mr. a Mrs. Sampson and Mrs. Lewis have left Claridge’s Hotel, 
for Henbury. 

nyt ae Lady poet axe left. Stafford House, St. James ee 
they have been visiting the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, for buth~ 
field Hall, Staffordshire, ger Duchess of Su \ 

Lord Strangford has left the Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-street. 
ne eee ee Lady Howard have left Belgrave-square, for Brighton 

sw weeks. 

Sir George and Lady Julia Wombwell have left Howchin’s Hotel for 
their seat, N ewburgh Park, Yorkshire. 

Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Pearson have 
seat, Oakley Hall, Northamptonshire. y 

Viscountess Curzon left Curzon House on Monday, On a visit to the 
pre and Countess of Westmoreland, at Apthorpe House, Northampton- 
shire 


and family, 


left Howchin’s Hotel for their 


The leading newspapers of the Italian Democratic party deny in the 


most positive. terms the story about a duel between Menotti Garibaldi 


and General Pallavicino. 

Tims Furure PRINCESS oF Watrs.—It is a curious fact that one or 
more of the Christian names of the Princess Alexandra Caroline Mary, 
Charlotte Louisa J ulia_of Denmark attaches to each of the Queens, 
Consort of England since the revolution. Thus King Willian: 
IIL’s consort (though also regnant) was Mary; George IE.’s consort 
was Wilhelmina Charlotte Caroline ; George III’s Sophia Charlotte; 
George IV.’s Caroline Amelia Elizabeth; and William IV.’s Adelaide 
Louisa Theresa Caroline Amelia—Zllustrated London News. 
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THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


[DECEMBER 27, 1862. 


NOTICES 'TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. Misprriyt.—In the article on Christ- , Maup.—If you place velvet which has 


mas Day (in the last number), as to 
the derivation of the word ‘“ yule"— 
for “ ovovale,” read ‘‘ol or ale.” 

Do orosa is requested to forward her 
address to the office of this journal. 


WORK-TABLE. 

A Sunscriser.—We will with pleasure 
make inquiries about the mosquito 
net for you, and in our next number 
will let you have full particulars con- 
cerning it: the shop where itis to be 
procured, the price, &c. 

Aps.—Canvas work would be the best 
suited for your purpose. ‘“ Fender 
ottomans” should be about a quarter 
of a yard in width and of the same 
length as the fender. The choice of 
the design should be regulated in 
some measure by the style of the 
carpet aud furniture. 

Miss ‘T.—We have inserted your re- 
quest, hoping that some of our 
readers will give you the informa- 
tion you desire. Should they fail to 
do so, we will request Mdlle. Riego 
to design a gentleman’s knitted 
waistcoat, and give full instructions 
for making it, and it shall appear as 
early as possible. 

Hetex. —'the French merino wool 
necessary for knitting the ‘Queen 
Shawl,” is to be purchased at Mr. 
Helbronner’s, 265, Regent-street. We 
do not know the price of it, but do 
not think it is expensive. 

DRESS. 

Avqusta.—Coloured kid boots tomatch 
the dress are extremely fashionable 
in Paris; high heels are not ‘“ex- 
ploded,” they are as general as they 
have ever been during the last few 
years. We have seen the gaufred 
Russian leather boots you allude to, 
and imagine you could procure them 
at any fashionable west-end boot- 
makers. : 

Lapy M.—Thanks for your hint; we 
will act upon it on the first oppor- 
tunity which arises for doing so. 
The design—for a velvet chatelaine, 
with steel beads—has already been 
promised—and will shortly appear. 

Awny.—Lace or muslin cravats are worn 
at this season of the year only in- 
doors, and as substitutes for collars’; 
they are tied in front with a large 
bow. The ends are generally com- 
posed of alternate rows of embroi- 
dered and lace insertion and are 
edged with lace; frequently the 
muslin is simply scolloped round. 
The ends may be either square, 
round, or oar shaped. 

Hervine.—The Garibaldi bodice is 
made in other colours as well as 
scarlet, and of any material you 
choose. It is not necessarily con- 
fined round the waist with a band; 
many are made loose, and the ends 
worn under the skirt. When ar- 
ranged in this manner they set closer 
to the figure. 

JuctA.—Plush mantles are more worn 
in Paris than in London; but still 
they are fashionable out-door cover= 
ings here. We cannot advise you 
as to the colour of your proposed 
purchase, as we do not know what 
dress you intend wearing it over. 
Grey and stone are useful colours, 
as they assimilate well with either a 
black or any bright-coloured silk 
dresses. 

Aw Amateur Mittiyer.— White blonde 
is much prettier for trimming a 
black velvet bonnet than white 
Maltese lace. The latter is thick and 
heavy looking; but if you are mak- 
ing a useful bonnet we would advise 
you to employ neither the one nor 
the other, as in London white soon 
gets dingy, and when once its fresh- 
ness has gone, its beauty has departed. 

A Constant Vistror.—We can suggest 
nothing better than black Maltese 
lace as a covering for the pleating 
round the bottom of your pink sillx 
dress; but we approve rather the 
plan of renewing a trimming altoge- 
ther than of covering over a soiled 
one. 


been spotted with rain, or otherwise, 
over a basin of boiling water, and 
hold it there for some time, the steam 
will cause the pile to rise, and all the 
marks will vanish from the velvet. 
But, from your account, your mantle 
has been too thoroughly drenched to 
admit of such a simple process. The 

est advice we can give you is to 
unpick it and send it to a skilful 
cleaner and dyer’s. Most probably 
he will restore it for you at a trifling 
cost. We never heard of pipeclay 
being used as a substitute for soap, 
for washing the face, but should 
imagine it to be both hurtful to the 
skin, and disagreeable in the appli- 
cation. 

SOCIETY. 

A Constant Reaper.—The gentleman’s 
family should, most certainly, be the 
Jirst to call upon the lady who has 
accepted him as her husband. As 
the gentleman is generally supposed 
to woo the lady, the first advances, 
even in the most trifling matter, 
should be made by him and those 
belonging to him. We are rather 
surprised at the question. 


PASTIMES. 

Crinpace.—l. The highest score that 
can be made on a crib of four cards 
and the turn-up is twenty-nine. The 
crib must consist of three fives and 
a knave, and the turn-up the five of 
the same suit as the knave. The 
count will then be fifteen-sixteen and 
twelve, and “one for his nob ”—29, 
29 The hand of three, which the 
turn-up converts into twelve, is a 
flush consisting of knave, Six, and 
four. The turn-up is the five of the 
same suit. 


Mrs. Masor A. (Whist).—A revoke is 


irrevocable after the trick is turned 
and quitted, and you must submit to 
the penalty of your carelessness, 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


HovsekeEeren.— W hy notordera saddle 


of mutton for a piece de resistance, 
instead of a sirloin of beef, of which 
you say “you are so tired ;” you will 
find it an excellent substitute. The 
rest of your dinner appears excellent. 
No need of an apology. 


S. L.—tThe vegetable which you de- 


scribe is the Aubergine. They are 
Italian, and are cooked in various 
ways; stuffed and roasted, and fried 
in Lucca oil. We have tried them, 
but do not like them very much. 


UnperGcrapuate.—There are hundreds 


of ways of brewing a bowl of punch; 
a mixture of a pint of good rum, a 
quartern of brandy, and the same of 
port wine, with lemon, sugar, and 
nutmeg to taste is to be recom- 
mended. When punch is served it 
should be accompanied by a bowl of 
herring-salad, an anchovy toast, 
sardine sandwiches, or some other 
similar dish. This gives a relish 
to the punch, and at the same time 
disarms its mischief-making quali- 
ties. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Inez DE Castro was the first wife of 


Don Pedro (Peter L of Portugal). 
He married her when he was Infant 
of Portugal against the wishes of his 
father, Alphonso IV., who wished 
him to make a more important 
match. Three courtiers of Alphonso 
obtained the king’s consent to her 
death, and murdered Inez in the 
arms of her ladies. When Don 
Pedro ascended the throne, he took 
a terrible revenge of his wife’s mur- 
derers—even taking part in their 
execution with his own hands. 
When his vengeance had thus been 
satiated, he caused the body of his 
murdered wife to be exhumed, 
dressed in royal robes, and placed 
upon the throne, with the crown 
upon its head, and to this sad relic 
of mortality all the nobles of Por- 
tugal were required to make obei- 
sance. 


. NEG Gs 


FEUILLETON OF THE WEEK. 


W* THIS WEEK go to press a day earlier than usual, 
and we have nothing to report under this division of 


the Lady's Journal. 


Authors are resting from their labours ; 


publishing is confined to the Christmas and other presentation 
books ; and the ‘Theatres are preparing for the pantomimes—of 


which we shall have to report in our next number. 


We heartily 


echo the seasonable wish now upon the tongues of our readers— 
“A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to All!” 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


HE COURT is now in retirement at Osborne ; and as for 
political events, the week has been as uneventful of business 


as Christmas week usually is. 


Excepting under the pressure 


of some very immediate and_ very exciting cause, it is the prac- 
tice of owr countrymen—and (for that matter) of our country - 
women too—to postpone everything during that week to the 
grand business of eating turkey and mince-pies. 

The Greek agitation about Prince Alfred seems to have lulled 
somewhat ; and it is now very confidently stated that the Queen 
has caused it to be very plainly announced that there is no pro- 
bability that any son of’ her’s will accept the vacant throne. 
Among other rumours now prevalent on the subject, is one to 
the effect that England and France have agreed to accept the 
ex-King of Portugal as the new King of Greece in case of 
his nomination ; only, as the ex-King of Portugal is said to be 
a sincere Roman Catholic, we do not see how he and the Greeks 
can well come to an understanding on the subject.. News from 
Naples inform us that the Greek residents of that city have 
voted for a son of Victor Emmanuel. 

Connected with the succession to the throne of Greece, 
arises the statement (now apparently adopted by the majority 
of the English press) that this country is about to give up its 
protectorate of the Ionian Islands. Whether this is really the 
intention of the Queen’s Ministers or not it is impossible for us 

know, and in all probability we shall remain in the dark 


until the meeting of Parliament enables some member to put a 
question. One alternative indeed remains, for which indeed 
more than one precedent can be found in modern history, that 
the Ministers will assume to act without either the knowledge 
or consent of Parliament. At any rate we hope that this 
matter will not be disposed of without grave deliberation. We 
do not say that it is impossible for a state of things to arise 
which would render an abandonment of the protectorate of the 
Jonian Islands advisable; but it must not be forgotten that 
when this country accepted that responsibility (at the cost of 
a very considerable annual expense) she did so for a distinct 
political object, which object is not the less desirable now than 
it was at the time the convention was made. A curious point, 
arising out of the legality of our position in the islands, serves 
to illustrate the comparison of landmarks which has been lately 
brought about in the map of Europe. If England do give up 
the islands, a congress of the protecting powers will have to 
take place, and at that congress King Victor Emmanuel will 
probably seek to appear tn the right of the King of Naples—a 
sovereign who was represented at the original congress, and who 
took part in the treaty. 

An ingenious correspondent of the Morning Post (doubtless 
with a view of pointing out some dynastic connection between 
Prince Alfred and the throne of Greece) puts forward a skeleton 
pedigree directly connecting Queen Victoria with Constantine 
the Great. The line sought to be traced out is, it must be 
admitted, rather a tortuous one, and turns aside often out of 
the direct male line Into relationships brought about by mar- 
riage. Thus, after tracing back her Majesty’s lineage to 
Edward III., we reach Theodoric of Hainault, through his 
female descendant Philippa, and so by Mathilde of Ger- 
many and Theophanoa, the daughter of Romanus H., we 
are brought to the sovereigns of the Lower Empire. ‘Fhis 
piece of heraldic ingenuity reminds us of a great authority 
on ‘ blood,” whom we once found hard at work in the British 
Museum investigating the genealogy of her Majesty, when, 
having arrived at a certain point of the investigation, he ex- 
claimed with an air of considerable exultation (as if he had just 
hit upon a discovery), ‘* Well, the Queen really does belong to 
a very respectable family after all!” 

The latest news from America tells of an important, if not 
decisive, battle being imminent between the Federals and the 
Confederates. ‘The new year will, perhaps, bring us‘something 
to guide opinion as to theultimate issue. Mr. Lincoln’s Govern- 
ment has published the correspondence which took place between 
Mr. Adams, the American Minister in London, and Lord 
Russell as to the Alabama, or ‘* Number 290.” We are sorry 
to say that this correspondence tends to confirm our original 
impression, that the Northerners have good cause to complain 
against our government for not holding the balance of neutrality 
fairly between them and the Confederates. Mr. Adams's letters 
giving the fullest possible information as to the progress of the 
building and arming of the Alabama, accompanied by affidavits, 
and by the opinions of eminent counsel, learned in the law, to 
the effect that the customs’ authorities of Liverpool not only 
hada right, but a duty to Interfere, was met by an apparently 
unmeaning statement that Her Majesty’s Ministers had no 
power of straining the municipal law, Now Mr. Adams had 
not required any straining; he had merely called upon the 
government to do its duty, and to keep faith with a people who 
were friendly to us. 

We presume that it is for the purpose of affording to the 
people of this country information as to the real state of t ings 
in ‘* Secessia,” that Captain Maury wrote his letter to the 
Times, which was published on ‘Tuesday last, if so, we could 
have desired a calmer and less obviously erroneous statement. 
At a time when even the Southern papers are giving most gloomy 
pictures of the state of things now existing around them, and 
are publishing harrowing statements as to the sore straits 
into which the Confederate soldiers have got (ragged, and even 
shoeless, in the depth of winter), we can scarcely lend a very 
attentive ear to a witness who tells us that “ there is no lack of 
food among us; and as to clothing, it is enough for me to say 
that the Custom-house receipts at Charleston for the month of 
July 1862, were greater than they have been for the correspond- 
ing month of any year of the last ten.” If this be true, the 
Southerners must be in such a state of prosperity, that we may 
well ask what they have to complain of. If the blockade 
of Charleston be so unreal that the imports are beyond 
the maximum of the past ten years, why do we not have 
more cotton in England? We do not say this is not so; we 
merely ask for information. 

The latest news from Italy is that Garibaldi (at length able 
to bear removal) has left the continent for Caprera. Rest, 
quiet, the tender solicitude of his family and friends, and the 
freshening breezes of his island home, will soon, we trust, restore 
him to a health and strength, which, let us hope, will be use- 
fully and lawfully employed. 


The judgment whereby the Inner Court of Session has reversed 
the decision of Lord Ardmillan in the Yelverton case, will be 
received, we imagine, With satisfaction by everyone but Mr. Yel- 
verton himself. Lords Deas and Curriehill concur in thinking 
that there was an actual bond fide Scotch marriage, perfectly valid 
according to the law of Scotland, and that it was so intended 
and recognised at the time by both the contracting parties. ‘The 
suggestion that the marriage was an empty ceremony, intended 
only to satisfy the conscience of the lady, was dismissed by them 
as absurd, because it could be but a poor satisfaction to her 
conscience to see one of the most sacred rites of her religion 
travestied. In opposition to this, the Lord President adhered 
to his original opinion, that the evidence adduced by the pursuer 
had not been sufficient to establish her case. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that a further appeal will be addressed to the House 
of Lords, before this much-vexed question can be finally set at 
rest. 

Undoubtedly the best thing which has happened to Mr. Digby 
Seymour yet, in connection with the rumours and scandals 
which have been so perseveringly connected with his name by 
some very energetic and imdustrious enemies of his, has been 
the disclosure of the true character of the tribunal which under- 
took the investigation of his character, revealed by the evidence 
in the case of Mr. Uudson against the Benchers of the Middle 
Temple. We will venture to say that no comic writer, even 
though animated by the most malevolent. hatred of lawyers, 
could have invented a more preposterously absurd scene, or one 
more damaging to the dignity of the Benchers of that Inn, 
than that which they themselves enacted in their own Par- 
liament Chamber one evening in last July. A “scrimmage” 
between those who were actually engaged in judicial functions 
and one of the witnesses who had been summoned before them 
to give evidence ; a rough and tumble scramble on the floor of 
the chamber of justice—benchers, witness, porters, and all 
fighting pell-mell for a document ; above all, a bencher conde- 


scending to interchange oaths with a witness—how can such 
proceedings be justified? How even accounted for upon any 
other theory than that the gentlemen who were there and then 


assembled upon a matter requiring the nicest delicacy and the 
calmest temper, had been preparing themselves for the exercise 
of their judicial functions by dining a little too liberally 2? And 
what value can we put upon the decisions of gentlemen capable 
of misconducting themselves in this flagrant manner ? 

Cox, the Irish pitman, who was found guilty of murdering 
the old woman, Ann Halliday, at Broadmires, was executed in 
front of the County Gaol, Durham, on ‘Tuesday morning. 
His wife, who was the sharer of his guilt, is respited in ac- 
cordance with that quasi-merciful rule of law which Spares 
for a time the life of a woman if she be proved to be 
with child. Let us hope in this case that this partial 
respite will be extended into a commutation of the sen- 
tence; for surely it would be more merciful to put an 
end to both mother and child than to keep the gallows 
impending over the head of the former, and condemn the 
latter to lose its mother immediately on its appearance in the 
world, What renders it all the more desirable that mercy should 
be allowed to intervene is, that the case against Cox and his 
wife (although undoubtedly strong) rests entirely upon cireum- 
stantial evidence, and a very strong doubt as to its perfect con- 
clusiveness rests in the minds of many. Cox died protesting his 
innocence ; and when the wife, stretched upon a bed of sickness 
heard the passing bell toll for her husband, she is reported to 
have wailed out protestations of both his and her guiltlessness 
of the imputed crime. Among the persons assembled to witness 
the execution were a large number of Irish, all of whom, when 
the drop fell, sank upon their knees at a signal from the priest. 
and prayed for the soul of the dying man. It is impossible to 
avoid contrasting this act with the hideous blasphemy and 
cruelty commonly manifested on these terrible occasions. 

Iwo persons, by name Shaw and Coneen, have received a 
severe lesson at the hands of Mr. Corrie, the Bow-street magis- 
trate, that charity to be perfect, should be unselfish. ‘These 
persons, it would appear, got up a lottery at the Whittington 
Club, ostensibly for the benefit of the Lancashire Distress Fund. 
AAS our readers are very possibly aware, lotteries are rendered 
illegal by an Act of Parliament, and, consequently, when the 
Treasury authorities came to look into the matter, and saw 
reason to suppose that the affair was got up more for the benefit 
of Messrs. Shaw and Coneen than of the Lancashire operatives, 
they directed a prosecution. Evidence was adduced to the 
effect that the getters-up of the lottery had tendered 10/. as the 
proceeds of the affair, but that a much larger sum of money had 
been received, and that articles of trifling value had been sold 
for very high prices in the cause of charity. The evidence was 
too strong to be resisted by the accused persons, who pleaded 
guilty, whereupon Mr. Corrie sent them to prison with hard 
labour for fourteen days. Rather hard measure surely, and for 
an offence, too, which (in point of morality) is but dressing up 
a little humbug in the cloak of charity. ‘ 


CHRISTMAS. 
BY JOHN JOSEPH BRIGGS, F.R.S.L. 


re OLD CHRISTMAS COMES! Would that in every 
£ humble cot and antler-garnished hall he came with pleasant 
smile, that his presence might bring with it hours cheerful as the 
sparks which glow upon the household log, hopes and expectations 
bright as the berries which decorate the holly and the mistletoe. To 
those who have wealth and leisure, no season seems so timely as 
Christmas for the exercise of mirth and festivity. Its advent was 
formerly marked by ruder merriment than at present, but probably 
by less real and heartfelt happiness. Then existed the games of 
throwing the sledge, leaping over the ditch, wrestling, stoolball 
pitching the bar, nine holes, ten pins, hot cockles, the morris-dance, 
leaping over the bonfire, anda host of singular and athletic pastimes. 
These have vanished before the march of civilization, and their 
places have been supplied by others of a less boisterous, but 
more intellectual character. Christmas pastimes are now almost 
exclusively confined to skating and field ~sports without the 
house, and the delights of the drawing-room within, where 
music, song, and mirth fill up the joyous evening. The 
periodical re-unions of Christmas are frequently productive of much 
happiness and benefit: the heart let loose from the cares and 
anxieties of every-day life bounds lightly in the sunshine of society 
and comes away refreshed and invigorated by the delights which are 
thrown around it. I confess I am one of those individuals who 
love a good laugh. Whether it lights up the innocent cheek of 
childhood, irradiates that of the rose-bud in her teens, or glows upon 
the countenance of age, again I confess that I loyea good laugh. 
There is in it something so joyous, so indicative of intense delight 
in the individual from whom it proceeds that our hearts seem to 
catch the magical influence of its glowing mirth. The Great 
Being who ruleth all things tells us in His word that 
if there is a “time to mourn” there is also a “ time to laugh.” 
Nay, in the beautiful creation which He has stretched around us 
the same precept Is constantly visible. ‘The earth, with all her forms 
of life, it is true, has her season of repose; but how beautiful is she 
when she laughs out in her summer flowers, her sparkling streams 
her radiant sunshine! If animated nature, too, does not precisely 
laugh, we sec In the gambols of young animals, and we hear in the 
songs of birds sufficient to convince us of the existence of intense 
joyousness. And why should not man also havo his seasons of 
enjoyment ? Why should not the flowers of jest and wit be ocea- 
sionally strewn amongst the December herbage which fringes the 
path of everyday existence? Yes; let every man have his laugh. 
Let the heart occasionally ring a merry chime as well as toll a 
solemn peal. Depend upon it that the man who can cheer the social 
circle—nay, within reasonable limits, the convivial one also—is, to 
a certain extent, a benefactor to his species. He who makes joys 
spring up where they existed not before; he who in any way lightens 
the load of sorrow which humanity has to bear, and for the time 
refreshes its jaded spirit, and puts the listener in better humour with 
himself and with mankind, is not precisely that unimportant individual 
whom some persons haye imagined. Of course 1 am speaking of 
wit when properly applied. He who feathers the shaft of his wit 
from the wing of an impure fancy—he who habitually employs irony 
against individuals and not against things—or he who creates a laugh 
against the precepts of religion—not only exercises his wit on objects 
unworthily, but abuses the fine faculty with which he is cifted, 

If Christmas is the season for the play of wit and fancy, it is also 
the one for quiet, domestic enjoyment. How many pleasing pictures 
might be drawn of the family stoup, gathered round the cheerful 
fire at evening fall, over which “ the wild tale told to the listening 
circle,” the song of woman, or the innocent prattle of childhood 
throw a delightful and irresistible charm! Would that every 
Englishman had a sire fortable home and “ friends around him.” 
But having re on “ that picture,” let us look on another which 
William Howitt has so graphically painted :— 

In poor men's huts the fire is low, 
Through broken panes the keen winds blow, 
d young and oldare cold together ; ; 
Oh! poverty is disconsolate !— 
The ri = pains are many, itsfoes are strong, 
6 Tich Man, in his jovial cheer, 
Wishes ‘twas winter through the year; 
he poor man, in his wants profound, 
With all his little children round, 
Prays God that winter be not leng! 


2L6 alleviate the rigour of such a winter, as far as circumstances 
will permit, must surely be the duty of those who possess the ability 
and the power. 


Christmas is the season for thought and reflection, At that period 
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the mind naturally reverts to past events connected with friends, 
kindred, home, and country. It also dwells upon the present, and 
pleasingly reflects, that over our own land, Peace, dove-like, hovers, 
bearing in her mouth the olive-branch fruited with blessings. Whilst 
enjoying the blessings of peace, let us not forget the great and 
“unreturning brave” who from time to time “have sacrificed their 
lives for the honour and interest of England ”—the heroes of Agin- 
court, the dauntless veterans of Waterloo, or those British Gracchi 
who bravely fell upon Crimean soil, and now lie sleeping by the 
Eastern sea. Brave men! Gallant spirits! “Let them be in our 
flowing cups freshly remembered.” Fame, perhaps, will write but 
few of them on her crape-wreathed scroll :-— 

No epitaph is theirs, no bronze, no stone; 

Their deeds unsung, their patriot deaths unknown, 

Yet hearts still throb that keep their memory green 

With silent sighs and solemn tears uvscen. 

Of every one of England’s undistinguished heroes, as well as of 
those who felland have left their names impressed upon the page of 
history, I would say with the poet :— 

Amidst the conquering armies of the skies 
Give him high place for ever! Let him walk 
O'er meads of better asphodel; and be 
Where dwell the single-hearted and the wiso, 
The saviours of their country! faithful men 
And loyal to their Prince, and true and brave, 

As in the churchyard of the past, the sexton Time digs annually 
the Old Year's grave, methinks I should like to hear him utter such 
sentiments as these:—‘ Farewell! old friend. Thou hast left the 
world better than thou didst find it. Thou hast rolled on the 
car of human progress. Thou hast Seen rulers. less arbitrary 
in their government; peoples less difficult to govern, 
madest the priest more apt to teach; the taught more patient 
of instruction. ‘Thou didst witness a less ardent desire in men ‘to 
war against each other.’’ Thine was the wish, that in whatever 
station they were found, Genius and Industry should have their just 
reward. Thou sawest Agriculture advance with firm and steady 
stride; the white wings of Commerce waft her treasures over the 
waters of broader seas. Thou didst blow a trumpet call to victories 
of -peace. Thou sawest men more brave m deeds of right; more 
frequently ‘put on honour as arobe.’ Thou didst create more 
knights of that ‘new order of nobility, whose motto is, FoRBEAR, 
Foratve, Forest. In a word, thou didst lend an helping hand 
toward the more assiduous cultivation of the beautiful plants of 
Love, Happiness, and Peace, and endeavour to make the human 
heart blossom with fairer virtues. T'arewell!” 


— 


OUR FOREFATHERS AT HOME. 


NCESTORS, of some kind or other, the most plebeian of us 
L must have had. The united exertions of Sir Bernard Burke 
and Mr. Dod may not be able to give them a coat of arms (perhaps 
they worked in their shirt-sleeves) ; and, it may be, they did not 
come in with the Conqueror. Nevertheless, we think thero ig much 
ground for believing that we all had ancestors, and (thanks to Mr. 
Thomas Wright, of antiquarian celebrity, whose book upon “ Do- 
mestic Manners and Sentiments in England during the Middle 
Ages,” has met with much deserved commendation), we may now 
gratify any curiosity we may feel about their way of life, 

On the whole, we do not think that Mr. Bull of to-day has much 
cause to envy his ancestors. It was, of course, very pleasant, when 
you were travelling, to be able to drop in without any introduction 
to Mr. and Mrs. Ingulf’s at dinner-time, take your place at table, 
and fall to without ceremony; nor could the fact of your entertain- 
ment being gratis have failed (judging from modern experience) to 
have enhanced the charm of the hospitality. But unfortunately 
there was a chance that, if your host was of a quarrelsome disposi- 
tion in his cups, he would run his knife into you, and thus compel 
you to return his hospitality in a very literal and disagreeable 
manner ; so that, altogether, we think the modern system is better, 
whereby you pay for your refection, but are allowed to digest it in 
peace and quietness. F , 

Nor, frail and insecure as are those dwellings which modern 
building societies erect for us, are they to be despised in comparison 
with the /iis wherein the Anglo-Saxon was wont to catch his colds. 
For this was the fashion of a large one (and what a small one was 
you may gather from contemplation of a modern pig-stye) :—It was 
enclosed within a weal (wall), through which you passed by a gedt 
(gate); its principal apartment was a heal (hall) built usually of 
wood, but sometimes of stone; around this heal, but separated from 
it—and occasionally so far that a battle might be fought in the hea] 
without awakening the inmates of them—were the sleeping apart- 
ments or bowers (bir), which were a luxury confined to the very 
highest personages, the common sort sleeping anyhow in the hall, 
witer the fashion of a modern lodging-house not under government 
inspection ; the heal was entered by a duru (door) opening from a 
selde (shed or portico), and its component parts were called by the 
terms stapul (postor log), stipere (pillar), beam (beam), re/fter (rafter), 
ita (lath), fyrst (ceiling), bigels (arch or vault), hrof‘or thecen (roof), 
and eag-thyrl (eye-hole) or eag-dura (eye-door), the prototype of that 
contrivance at which in modern times much flattening of noses is 
practised upon rainy days by the home-kept rising generation. 

The /us was nearly always of one story; but when any one was 
so proud as to have two stories, the second was called up-flor, and 
men mounted to it by a steger (stairs). The walls of the heal were 
covered inside with wah-hreyel or wah-rift (wall-clothing, tapestry), 
of many colours, and upon them were hooks or pegs on which the 
warrior hung his armour, and the harper his harp. The arrange- 
ments for heating were more remarkable for simplicity thaningenuity ; 
there is now-a-days a prejudice in favour of fire-places, and chim- 
neys, and stoves, and all manner of machinery : very common people 
insist upon a fender ; and it is not unusual in very 80-so society to see 
two sets of fire-irons, one for use and the other for show; but our 
forefathers either never dreamt of or disdained such superfluities ; 
when “it grew wondrous cold” Mr. Beowulf chose out upon the 
floor of his heal, that spot which, to him, seemed fnost convenient : 
this he called the deorth (hearth); on this he kindled his fire of 
wood, or charcoal, or, good faith, mineral coal (for there is reason to 
suppose he was not unacquainted therewith) ; cut a hole in the roof 
to let out the smoke; and with his ¢ange (tongs), his bylig (bellows), 
and fyr-scofl (fire-shovel) made for himself a blaze, and cried « Ha! 
ha! Lam warm; I have seen the fire.” To say nothing of smoke 
the risk from fire under these circumstances, must have been con- 
siderable; and there are instances upon record of some of onr 
ancestors, Who were either dull of wit or more reckless of life and 
property than was creditable, having lighted their fires so near their 
wooden walls as to have shown an aptitude for fire insurance in a 
different sense to that which is usually assigned to the expression. 
However there was not much valuable furniture, eyen tho heah-set] 
(high-seat), on which sat the master of the house, would be now a 
disgrace toa pot-house, and as for the table at which the eating and 
Aekinotteok place, it was literally a bord ‘ placed upon tresties, and 
taken away ag soon as the meal was ended.” Mr. Wright enriches 
his book with several cuts, one of which is supposed to represent a 
dinner-party given by the patriarch Abraham, on the birth of his 
son; by a slight anachronism, the patriarch § entertainment is & Ja 
mode of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. From the appearance of the 
table we are'led to gather either that there was nothing to eat, and 
that it was solely a matter of hard drinking, or that the viands, 
having been devoured, the health of Isaac had just been proposed, 
and was being drank with enthusiasm. For we see nothing 
resembling food except three round articles something like the rolls 
which are hidden in napkins at dinner parties. The company, 
(Abraham included) are ‘ on their legs,” and every one, male and 
fomale, holds in the right hand a vessel (shaped like a drinking- 
horn) foaming with liquor, from which we conclude that our sore" 
mothers took a larger part in conviviality than is the custom of ladies in 
moderntimes. 'Thetable utensils are sufliciently curious, but rather in- 
comprehensible; we take it the round and_ oblong articles are 
platters. Those implements shaped like a modern razor are clearly 


Thou” 


much eating 
knot was tied. 


King Ine, so that “if any man buy @ wife and the marriage take 
not place,” he must pay the 


our forefathers’ réyime. 


towards her female apprentices. 
Jeter (fetters) or cops (cords), 
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knives (two between nine persons), There are several semi-circular 
objects, the use of which we cannot conjecture. There is obviously 
a punch-bowl and a smaller bow] with a long handle (perhaps a 
cyathus, or punch-ladle), reminding one somewhat of the drinking 
vessels which hang (or used to hang before the days of drinking- 
fountains) by a chain beside the parish pump. But what that 
article like an I is, we are bound to acknowledge is beyond us. From 
other cuts (to say nothing of letter-press) it is evident that our fore- 
fathers, and fore-mothers, and fore-sisters, and fore-brothers were 
not averse to dancing and minstrelsy, The former, however, appears 
to have been of a violent description ; and from a cut, which is sup- 
posed to represent the daughter of Herodias dancing before Herod, 
wherein the danseuse is standing upon her head, we conclude that 
the modern street-boy is now on g par with the ancestral danseuse. 
The musical instruments seem to haye been extremely rude; and 
we imagine the old hearpere (harper), bymere (trumpeter), pipere 
(player on pipe or flute), Jithelere (fiddler), and horn-blawere (horn- 
blower) would be much astonished to find how their respective ‘arts 
were developed, until they culminated in a Chatterton, a Harper, a 
Richardson, a Blagrove, and a Pratten. Other in-door amusements 
they had, the chief of which was tefl, explained to have been 
either dice or chess, most probably the latter, insomuch as the 
piece with which the game (whatever it was) was played is 
is called ta/l-mon (table-man) as well ag tefl-stan (table-stone). 
From the cuts it would seem that this game had a very irritating 
effect upon our forefathers, for one gentleman is very vividly repre- 
sented as braining his adversary with the playing-board. The 
game was usually played in the dir or chamber, whither the ladies 
retired when the drinking waxed deep, and where they were joined 
by such of the gentlemen as had neither been killed in a brawl nor 
fallen beneath the table. The chamber was lighted by means of a 
candel consisting of “a mass of fat plastered round a wick (candel- 
weoc) and stuck upon an upright stick.” Hence the uame candel- 
sticca (candle-stick), Snuffers they had called candel-snytels. The 
beds appear to have been placed in‘recesses at the sides of the diir, 
and to have consisted each of a seccing (sack) filled with streow 
(straw) and laid upon a dence (bench); there was a dolstar anda pyle 
(pillow), also filled most likely with streow, under the head; and the 
covering consisted of a scyte (sheet), bedfelt (coverlet),and hed- 
reaf (bed-clothes). The recesses were veiled off from the rest of 
the apartment by a bed-warft or hry ft (curtain), 

Marriage amongst our Anglo-Saxon progenitors, both in their days 
of paganism, and after their Conversion to Christianity, was a sort 
of barter. . The transaction was conducted in true market-fashion. 
A gentleman who wanted a wife having cast his eyes upon what he 
thought would be a “help-meet for him,” did not ask for an intro- 
duction and proceed to a regular course of wooing, but went ina 
business-like way to the young woman’s father and straightforwardly 
asked her price. Haggling ensued ; a sale was ultimately effected ; 
and (too much) drinking ensued and the marriage 

Breach of promise of marriage was provided for b 


price agreed upon, as well as compen- 
sation. Such a law now-a-days, would save juries much perplexity. 
Female domestics may thank their stars that they do not live under 
The term “ slayey” might have been then 
applied to them with justice. They had no legal protection against 


“missus,” who might pursue towards them with impunity the course 


of conduct adopted—not with impunity—by the late Mrs. Brownrigg 
Bridget’s ancestress was liable to 

‘), to swipe (scourge), to ostig gyrd 

eae staff), to tyndig (a hideous kind of whip), and to threpel 
rack), 

With the Norman period there was considerable advance in our 
forefathers’ houses and cookery; but the Norman chivalry do not 
appear to haye introduced many moral improvements, nor was much 
more humanity shown towards the humbler folk, if we may judge 
from the following commendation bestowed by @ parasite upon a 
Norman bully: “ Ah! sir, trtly thou dos¢ well; for men ought always 
to pluck and pillage the churl, who is like the willow—it sprouteth out 
the better for being often cropped.” Wife-beating also seems to have 
“come in with the Conqueror ;” for we read, “ William the Conqueror 
beat his wife even before they were married.” We are certainly 
improved in that respect, for modern husbands do wait at least until 
the honeymoon, 

“ After the middle of the twelfth century we begin to be better 
acquainted with the domestic manners of oyr forefathers; and from 
that period to the end of the fourteenth century the change was ver 
gradual. . . . Wenow obtain a more perfect notion of the houses of ail 
classes. . . . The principal part of the building was still the hall or 
salle; but its old Saxon character seems to have been so universally 
acknowledged that the first or Saxon name prevailed over the other, 
. . . The chamber generally adjoined to it at one end, and at the other 
was usually a stable (croiche). The whole building (manoir) stood 
within a small enclosure, consisting of yard or court; in front called 
in Norman ire(area), and a garden, which was surrounded usually with 
a hedge and ditch. In front the house had usually one door, which 
was the main entrance into the hall. Fyrom this latter apartment 
there was a door into the chamber at one end, one into the croiche, 


or stable, at the other end, and a back-door into the garden, ‘The 
chamber had also frequently a door which opened also into the 


garden. The stable, asa matter of course, would have a large door 
or outlet into the yard. The chief windows were those of the hall, 
These, in common houses, appear to haye been merely openings, 
which might be closed with wooden shutters: and in other parts of 
the building they were nothing but holes (pertuis). There appears 
to have been usually one of these holes in the purtition-wall between 
the chamber and the hall, and another between the hall and the 
stable. There was also an outer window or pertuis to the chamber,” 
Launcelots and Guineyeres cursed these pertuis, for through them 
many & peeper spied what Jed to “ sword and fire, red-ruin, and the 
breaking up of laws.” About this time was added to the othor 
rooms the apartment called parloir (parlour), the talking-room ; it 
was usually near the garden we gather from a piece of medisyal 
Latin, wherein a citizen, of London is described as “counting out 
his money,” or “ eating bread and honey,” oy otherwise employing 
his time profitably “in parlura quadam adjacente gardino ”—, 
specimen of Latin which would have puzzled a Cicero or a Cesar 
as much as their phraseology sometimes puzzles 2 modern schoolboy, 
The open hospitality to which we hayoe already alluded, was 
now apparently a little modified, 48 We may infer from the lines :— 
r to theyme the ° 

Andpray'd him *Go into the halla 

And say thy lady gent and fre, 

That come are men from farre contré, 

And, if it plese hyr, we wold hyr pray 

That we might eat with hyr to-day.” 
The lady bids the porter introduce thom, and she invites them to 
take their places, as she was “just sitting down to dinner,” but ere 
they do so, the chief of them 

Thank'd the lady cortesly, 

She commandyth hym to the mete 

But, ere he satte in any Sete 

He saluted them grate anq smalle 

As a gentille man shuld jn halle, ’ 
The instruction given at that time for adults, as to their behaviour at 
the dinner-table, is such as in this our day is confined to little Anglo- 
Saxons of very tender years. 

The chivalrous behaviour of husbands of the thirteenth century 

towards their wives appears to have been upon a par with that of a 
drunken costermonger in the nineteenth towards his spouse; for wo 
read that a gentleman who had a wife given to contradictine him in 
public, “one day raised his fist and knocked her down, and kicked 
her in the face while she was down, and broke her nose,” upon which 
the courteous Chevalier De la Tour-Landry comments thus:— 


“ And and thus through her ill- 
her nose spoiled, which was a 
It would have been better for her to be 


silent and submissive.” It must be admitted that we have made 
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some progress in this respect; ladies are very seldom, if ever, thus 
treated in May Fair. The warnings given to ladies of the thirteenth 
century (in rather plainer language than we can now employ), 
betray great failings on the part of our fore-mothers. Young ladies 
are strongly advised not to let the sterner sex “kiss them on the 
mouth,” and ladies in general are admonished not to scold, or 
dispute or eat too much, or get drunk, “the latter being a practice 
from which much mischief might arise.” We venture to offer the 
following curious piece of advice, intended for young ladies, for the 
consideration of lady-principals :—“‘If you eat with another, turn 
the nicest bits to him, and do not go picking out the finest and 
largest for yourself, which is not courteous. Moreover, no one should 
eat greedily a choice bit which is too large or too hot, for fear of chok- 
ing or burning herself... , Rach time you drink, wipe your mouth 
well, that no grease may go into the wine, which is very unpleasant 
to the person who drinks after you. But when you wipe your 
mouth for drinking, do not wipe your eyes or nose with the table. 
cloth, and avoid spilling from your mouth, or greasing your hands 
too much,” whence we gather that the babies in the nursery of our 
time have reached, in point of manners, the pitch at which marriage- 
able maidens of six centuries ago had arrived, 

Possibly a ‘bill of fare” of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
will be interesting, and we therefore need not apologise for intro- 
ducing the following, premising that we cannot undertake to explain 
all the dishes, 

First Course. 
Boar’s head enarmed (larded), and ‘‘ bruce” for pottage. 
Beef, mutton, pestles (legs) of pork. 
Swan, roasted rabbit, tart. 
SEcoND Course. 
Drope and rose, for pottage. 
Mallard, pheasant, chickens ‘“farsed ” and roasted. 
“ Malachis ” baked. 
Tuinp Course. 
Conings (rabbits) in gravy and hare in “brasé” for pottage. 
Teals roasted, woodcocks, snipes. 
“ Raffyolys ” baked, “ flampoyntes.” 

We copied the words faithfully from Mr. Wright’s book, and we 
sincerely trust they are correct. It appears 2a tolerably heavy dinner 
for one day, but it was, of course, for a wealthy house; the annals 
of the poor have few bills of fare. We find tliat even with all this 
sumptuous cudsine manners remained pretty much in statu quo. 

There iscommon sense and naiveté in the following advice (which, 
by the way, is not unneeded still) :— 

Ne faiz pas ton morsel conduire 
A ton coustel qui te peut nuire 
a pea-devouring generation would do well to ponder upon this. 

A foreigner thus describes some traits of our forefathers in the 
seventeenth century :—“ The English have games which are peculiar 
to them, or at least which they affect and practise more than 
people do elsewhere. To see cocks fight is a royal pleasure in 
England....si ie and Everything that is called fighting is a delicious 
thing to an Englishman. If two little boys quarrel in the street, the 
passers stop, make, in a moment, a ring round them, and encourage 
them to settle it by blows of the fist. If it comes to fighting, each 
takes off his cravat and his jacket, and gives them in charge to one 
of the company; then begin the blows of the fist, in the face if 
possible, the blows of the foot on their shins, the pulling of one another 
by the hair, §c. The one who has knocked the other down may give 
hum one blow or two when he is down, but no more, and every time the 
one who is down will rise the other must return to the combat as 
long as he pleases. During the combat, the circle of spectators 
encourage the combatants to the great joy of their hearts, and never 
separate them so long as things are done according to rule. And 
these spectators are not only other children and street-porters, but 
all sorts of respectable people, some of whom make their way 
though the crowd to sce nearer, others mount upon the shops, and 
all would pay for places, if stages could be built up in a moment. 
The fathers and mothers of the little boys who are fighting look on 
like the others, and encourage the one who gives way, or is wanting 
instrength...... If the driver of a hackney-coach has a dispute 
about his fare with a gentleman whom he has carried, and the gentleman 
offers to settle the dispute by fight ing, the coachman agrees to it willingly. 
The gentleman takes off his sword, disposes of it in some shop with his 
walking-stick, his gloves, and his cravat, and fights in the manner I 


have described... ... In England they never use a sword or stick 
against those who are not similarly armed. ... . Wrestling is also one 
be 


of the diversions of the English, especially in the northern provinces. 
In winter, foot-ball is a useful and charming exercise ; it is a ball of 
leather as large as a man’s head, and filled with wind ; it is tossed 
with the feet in the streets. To expose a cock ina place and kill it 
at a distance of forty or fifty paces with a stick, is also a very 
diverting thing.” We are happy to say (in spite of what some of our 
French visitors say of us) that we have changed all that. When a 
dispute about the fare arises between a gentleman and a cab-driver, 
the former “takes the cabman’s number,” or the latter receives the 
gentleman’s card. Foot-ball has arrived at rare perfection, but is 
banished from “the strects;” and should the “diversion ” of killing 
a poor cock by throwing sticks at it from a prescribed distance be 
attempted, the Royal Humane Society would soon step in to 
chanticleer’s rescue, and recommend tho breaking of Aunt Sally’s 
nose as an equally diverting and less brutal pastime. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, 


AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

CaLrnorrr.—On the 23rd inst, at 43, Lowndes-square, the Hon, Mrs. Somerset 
Gough Calthorpe, of a son. A 

Fre.towrs.—On the 19th inst., at Haverland Hall, Norfolk, the Hon. Mrs, Fels 
loves, prematurely, of a daughter. . : ; 

Jotury.—On the 16th inst., at 14, Gloucester-place, Greenwich, the wife of the 
Rev. W. R. Jolley, of a son. oe 

Lascet.es,—On the 19th inst., at 43, Sussex-square, Brighton, the wife of the 
Rey. Edwin Lascelles, of a son. 

; MARRIAGES. 

Byrye—Top.—On the 18th inst. at Si. Cuthbert’s Episcopal Church ick 
NB, by the Rev. J. R. Dakers, the Rey. Henry tae Byrne, rere dicte 
tutor of Queen's College, Oxford, and_ chaplain to the Archbishop of York 
(elect), to Anne Braddon, youngest daughter of George Tod Esq,, late of 
the Bengal Civil Service. : ; 43 

Haniirox—Murray.—On the 18th inst., at St. Giles’s, Reading, by the Rev. J: 
Vesey Hamilton, father of the bridegroom, assisted by the Rey. T. Vs 
Fosbery, vicar of the parish, Captain R, Vesey Hamilton. R.N., to Juliay 
second daughter of Vice-Admiral James Arihur Murray. ‘and grand+ 
daughter of the late Lord William Murray. z 

Harnis—Jones.—On the 18th inst., at Chastleton, by the Rey. C. Dickens, vicar’ 
of Tardebigge, assisted by the Rey. H, Harris, rector of Winterbourne 
Bassett, John Hartis, Esq., of Sutton Bonington, Nottinghamshire, to 
Jannetta. second daughter of the late J. H Whitmore Jones, Esq., of 
Chastleton House, Oxon, i. i 

Ho.ir—Lee.—On the 17th inst., at St. ze! by the Rev. Edward Guille, 
George Trefusis Holt, ¢ Lite ase _ CaP, “al pn of the late Admiral 
W. Holt RNatovace commander H.M.L Navy Br hn W. 'T. Lee, MLA 

"Pay eeNey ©O Alice, only daug f the Rev. Jo fam ¥ » ALL, 
of 5, Hastings-terrace, St, Holteta Goreay 

Makereack—Vyvyay,—On the 18th inst., at St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, by 
the Rey. Henry H, B. Paull, incumbent of St. Aubyn Chapel, Devonport, 
Robert Makepeace, Esq., of Teignmouth, Devonshire, to Henrietta Char- 
lotte, widow of the late Colonel Vyvyan, of Tr ewan-park, Cornwall. 

Swirr—Twerpin.—On the 17th inst, at St. George's, Hanover-square, by the 
Rev. Francis Swift, B.A., brother of the bridegroom, John Swift, Esq., J.P., 
of Knoltown, county Westmeath, Ireland, to Mina, eldest daughter of the 
late Thomas Tweedie, Esq., of Quarter and Rachan, J.P. and D.L., Peebles- 
shire, and Physician-General, Sitters 

Mat ro. 
tae: pada Ks inst., at Monkstown, the Lady Cope. P 

Geren aor Monday morning, the 22nd inst., at Dufferin Lodge, Highgate, 
Georgo Earl of Gifford, in the 41st year of his age, after sixteen months of 
suffering from the effects of an accident, borne with heroic courage and 

ience. 5 ‘ ‘ 

H Rae Bila the 19th inst., at his residence, Norton, Freshwater, Isle of 

* Wieht, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Graham Eden Hamond, Bart., G.O.B. and 
KAGLS., J.P. and D.L., for the county of Norfolk, J.P. for the county of 
Southampton, and D.L. for the Isle of Wight, in the 83rd year of his age. 

Wotmes.—On the 18th inst., at Eastbourne, Sussex, Catherine Sancroft, second 
fapanter of the late W. Sancroft Holmes, Esq., of Gawdy Hall, Norfolk, 
aged 20, 

Lorrvs—On the 2nd re at porte, Suntan: Major Henry Loftus, 71st Vieh- 

and Light Infantry, second son of the late Lieutenant-General Wi 
Francis Bentinck Loftus, of Kilbridge, : 7 a Williams 
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A FRENGHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 
THE NOTE-BOOK OF MONSIEUR JEAN GRIBOU, 
EXN-HAIRDRESSER AND PER@UMER OF THE RUE DES GOBEMOUCHES, PARIS, AND SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘‘ JOURNAL JAUNE. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


% FONDAY, JUNE 16.—To-day I went to the Crystal Palace, at 
\ Sydenham, of which I had heard much said in praise. It is, 
indeed, very beautiful. The site chosen is the happiest possible, for it 1s 
convenient to London, and from the terrace in the front of the Palace 
you overlook miles of the most beautiful champain country that could 
be imagined. The gardens are laid out with very great taste, upon al 
extensive tract lying on the slope of the hill. They comprise every 
variety of decoration—bowers of roses, large beds of flowers, marble 
statues and vases, copied from the richest treasures of Greece and Rome ; 
fountains which, although, of course, far inferior to the aqueous splen- 
dours of Versailles, are, nevertheless, very beautiful; and (most strange 
of all!) copies, built of brick and plaster, of the monstrous animals 
which served the English for cattle before they had the good fortune to 
be conquered by my brave compatriot Guillaume de Normandie. These 
hideous creatures (which more resembled the fabled dragons and 
griffins of antiquity than anything now known) were destroyed by 
the Norman barons, and those animals were substituted which the 
English now cultivate with so much success. That these proud 
islanders really derived their cattle from France is clear from the 
names which they have given to different meats, thus, for pore 
they have ‘‘pork;” for beuf, “ beef; mouton, “mutton ;” vear, 
“veal,” and so on. It is thus that these islanders really owe to my 
country everything on which they make their chiefest boasts. 
Even their “beer,” of which they are so proud, is from France—for 
what is its name but a corruption of our diére? and what is their 
“beefsteak ? but an obvious plagiarism from our world-famous 
biftek? here is only their vile “ gin” and their “ plum pudding 
which is their own. They are welcome to them. 

But I digress. I turn from the monstrous aboriginal cattle of 
this island to the Palace, and what a sight meets my view! Surely 
it is a creation of the fairies! It is built of glass and of iron— 
emblems of strength and of lightness; and these, with the masses 
of green foliage with which the interior is adorned, produce the 
most novel and surprising architectural combinations that can be 
conceived. How superior this is to the big shed of the descendent 
of Guy Faux! But I learn the cause, and my surprise ceases. 
Vhe Crystal Palace at Sydenham was built by Sir Paxton, chief 
gardener to the great Duke of Devonshire. Sir Paxton 1s evidently 
of French descent; his ancestor came over with William of Nor- 
mandy. In the veracious chronicle of Jacques de la Mariouse de 
Clavigny (published at Bayeux) I find mention made of the Sieur 
de Paxtonne, ‘‘a brave foot soldier from the Cote de Vire, who had 
abandoned the use of the spade and the arrosoir, for that of the sword 
and the cross-bow. He carried for a device three turnips, gules, with 
this legend ‘ Prenneze vne carrotte.’” : 

The interior of the Palace is quite worthy of the outside. Here I 
soon discovered that the presiding geniuses were also of French ex- 
fraction. The chronicler to whom I have already alluded makes mention 
of a certain brave soldier named the Sieur de Boulaye, ‘ ancien cor- 
donnier de Caen.” \ 
heard that he had abandoned his all to join his ranks, he said plea- 
santly, “IL est rond et il roule comme une boule,” and from that time 
forward he was called de Boulaye. That the present manager of the 
Crystal Palace is descended from this worthy follower of the Con- 
queror is clear, from the fact that he has preserved the same crest and 
device F 
directors of the Palace are also men of great intelligence, and entirely 
devoted to the prosperity of the institution. I was told that one of 
them, who is a great lawyer, has written a very admirable oratorio, 


This was not his original name; but when William | 
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a whetstone, and the motto “Ne sutor supra crepidam.”” The | 


bait is an insignificant little fish, very much smaller than our goujon. 
It does not reckon for much in the dinner, and seems to serve for an 
excuse to drink ‘ punch,” and to eat salmon, flounders, red mullets, 
stewed eels, water suchet, ducklings, and cabinet puddings. These 
last get their name from the fact that they are always served when the 
cabinet ministers have their whitebait dinner, which they are com- 
pelled to hold at the end of every session of Parliament. We enjoyed 
ourselves vastly, and, from the effect they had upon me, I think the 
whitebait has rather an intoxicating quality. f , ; 
Saturday, June 21st.—I went, to the Garden of the Zoological Society, 
in Regent's Park, to see the animals there, and hear the band play. It 
is a very fine collection, and to see the lions and tigers fed upon large 
joints of beef or horse is very CUrious. On Saturdays there is alwaysa 
creat collection of people on account of the music, and when they are 
tired of looking at the animals, the monkeys, the macaques, the hippo- 
potamus, and the rest, they sit on chairs about the grass-plot and stare 
at each other. It would be difficult to decide which is the more amusing, 
those who are inside the cages or those who are outside. ; 
Monday, June 23rd.—Yesterday (how terribly triste are these English 
Sundays!) the landlord was very insulting about my bill. It is true I 
have not paid him, but itis not my fault if Taquin has not sent me 
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FRENCIL ARTILLERY. 


the money. I will not endure this any longer; the degradation is an 
insult to the blood of the Gribous. “The landlord is a cochon and a 
grédin. He deserves that he should lose his money. I will shake off 
the dust of my feet against this perfidious, this inhospitable country. | 
have studied the time-table, and will leave, without paying the bill. 
This very day . ..- - 

[Here the journal of Mr. Gribou comes abruptly to an end, and in the 
handwriting of the landlord we find this memorandum :—“ Le sacripant 
a tenu sa parolle, parcequ'il a ifich 2 le camp aujourdhur ne laissant que 
quelques guenilles. Le scelerat !”| 


NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


HE OLD YEAR is rapidly passing from us—its joys and sorrows, 
its pleasures and pains will, ere long, be numbered with the things 


| gone by, and the New Year, in all its youth and strength, will stand 


and whose pictures are highly prized, plays the part of the Clown at | 


the Christmas munming. The only thing I had to complain 
of at the Crystal Palace was the dinner, which was very bad. 
Seeing that those who paid six shillings were faring very 
badly of dishes which would have disgraced Vachette’s, 
elected to dine for one shilling and eightpence, on cold_rosbif 
and “ paté de vealandam.” What the latter was made of I 
feared to enquire; but an English friend who was with me 
said he knew the manufactory, and it was in the Isle of 
Dogs. ‘The rosbif was pretty good; but what they called 
salad was enough, “2 faire rire.” When I told the waiter 
what I thought of it he laughed at my nose, and told me 
that he “neither made the pie nor growed the salad,” and 
furthermore, that he was sorry he'd “no frogs to oblige me 
with.” Whereupon, my English friend remarked that to 
wet a bad dinner at the Crystal Palace might be common, 
though it was certainly strange; but to get a good one 
would be so much stranger, that no one would believe it. 

Tuesday, Sune 17th.—For some weeks past I have had to 
complain of the conduct of my son-in-law, Taquin. He was 
to remit me one hundred franes for each of my letters in the 
Journal Jaune; but, although I have every reason to believe 
that my letters have been much approved of, and have 
greatly increased the circulation of the paper, he has been 
very remiss in sending me the money. As I arranged to 
have that money for my expenses, this is a great inconve- 
nience to me, and I perceive that my landlord (who is quite 
an Englishman in everything that money is concerned in) 
beeing to look at me down the side of his nose. I have 
written to Taquin twice and to Cesarine, but have got no 
answer. My bill for the last fortnight at the Hotel des 
Grenouilles is unpaid. [Here we find a memorandum by the 
landlord— C'est bien vrai. Helas!”J 

Wednesday, Sune 18th.—This morning the landlord de- 
manded the payment of his bill, with much persistence. | 
lost patience with him, and am afraid that I was somewhat 
violent in my replies. 1 begin to grow weary of this land of 
fogs and of hotel bills. Again, I sigh for France—ma patrie! 
and with redoubled bitterness I detest le perfide Albion. 

I went to the Exhibition to-day. I met Jules Pirer and 
M. Assolant, and we consoled ourselves with—the artillery of 
our country. England may boast of the guns of Sir Arm- 


strong. What are they to the artillery which subjugates the 
world! wo miles! three miles! I laugh at such trifles. 


This artillery goes all round the world. Directed by the 
hand of beauty it conquers the universe! In this, no doubt, 
my country has established its supremacy, as it always has 
done, and ever will do. The Russian army, when it marched 
to Paris in 1815, thought that it was conquering France. 
Absurd mistake! It met with the Artillerie de Champagne, 
and was vanquished. Since that Russia has paid her tribute 
of six millions of pounds annually to the French Bacchus. 
It is im vain that the Austrians and other people attempt to 
rival us in this respect. The Austrian Champagne Trophy 
(Sacré nom de Cliquot!) is enough to give any one the 
stomach-ache only to look at it. I left the tasting its 
contents to the red-nosed Englishman whom you have 
here— 

To-day is, of all days in the year, the worst for a French- 
man to spendin this country. Is it not the anniversary of 
that fatal day when Destiny conspired with Despotism to 
check the career of Imperial France? The way in which 
these islanders parade a piece of luck, which came by no merit 
of their own, is most disgusting. There is one Waterloo- 
bridge, five Waterloo-places, three Waterloo-terraces, a Waterloo-road, 
« Waterloo-street, and a Waterloo-house, and there are Wellingtou- 
streets all over the metropolis. The Lady’s Journal (which all the 
proud and beautiful dames and misses read and admire) has its office 
at the corner of one of these Wellington-streets. ‘These insults sink 
deep into the sensitive mind, aud as we drained our glasses of cham- 
pagne we whispered the watchword, which has long been current 
among our brave soldiers, ‘“ Songez a St. Helene, et vengez Waterloo!” 

Thursday, June 19.—To-day I accompanied Jules Pirer and some 
English acquaintances to Blackwall to eat of the far-famed fish called 
the whitebait. We travelled in the cheap and convenient river- 
steamers. The naval genius of the English is truly astonishing, for 
these steamers are navigated by little boys who stand upon the deck, 
over the engines, and shout their directions to the men below. The 
words which they employ for this purpose are very curious, and not 
easily intelligible. On approaching the landing-place they cry out to 
the engineer, “He's a bacca stopper;” but whom they referred to I 
contd not learn. We went to the Hotel de Love-Grove (Aimez les 
a mee and ordered dinner in the large saloon, taking care to secure 
the pieaees eto BO ithiat we might admire the fine spectacle of 

e shipping as we sat at our dinner. The white- 


before us—fresh as the opening rosebud! 


CHAMPAGNE AUTRICIIEN. 


May it bring with it hope and happiness to the young, joy and com- 
fort to those in the autumn of life, and health and peace to all! 

The past year has been an eventful one in our history. The arts, 
manufactures, and natural products of nations have been represented, and 
most pleasingly represented, in our Great International Exhibition, that 
vast building through whose labyrinth of riches we have all threaded our 
way, treading its mazes day by day, admiring its wonders, and inwardly 
rejoicing that England was in no way behind her compeers in the arena. 

A daughter of England—one whose filial affection was the support of 
her royal mother in the hour of bitter affliction—has been wedded to the 
prince of her choice. 

But now we glance towards the gloomy side of eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two. This year has turned over a dark page in the world’s 
story—a fair and flourishing country has been involved in all the 
horrors of civil war. For months past the hand of brother has been 
raised against brother, that of fellow-countryman against fellow- 
countryman, and bitter enmity has reigned in the heart of America’s 
sons! It is true that, when early in the present century, those whose 
forefathers had once gone out from Albion's isle, a brave and hardy band, 
to colonize the new country, proclaimed their independence and took 
their place in the rank of nations, they elected evermore to fight their 


Se une 


own battles under the banner of the Stars and Stripes, unprotected by 
Britannia’s shield, unguarded by the Lion of England. But it is never- 
theless true, that with our commercial relations extending as they do 
over nearly the whole of the habitable globe, we cannot but severely 
feel the suspension of any branch of our trade, and, as we too well 
know, it is thus that the dissensions of our Transatlantic neighbours have 
affected this country, and have brought upon us the heavy distress 
now spread over @ portion of our manufacturing districts. England, 
however, has stretched forth her powerful hand to help those in need, and 
who shall doubt but that her aid will be proportioned to their necessities ? 

The New Year, in the days of our ancestors, as in our own times, 
was ever a season Of rejoicing, and was greeted and rung in as merrily 
then as now, when at the stroke of twelve our churches sound a merry 
peal, and those who have ae together in friendly companionship cor- 
dially wish one another “a Happy New Year.” 

Amongst the Scotch peasantry in former days, at the sound of the 
mystic hour, a general stir in the family circle took place, and the young 
girls vied with each other as to who should first reach the well. Do we 
wonder at their eagerness? No truly, for she who dipped from it the 
first pail of water, was counted to have the best chance of gaining the 
heart and hand of the most fascinating young man of the parish! 

In the Strathdown Highlands, the men went out on the last day 
of the year to collect bundles of juniper, which they placed round 
the fire until the morning. A chosen man was then sent to “the 
dead and living ford,” as they termed it, from which he brought in 
a pitcher of water. This was to be done in silence and without 


allowing the vessel to touch the ground, lest the spell should be 
broken! The family then retired to rest, and early on New Year’s 


morning, the charmed water or Usque-Cashrichd, was drunk, and 
considered a sure protection against witcheraft, the evil eye, and all 
infernal influences. ‘The doors, windows, and crevices being 
stopped, a light was then put to the juniper, and the clouds of 
suffocating smoke arising from it were considered to keep the house 
from harm for the year. The “mountain dhw” was soon resorted 
to, to counteract the unpleasant effects of the smoke, anda lux- 
urious breakfast served up to which the neighbours were invited, 
and the rest of the day was spent in festivity and mirth. 

In Wales the children rose before the dawn to draw from the 
well a jug of water, and dipping in it a sprig of. box or other eyer- 
green, they sprinkled all they met, wishing them at the same time 
every seasonable compliment, and bestowing a serenade on those 
who had not yet risen. 

The New Year's morning salutations were not always, however, 
of such a temperate character, for in some parts of the country the 
wassail-bowl of spiced ale was carried round soon after dawn, and 
those who partook of it were expected to bestow small gifts of 
pes are of it. We may here remark that the term 
_ 1 Wwassé S said to be derived from an old Anglo-Saxon word, 
signifying “ be in health ;” but opinions are somewhat divided on this 
subject. The wassail-bowl seems now to be represented by ‘the 


i ” i ole 
loving-cup,” still handed round at the civic banquets and other cor- 
poration feasts. 


al . . . 
The custom of New Year's gifts was universal amongst the ancient 


Romans, aa pce origin has even been ascribed to Romulus and 
Tatius. © homan senators accepted liberal gifts from the people, 
and the presents offered to the Emperors became so magnificent, that 


decrees were at length made to abolish the custom in the reign of 
Claudius. 6 


When the Romans invaded our ¢ 
ractice of offering presents to tl 
these gifts became, in the cours 


ountry, they brought with them this 
ee in authority; and as in Rome, 

e of years, so great a tax, that some 
fathers of the Church commented nen the te presence their 
writings, and the magistrates were compelled to refuse all such dona- 
tions. We find that this usage prevailed in the middle ages. for our 
own King Henry III. is said to have even extorted presents. from some 
of his subjects. 


he different objects Selected 28 gifts in various ages are somewhat 

curious. Fosbrooke in his “Encyclopedia of Antiquity ” 
mentions that in ancient Rome the usual gifts were aie aid 
dates, covered with leaf gold, and accompanied with a piece 
of money. ‘I'hese were sent from clients to patrons, and the 
col was supposed to be spent in buying statues of the gods 
In Britain the sacred mistletoe was cut by the Druids with 
a knife of gold, from a forest dedicated to their deities, and 
presented to the people as a New Year's gift. eee” 

In medieval times a purse of gold was the usu 
to a king on New Years-day, but in lie 
Latimer offered to Henry VIiL a New 'T 
first conspicuously turned down the leaf w 
occurred peculiarly applicable to his Majesty’s conduct, and 
from which he might especially derive warning and ee 

To recount the gifts received by “(ood Queen Bess” at 
the New Year, would be a Herculean task, so vari a 7 = 
the offerings laid at her feet by peers, peeresses higher 
officers of state, and household “servants even down fo''thig 
“master cook and serjeant of the pastry tn» They consisted 
principally of money, jewels, trinkets, or wearing a : varel 
and Dr. Drake, in his work on Shakspeare and his "Pines 4 
gives it as his opinion that the wardrobe and jewel case of 
that royal dame, were mainly furnished by these Contaba 
tions. We all know how extensive were her possessions i 
these departments! eee 

Lhe Archbishop of Canterbury usually offered 402. the 
Lords Temporal, 201, and others in proportion to their posi- 
tion. The officers and peeresses would present rich dresses 
petticoats, mantles embroidered in precious stones caskets, 
and other valuable trinkets. ‘lhe Queen’s physician sent to 
her a box of foreign Sweetmeats, another member of her 
medical staff a jar of green ginger, and the cook and super- 
intendent of the pastry, various articles in confectionary ! 
A cutler presented a meat-knife, having a haft of bone, in 
the shape of a fan, “with a conceit in it ;” and the dustman 
offered ‘two bolts of cambric!” It is asserted although 
‘her Majestie” did give to her loving subjects plate and 
other articles as an acknowledgment of their offerings, that 
she was wonderfully correct in always allowing the scale to 
weigh down in her own favour ! _ 

The list of presents given and received at the New Year 
by James I, in 1605, occupied a roll of vellum ten feet long 
and was signed by the King and certain of his officers. 

The awkward wooden skewers used by ladies until the 
end of the fifteenth century, to adjust their robes With, made 
pins very welcome New Year's gifts. Occasionally a present 
in money was given in place of these, from whence was 
derived the well-known term of “ pin-money.” Gloves being 
also rare and expensive were very acceptable gifts. It is 
related that a lady, whose cause had been decided in her 
favour by Sir Thomas More, on the following New Year’s 
Day presented him with a pair of gloves, in which she had 
placed the sum of forty angels. ‘The noble-minded Chan- 
cellor accepted the gloves, but told the lady that she must be 
pleased otherwise to bestow their ‘“ lining.” 

On the Continent the first of January is the great day of 
the year and its festivities are looked forward to by old and 
young. ‘The amount of sweetmeats distributed on’ this day 
between friends and relations, 1s almost incredible; in Paris 
alone the sum expended in their purchase is said to be more 
than three or four million franes! Other costly gifts are 
presented, and visits are exchanged, each person considering 
himself aggrieved, who does not find on his table the cards 
of most of his acquaintances on New Year's Day. 

In Scotland the last night of the year is celebrated with much mirth 
and spirit, and is termed Hogmanay or Hagmena. Many conjectures 
have been formed as to the origin of this word, and some have con- 


sidered that it might refer to the birth of our Saviour, and be a cor- 
ruption of “homme est né.” Quis? 


al present 
uof this, Bishop 
estament, having 
herever a passage 


a 


W HALE-STEAKS.—In passing along the street we saw strips of whale- 

flesh, black and reddish-coloured, hanging outside the gable of almost 
every, house to dry, just as we have seen herrings in fishing-villages on 
our own coast. When a shoal of whales is driven ashore by the boat- 
men, there are great rejoicings among the islanders, whose faces, we 
were told, actually shine for weeks after this their season of feasting. 
What cannot be eaten at the time is dried for future use. Boiled or 
roasted it is nutritious, and not very unpalatable. The dried flesh 
which I tasted resembled tough beef, with a flavour of venison. Being 
‘blood-meat,” I would not have known it to be from the sea; and 
have been told that when fresh and properly cooked, tender steaks from 
a@ young whale can scarcely be distingushed from beef-steak.—‘ Pen 
and Pencil Sketches of Faroe and Iceland.” By A. J. Symington. 
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50, CROCHET TULIP BAG. 


HIS SMALL BAG being intended to contain bon-bons for a 

Christmas tree, need not be made of any expensive material, 

and therefore Alpine pink and a middle shade of green single Berlin 

wool can be used, with the edges worked in gold twine. If, how- 

ever, it is made for a purse, then middle size netting silk and fine 
gold twist should be substituted. 

A small steel tassel, Penelope needle No. 8, and 2 yards of fine wire, 

will be required, 

THE Tui, lst PErat—Commence with the pink wool, *, make 31 
chain; and for the 

1st or centre round—Turn, miss 3, 23 treble, 3 plain, turn, 1 chain 
to cross, and up the other side; and for the 

2nd round —6 plain, 17 treble, 2 treble in 1 stitch, 1 treble (2 treble 
in one, 5 times), turn, and down the other side, 1 treble, 2 treble in 
one, i treble, 6 plain, 1 single on the 1 chain that crosses; and 
for the 

8rd round—l single, 8 plain, 15 treble, 2 treble in one, 2 treble, 2 
treble in one, 1 treble (2 treble in one, 4 times), 1 treble, 2 treble 
in one, 2 treble, 2 treble in one, 15 treble, 8 plain, 1 single, 
Repeat from * 5 times more, join on the gold twist or silk, and 
work 1 single on the 1st plain stitch of the Ist petal; then work 
round the six petals thus— 

The Edge round—Take the wire and work it under the stitches, 25 
plain (2 plain in one, and 1 plain, 8 times), 2 plain in one, ** 25 
plain, 1 single, then up the next petal, 1 single on the Ist stitch, 
5 plain, join to the Gth stitch of the Ist petal, counting from the 
last stitch, 6 plain, join to the 6th stitch of the Ist petal, always 
counting from the last joining, 7 plain, join to the 7th stitch of the 
1st petal, 6 plain (2 plain in one, and 1 plain, 8 times), 2 plain in 
one. Repeat from ** 4 times more; then to make it round, 6 
plain, join to the 19th stitch of the Ist petal, 7 plain, join to the 
12th stitch of the 1st petal, 6 plain, join to the 6th stitch of the 
lst petal, 5 plain, 1 single; cut off the wire, twisting the ends 
together to secure it, work along the ends of the petals (3 chain 
and 1 plain in the 1 chain between the petals, 6 times), (1 chain, 
and 1 plain in the 3 chain, 6 times). Fasten off. 

For the Lining—Commence with the green wool or silk, work 114 
chain, make it round by working a treble stitch in the 1st chain 
atitch, 

Ist round—2 chain, miss 2, 1 treble. Repeat all round, and work 19 
rounds more the same, join on the gold. 

21st round—?7 chain, miss 2, and 1 plain in the 2 chain, 
round. 

22nd round—7 chain, miss 7, 1 plain in the 7 chain. Repeat, and 
fasten off, With a needle and silk, draw the foundation round 
close, and sew it to the inside of the last round of the flower, sew 
on the tassel, and tack the last joining of each petal to the 7th 
round of the lining; then make a chain for the strings and run 
them in the last green round, 


Repeat all 


51.—HANDKERCHIEF BORDER, 
IN SATIN STITCH. 


ATERIALS.—Walter Evans and Co,’s Perfectionné Embroi- 
dery Cotton, No. 30 for the work, and No, 24 for running 
under. 

The pattern can be placed under the cambric and will show through, 
if preferred, when the outline is run the pattern may be removed 
and the cambric tacked on toile ciré. 

The tops of the small berries should be formed by a round spot of 
satin stitch, and the cups overcast, The flowers, satin stitch, with 
a line of sewing round them. The stems sewed over, and the 
edge overcast. 

EscuTcHEON FoR InrT1Ay, LETTERS. 

Materials and directions as the preceding Border. 


52, DESIGN FOR A PIANO FRONT, 
IN SQUARE CROCHET. 


ATERIALS—Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s-head Crochet 
Cotton No. 10, and Penelope Needle No. 2. 

This Design is also applicable for a Cover to protect a Sofa, Ottoman, 
or the Back of a Washstand, and the numbers of the cotton and 
needle can, of course, be varied according to the size required, 
Commence by making a chain of 447 stitches, then work the pattern 

according to the Design given in the Engraving, The black 

squares are formed by working 2 chain, miss 2, and 1 treble 
crochet stitch. Each white square represents 3 treble stitches, 
which, being worked close together, forms the solid white of the 
pattern, the black squares forming the ground or open part. 

If an Edging is required, it fan be finished with the Maltese Lace. 


_ 


53. CORN-FLOWER MAT. 


ATERIALS for the Mat—18 skeins of Light Willow Green 
M Single Berlin Wool, 1 skein of Gold Colour Crochet Silk ; 
1 oz. of short Black Bugles; 1 skein of Wire, No. 23; 3 yards of 
Blind Cord. ; 

For the Flowers, &ce —8 skeins of Scarlet Wool, 8 skeins of middle 
shade French Blue, 10 skeins of middle Green, 6 skeins of light 
Maize, 3 skeins of Yellow, 3 skeins of Black ; 2 balls of gold twine; 
Penelope Needle, No. 3. 

THe Mat. , 

Commence by threading the bugles on the wire, then with the gold 
coloured silk work 6 chain, make it round by working a single 
stitch in the 1st chain stitch. 

1st round—Take the wire on which the bugles are threaded, and lay 
it along the foundation, then work 1 plain in the foundation round, 
working the wire under, *, 5 chain, pass down a bugle, and keeping 
it to the right, work 1 plain in the foundation round, always work- 
ing the wire under the stitch. Repeat from * 7 times more, 
making 8 divisions ; then 2 single on the Ist 5 chain, 1 plain in 
the 5 chain, working the wire under. ae. 

2nd round—4 chain, pass down 3 bugles, work 1 plain in the next 5 
chain, always working the wire under. Repeat 7 times more, at 
the and work 1 single instead of 1 plain, cut off the wire, twisting 
th o secure them. 

3rd 0 a iae 1, 1 plain in the 4 chain (2 chain and 1 treble, 3 

times in the same 4 chain), 2 chain, 1 plain, all in the same 4 

chain, in all 5 stitches in the same 4 chain. Repeat 7 times more, 


and fasten off. 
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4th round—Commence with the green wool and wire, work 1 plain 


in the 2nd 2 chain of the 3rd round, working the wire under, *, 
then 2 chain, pass down a bugle, miss 1, 1 plain in the next 2 
chain, 2 chain, pass down a bugle, and work 1 plain on the wire, 
using it as the foundation of the stitch, 2 chain, pass down a bugle, 
1 plain on the wire as before, 2 chain, pass down a bugle, miss 
8 stitches of the 8rd round, and work 1 plain in the 2nd 2 chain of 
the next division, working the wire under. Repeat from * 7 times 
more. Repeat 22 times more. The last stitch should be worked 
on the Ist stitch of the round. In this and the following rounds 
the wire is worked under the stitches, and the bugles appear 
between the stitches. 

5th round—2 chain, miss 2, pass down a bugle, work 1 plain in the 
2 chain of the last round. 

6th round—2 chain, miss 2, pass down a bugle, 1 plain in the 2 chain 
of the last round, 2 chain, pass down a bugle, miss 2, 1 treble in the 
next 2 chain, then 2 chain, pass down a bugle, 1 treble in the same 
2 chain as before, 2 chain, pass down a bugle, miss 1, 1 treble in 
the next 2 chain, then 2 chain, pass down a bugle, 1 treble in the 
same 2 chain as before, 2 chain, pass down a bugle, miss 1, | plain 
in the next 2 chain. Repeat 7 times more. 

7th round—Miss 1, 2 plain in the 2 chain, *, (2 chain, 1 bugle as 
before, miss 2 and 1 treble in the 2 chain, 3 times), then 2 chain, 
1 bugle, 1 treble in the same 2 chain as the last treble, (2 chain, 
1 bugle, miss 2 and 1 treble in the 2 chain, twice), 2 chain, 1 
bugle, miss 2, 2 plain in the next 2 chain. Repeat from * 7 times 
more. The last plain stitch is worked in the Ist 2 chain of the 
round. 

8th round—Gold silk, (2 chain, 1 bugle as before, miss 2 and 1 plain 
in the 2 chain, 6 times), miss 2, 1 plain in the next 2 chain. Repeat 
7 times more, and fasten off the silk and wire. 

9th round—With the green wool, commence by working 1 plain in 
the 2nd 2 chain of one of the divisions of the 8th round, working 
the wire under; (2 chain, 1 bugle as before, miss 2, and 1 plain in 
the 2 chain, 3 times), (2 chain, pass down a bugle, and work 1 plain 
on the wire, 3 times), 2 chain, 1 bugle as before, miss 8 stitches 
of the 8th round, work 1 plain in the 2nd 2 chain of the next 
division. Repeat 7 times more. 

10th round—(1 chain, 1 bugle as before, miss 2, 1 treble in the 2 
chain twice), then 2 chain, 1 bugle, 1 treble in the same 2 chain 
as the last treble stitch. Repeat all round. 

11th round—2 chain, 1 bugle as before, miss 1, 1 treble in the 1 
chain of last round. Repeat all round ; cut off the wire. 

12th round—Take the blind cord and work it under the stitches, 
miss 1, 3 plain, in the 2 chain ef the last round. Repeat all 
round. 

13th and 14th rounds—All plain, working the cord under. 

15th round—Gold twine, all plain, working the cord under. 

16th round—Gold, 1 chain, miss 1, 1 treble. Repeat all round. 

17th round—Gold, wire and bugles, 1 plain to secure the wire, *, 5 
chain, pass down 2 bugles, 1 plain in the 1 chain of the last round. 
Repeat all round. Fasten off. 


First BuncH OF FLoweErs. 

1st Lear—-Commence with the gold twine, work 22 chain, turn, miss 
1, 18 plain, turn, 1 chain to cross; and for the 

Ist round—Take the wire, and leaving an end of 2 inches, work it 
under the following stitches—2 plain, 14 treble, 2 plain, 3 plain in 
one, turn, and down the other side, 2 plain, 14 treble, 2 plain, then 
3 plain on the stem, working both wires under. Fasten off, leaving 
the ends of gold and wire. Work another leaf the same. 

8rd Lear—With the green wool, work a leaf the same as the Ist, 
but being made of wool, it will be smaller. 


4th Lear—Commence with the green wool, work 30 chain, take 7 


inches of the wire, work 1 chain across the centre of it, then 
double it and carry it under the following stitches, working on the 
30 chain—3 plain, 5 treble, 11 long, 3 treble, 8 plain, Fasten off, 
leaving the ends. 

Ear of Corn—With the maize wool, commence with 5 chain, turn, 
miss 2, 1 plain, 1 treble and 1 single on the 5 chain. Repeat 25 
times more, in all 26 points. Fasten off; and for 

The Srem—Take 7 inches of the wire, wind the maize woul 5 or 6 
times round the centre of it, fold the wire in half, and wind the 
wool round the doubled wire go as to cover it; then commencing 
at the top of the wire, wind the little points round and round the 
stem for nearly 24 inches, then wind the wool down the rest of the 
stem, Fastenoff. Work another ear the same, 


Corn FLOWER. 

Ist Crrcie—Split the blue wool, commence with 6 chain, make it 
round, 

1st round—(5 chain and 1 plain in the foundation round, 12 times), 
then 2 plain in the Ist 5 chain. 

2nd round—4 chain, 1 plain in the same 5 chain as before, miss 10, 
1 plain in the next 5 chain. Repeat 11 times more, and fasten off. 

2nd Circie—Work as the Ist circle, then place one of them inside 
the other, and fold them in half, take 4 inches of wire and pass it 
through the foundation round of each circle so as to attach them 


together, then double the wire to form the stem. It is only for 


these flowers the blue wool is to be split. 

The Caryx—Commence with the light green wool, leave an end of 
about 1 yard, work 5 chain make it round, and work (2 plain in one, 
5 times), 3 plain, 2 plain in one, 3 plain, 2 plain in one, 16 plain, 
(miss 1 and 2 plain, 6 times), 4 chain, miss 1, 1 plain, 4 chain, 1 
plain, 4 chain, miss 1, 1 plain, 4 chain, l single. Fasten off. The 
work should be on the Wrong side ; then pass the wire of the stem 
through the centre of the calyx, and wind the wool left at the 
commencement, round the stem go as to cover the wire for about 
ene ae Work 2 more flowers the same and fasten off, leaving 

e ends. 
THE Porry. 

Commence with the scarlet wool, work 8 chain, make it round by 
working a plain stitch in the 1st stitch. 

pee round—Work 12 plain in the foundation round. 

2nd round—(2 plain in one and 1 plain, 6 times), always take both 
edges of the stitches of the previous round 

3rd-round—(2 plain in one and 2 plain. 6 times) 

4th round—(2 plain in one and 5 Sein’ 4 times). 

5th round—8 treble in one, 9 fail a 3 treble i Alani 
RepeatBitimes more,” e in one, 3 treble in one, 4 plain. 

6th round—2 treble, (2 ty : : 9 naj 
Repeat 3 times aac re Ses ESC 

re See cence With the black wool, work ‘6 chain, make 

1st round—Work 8 plain in the foundation round. 

2nd round—(5 chain and 1 plain, 8 times), working on the upper 
edge of the stitches, then ] single on the lower edge of the stitches 
of the Ist round ; join on the yellow wool. 

3rd round—8 chain, work on the lower edge of the stitches in the 
1st round, 8 treble, then 1 single on the Ist treble stitch, 
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4th round—(Miss 1 and 1 plain, 3 times), 4 chain, 2 single, 4 chain 
1 single, Fasten off, and attach it to the centre of the poppy. 

For the Srem—Take 7 inches of the wire, pass one end through the 
foundation of the poppy, and double the wire, then wind the green 
wool round it for about one inch; then work another poppy the 
same. 

To make up the BuncH—Place the stems of the two gold leaves 
together, wind the green wool round them 5 or 6 times, take a 
corn-flower, and leaving one inch of the stem, place the stem with 
the others, wind the wool round all the stems 3 or 4 times to form 
the centre stem; take the poppy, and leaving the stem about an 
inch in length, wind the wool round the stems for an inch; take 
a corn-flower, place it as before, wind the wool round for half an 
inch; take an ear of corn, and leaving half an inch of the stem, 
wind the wool round for half an inch; take a corn-flower, wind 
the wool round for one inch; place the 3rd leaf, wind the wool 
round 2 or 3 times; place the long leaf, then wind the wool round 
8 or 4 times; place the other poppy, wind the wool round 7 or 8 
times, then the other ear of corn, wind the wool round for about 
one inch. Fasten off all the ends, Work three bunches more 
the same, and place them round the mat, sew the centre stem to 
to the 18th round of the mat. The stems of the flowers and 
leaves should be bent so as to stand up, 


54.—EMBROIDERED NETTED NECK-TIE 
OR CRAVAT. 


ATERIALS~—2 skeins of Black or White Andalusian Wool, and 
a skein each of Gold colour, Light Green, and Cerise; Steel 

Meshes, Nos. 14 and 11; and a Steel Netting Needle. 

With the black wool and No. 14 mesh, commence on a foundation of 
200 stitches, net 7 rows plain; then net 6 rows, leaving 1 stitch 
unworked at the end of each row, making in all 13 rows. 

14th row—Net 24 stitches, turn back. 

15th row—Net 23 stitches, turn back, leaving 1 stitch; net 4 short 
rows more, leaving a stitch at the end of each. Cut off the silk, 
and to work the other side to correspond, commence in the 25th 
stitch of the 13th row, counting from the end; net 23 stitches, 
leaving 1 stitch, turn back; net 22 stitches, turn back, and work 
8 small rows more, leaving a stitch at the end of each; then cut 
the work off the foundation, run a string in the 18th row, and 
joining the silk to the lst row, work 7 rows plain on it, leaving 1 
stitch at the 6nd of each; then net 23 stitches, turn back and net 
8 rows more, leaving a stitch at the end of each. Cut off the 
wool, commence in the 25th stitch of the Ist row, net 23 plain, 
turn back, and net 4 rows more, leaving a stitch at the end of each. 

THE EDGE. . 

With the gold wool, and No. 11 mesh, work on the last row, migs 1 
stitch, and in the next net 6 plain ‘stitches. Repeat all round, 
then embroider the pattern as in section, working the row round 
with the gold wool, the leaves with green, and the flowers with 
cerise, 


55. TOILET CUSHION. 
MALTESE PATTERN. 


ATERIALS — Walter Evans and Co’s. Boar’s-head Crochet 

‘lL. Cotton No. 24; Penelope needle No.4. This will make a 

Cover for a Cushion, 19 inches in circumference. 

THE SCALLOPS FOR THE COvER. 

Commence with 370 chain, and make it round, by working a single 
stitch in the 1st chain stitch. 

1st round—l4 plain, 1 chain, miss 2, 1 treble, 1 chain, miss 2, 1 
treble, 1 chain, miss 2, 1 long, 1 chain, miss 2, 1 long, 6 chain, 1 
long in the same stitch as the last ; then 1 chain, miss 2, 1 long 
1 chain, miss 2, 1 treble, 1 chain, miss 2, 1 treble, | chain, miss 3 
Repeat 9 times more ; then 2 single on the Ist 14 plain. 

2nd round—10 plain, putting the needle in both edges of the stitches 
in the previous round, then 2 chain, miss 2, and 1 treble in the 1 
chain; (2 chain, miss 1, and 1 treble in the 1 chain, 3 times), 
(2 chain, and 1 treble in the 6 chain, 4 times), (2 chain, miss 
1, and 1 treble in the 1 chain, 4 times), 2 chain, miss 2. 
Here 9 times more; then 1 single on the Ist stitch of the 

plain. 

8rd round—4 chain, miss 2, 1 plain on the 3rd stitch of the 10 plain, 
4 chain, miss 3, 1 plain, 4 chain, miss 2, 2 plain in the 2 chain, 
miss 1,2 plain in the next 2 chain, miss 1, 3 plain in the next 
2 chain, (4 chain, miss 1, and 3 plain in the 2 chain, 3 times), 4 
chain, miss 1, 1 plain in the next ¥ chain, (8 chain, and 1 plain, 3 
times, in the same 2 chain as before), (4 chain, miss 1, and 3 
plain in the 2 chain, 4 times), (miss 1, and 2 plain in the next 2 
chain, twice). Repeat 9 times more; then 2 single on the Ist 
4 chain. 

4th round—1 chain, miss 4, 1 treble in the next 4 chain, 1 chain, 
miss 4, 1 treble in the next 4 chain, 5 chain, miss 8, 1 plain in the 
4 chain, 5 chain, miss 1, 1 treble in the next 4 chain but one, (5 
chain, and 1 plain in the 8 chain, 3 times), 5 chain, miss 11, 1 
treble in the next4 chain but one, 5 chain, miss 11, 1 plain in the 
next 4 chain but one, 5 chain, miss 8, 1 treble in the next 4 chain. 
Repeat 9 times more, but at the end, work 1 single instead of 1 
treble, : 

5th round—Miss 1, 1 plain in the 1 chain, and for the bar—7 chain, 
turn, miss 1, 6 plain on the 7 chain, then miss 1, 1 plain in the 
next 1 chain, then (miss 1, 1 plain, 4 treble, and 1 plain in the 
5 chain, 8 times). Repeat 9 times more, and fasten off. 

THE aoe 

Commence with 7 chain, make it round. : 

1st round—6 chain, and 1 treble in the procencn pune Ane (3 
chain, and 1 treble in the foundation, ¥ pre) chain, | single 
in the 8rd stitch of the 6 Caen coe at the commencement of 

‘ j 18 divisions. 

Se eee sree in the 3 chain, then (3 chain, miss 1, 
and 4 treble in the 3 chain, 7 times), 3 chain, 1 single on the 1st 

ae he avn miss 4, 1 plain in the 3 chain, 5 chain, 1 plain 
in the same 3 chain as before. Repeat 7 times more; then 3 
single on the Ist 5 chain. ; ; 

4th round, for the 1st 3 Vandykes—2 chain, miss 3, 3 treble in the 
5 chain, 2 chain, 3 treble in the same 5 chain as before; 2 chain 
miss 3, 1 plain in the 5 chain. Repeat 3 times more. : 

4th Vandyke—2 chain, miss 8, 3,treble, 1 chain, take the piece first 
worked and join to the centre of the 4th division or 4 treble of 
the lst.scallop, then 1 chain, 3 treble in the 5 chain as before: 
2 chain, miss 8, 1 plain in the 5 chain. , 

5th Vandyke—2 chain, miss 8, 3 treble, 1 chain, join to the 2nd 
division of the same scallop, 1 chain, 3 treble as before: 2 chain 
miss 3, 1 plain, join to the Ist stitch of the bar. ; ¥ 

6th Vandyke—Same as the 4th, joining to the 7th division of the next 


scallop. [Continued on p. 140, 
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(Continued from p. 137.) 

7th Vandgke—Same as the 5th, joining to the 5th division of the samo 
scallop. 

8th Vandyke—Same as the Ist. Fasten off. 

2nd Srar—Work as tho Ist star to the end of the 2nd Vandyke ; 
and for the : 

8rd Vandyke—2 chain, miss 3, 3 treble, 1 chain, join to the point of 
the last Vandyke in the Ist star, 1 chain, 3 treble, 2 chain, miss 3, 
1 plain; then work from the 4th Vandyko in the 1st star, to the 
end. 

Work 8 stars more the samo as the second, and in working the last 
star, join the last Vandyke to the 3rd Vandyke of the Ist star. 

THE BanD AND EDGING. 

Commence with 120 chain, make it round. 

1st round—5 chain, miss 1, 1 treble, then (1 chain, miss 1, and 1 
treble, 58 times), 1 chain, 1 single in the &rd stitch of the 5 
chain worked at the commencement of the round. 

2nd and 3rd rounds—<As the Ist, working the treble stitches in the 
1 chain. 

4th round—Miss | and 2 plain in the 2 chain. Repeat all round. 

5th round, for the Enaiwe—The plain stitches of this round, are to be 
worked on the lower edge of the stitches of the 4th round, leaving 
the upper edge at the back; 6 chain, miss 2, 1 plain, 4 chain, miss 
3, 1 plain. Repeat all round. 

6th round— Miss 3 (3 chain, and 1 treble, 4 times in the 6 chain), 3 
chain, miss 3, 1 plain in the 4 chain. Repeat all round. 

7thround—l chain, miss 1, 1 plain in the 8 chain, 4 chain, miss 3, 1 
plain in the next 3 chain, 4 chain, miss 3,1 plain in the next 3 
chain, 6 chain, 1 plain in the same 3 chain as before; then (4 
chain, miss 3, and 1 plain in the 3 chain, twice). Repeat all 
round. 

8th round—Miss 1, 1 plain in the 1 chain, miss 1, 3 plain in the 4 
chain, miss 1 (1 plain, 3 treble, and 1 plain in the next4 chain), 
miss 1, 1 plain, 8 treble in the 6 chain, then 3 chain, 3 treble, and 
1 plain in the same 6 chain as before, miss 1 (1 plain, 3 treble, and 
1 plain in the 4 chain), miss 1, 3 plain in the next 4 chain, Repeat 
all round, and fasten off. Commence again on the last stitch of 
the 4th round, so as to work on the upper edge of the stitches left 
at the back of the 5th round ; and to form the 

Smatn Scattors, Ist round—8 plain on the 4th round, 6 chain, 
4, Repeat 9 times more, then 2 single on the Ist 8 plain. 

2nd round—4 chain, miss 2, 1 plain on the 6th stitch of the 8 plain, 
miss 2 (3 chain, and 1 treble in the 6 chain, 4 times), 3 chain, 
miss 2,1 plainon the 3rd stitch of the 8 plain. Repeat 9 times 
more, then 2 single on the Ist 4 chain. 

8rd round—8 chain, miss 3, 1 plain in the 3 chain, 5 chain, miss 7, 
1 plain in the next 3 chain but one, 8 chain, | plain in the same 
3 chain as before, 5 chain, miss 8, 1 plain in the next 3 chain but 
one, 3 chain, miss 3, 1 plain inthe 4 chain. Repeat 9 times more. 

4th round—Miss 1, 2 plain in the 3 chain, miss | (1 plain, 5 treble, 
and 1 plain in the 5 chain), miss 1, 1 plain, and | treble in the 8 
chain, join to the Ist Vandyke of one of the stars, 6 long in the 
same 8 chain, join to the 2nd Vandyke of the next star, 1 treble, 
and 1 plain in the same 8 chain as before, miss 1 (1 plain, 5 treble, 
and 1 plain in the 5 chain), miss 1, 2 plain in the 3 chain, then 7 
chain, join to the plain stitch between the two Ist Vandykes of the 
star, miss 1, 6 plain on the 7 chain. Repeat, and fasten off. 

For the BorpER—Work 18 scallops of the Maltese lace, and in 
working the last scallop, the 3 last points should be joined in the 
three first points of the Ist scallop to make it round; and to form 

The Epeinc—Work along the top of the lace, thus :— 

1st round—3 chain, | plain in the last stitch of the 4th row of the 
lace, 3 chain, 1 plain in the long stitch of the centre row, 3 chain, 
1 plain on the next single stitches, 8 chain, 1 plain between the 
scallops. Repeat all round. 

2nd round—Miss 1, 4 plain in the 3 chain. 
1 single on the Ist stitch. 

8rd round—6 chain, miss 2, 1 plain, 4 chain, miss 4, 1 plain. Repeat 
35 times more. Then repeat the 6th, 7th, and 8th rounds the 
same as the 6th, 7th, and 8th rounds of the Edging after the Band, 
when finished, sew the Ist round of the cover to the plain round 
at the top of the border. 

This cushion is made of glazed calico, covered with coloured silk, 
and stuffed hard with bran ; for the usual size, cut out two circles 
of seven inches in diameter (the measure given will allow one 
quarter of an inch for the turnings), then out of the centre of each 
round, cut a circle of two inches in diameter, then cut a band the 
straight way of the calico, two inches and a quarter wide and 
seven inches long, join the ends, and sew the sides to the inner 
edge of each round; cut another band one inch and three quarters 
wide and nineteen and a half inches long, join it, and sew the 
sides to the outer edge of the circles. 


miss 


Repeat all round, then 


56. MALTESE LACE. 
ATERIALS—For Petticoats, &c., 24 inches deep, use Walter 
Evans and Co.’s Boar’s-head Crochet Cotton, No. 14; Penelope 
Needle No. 3}. 
For trimming Children’s Dresses, Sleeves, &c., use Boar’s-head 
Crochet Cotton, No. 24 or 30; Penelope Needle, No. 4. 


1st ScaLtop—Commence with 35 chain; (but if the lace is intended, 
for the Cushion, work 28 chain instead of 35); and for the 

1st or centre row—Turn, miss 1, 1 plain, 1 treble, 1 chain, miss 1, 
1 treble, (1 chain, miss 1 and 1 long, 8 times), turn back, leaving 
the rest of the chain stitches for the foundation. 

2nd row—(4 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in the 1 chain of the last row, 
9 times), 4 chain, miss 1, 1 plain at the point; 4 chain, 1 plain, 
then down the other side (4 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in the 1 
chain, 9 times); then on the foundation chain, miss 2, 3 single, 
turn back. 

3rd row—3 chain, and missing the last 4 chain, work 1 plain in the 
next 4 chain of the 2nd row, then (6 chain, miss 9 and | plain in 
the 4 chain, 4 times); 8 chain, 1 plain in the same 4 chain as 
before; (6 chain, miss 9 and 1 plain in the 4 chain, 4 times), 3 
chain, miss 9, 1 treble in the last 4 chain, turn back. 

4th row—Miss 1, 4 plain in the 3 chain, (miss 1 and 7 plain in the 6 
chain, 4 times), miss 1, 10 plain in the 8 chain, (miss 1 and 7 plain 
in the 6 chain, 4 times), miss 1, 3 plain in the 3 chain, then I single 
on the foundation chain, turn back. 

5th row, lst GimteT—11 chain, turn, miss 9, 1 single in the 10th 
stitch to form a round loop, leaving 1 chain; turn so as to cross, 
and in the round loop work 2 plain, 4 treble, 2 plain, then 2 chain, 
and on the 4th row, miss 6, 1 plain in the centre of the 7 plain. 
Work 5 qillets more the same; and for the centre willet, work as 
the Ist, but missing 2 stitches of the 4th row instead of 6. Then 
work 5 willets more the same as the Ist and turn back. 

6th row—Miss 1, 1 plain in the 2 chain worked after the last qillet, 
then 7 chain, miss 4, 1 treble on the centre of the 4 treble in the 
last cillet; 7.chain, miss 4, 1 plain in the next 1 chain after the 
eillet. Repeat 10 times more, then 1 single on the foundation 
chain, turn back. 

7th row—Miss 2, 7 plain in the 7 chain, 2 chain, miss 1, 7 plain in the 
next 7 chain. Repeat twice more; then *, miss 2, (5 plain, 1 
treble and 2 long in the 7 chain); 4 chain, miss 1, (2 long, 1 treble 
and 5 plain in the next 7 chain.) Repeat from * 4 times more; 
then (miss 2, 7 plain in the 7 chain; 2 chain, miss 1, 7 plain in 
pe aR 7 chain, 3 times.) This finishes the Ist scallop, and 

or the 

2nd Scattop—Work 35 chain, (or 28 if for the cushion.) Repeat as 
the 1st scallop tothe end of the 6th row; and for the 

oo Trow—Miss 2, 7 plain in the 7 chain, then 1 chain, join to the 
Tale chain of the Ist scallop; 1 chain, miss1, 7 plain in the next 7 
¢2ain. Repeat twice more, then repeat from * in the lst scallop 


to the end of th i 
required length a A ke Repeat as the we scallop until the 


BRESS. 


THE PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


{aes the Emperor's visit to Baron Rothschild at the Chateau 

de Ferriéres really took place, it was a matter of much specu- 
lation and interest, and most extravagant rumours were set afloat as 
to the manner in which the Imperial guest was to be entertained. 
These rumours, however, are now discovered to have had but little 
foundation, for the entertainment was Merely limited to a breakfast 
and a shooting expedition, upon which it would be impossible to spend 
the enormous sum of fifteen hundred thousand francs, as report said. 
Ferriéres is a princely place, it can only be compared to either 
a royal residence or to one of* those magnificent country seats 
occasionally met with in France and England, The hall is in the 
Renaissance style, and is on a splendid scale, its height being that 
of the entire building ; itis enclosed at the end by a window no less 
than twenty-five yards high. The library contains more than 8,000 
volumes, a collection of medals and precious stones, the walls 
being covered with paintings by Van Dyck, Giorgione, and 
Velasquez. Above there isa gallery hung with Gobelin tapestry, 
and a stone staircase with ebony banisters, the whole decorated with 
paintings and enamels, The room in which the Emperor was 
received was furnished in Louis XV. style, the carpot having been 
designed by Boucher—the furniture was covered afresh to corre- 
spond with it. The dining-room is fitted up in a very severe style, 
and calls to mind the reception-room of the Knights of the Garter at 
Windsor Castle. Baron James de Rothschild, and his wife the 
Baroness, with their four sons, expected the Emperor as early as 
half-past ten o’clock. The four sons accompanied the equipages, 
which were sent to the railway station to meet the Emperor. His 
Imperial Majesty was accompanied by a single aide-de-camp the 
Count d’Espouillis. The other guests were MM, Fould, Minister of the 
Finances, Count Walewski, Count Persigny, Lord Cowley, Prince 
Metternich, Edgar Ney, Drouyn de Lhuys, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; Boittelle, Prefect of Police; General Fleury, and Baron 
Delarge. The junior as well as the senior Mesdames de Rothschild 
also breakfasted with the guests. The china on the table was all 
from the renowned Sevrés manufactory. On every plate there was 
a landscape, painted from nature; and the silver which accompanied 
it was most gorgeous. The shooting expedition was highly suc- 
cessful ; more than a thousand barrels were fired. The Emperor, 
before leaving, planted a cedar in the park, to perpetuate the 
remembrance of his visit. Upon their return, breakfast was served 
in the hall; and during breakfast, @ number of hunting-songs 
were sung by some of the Operatic Company. The songs were com- 
posed expressly for the occasion by no less a master than Signor 
Rossini. 

The inhabitants of the different villages in the neighbourhood 
came in great numbers to pay their respects to the Emperor. At 
six o’clock, when the time for departure had arrived, the whole of 
the park was suddenly illuminated, and all the entrances into the 
forest were likewise lighted up, even a8 far as the railway-station. 
The Emperor and Empress were present on the same evening at 
the 1000th representation, at the opera, of the Dame Blanche. 
Everybody seemed to have given everybody else a rendezvous on this 
occasion, the house was crowded, the Court, aristocracy, and towns- 
people all being present. But amongst all the toilettes we will only de- 
scribe one, it was that of the young Duchessdela Tré ———. The dress 
was of mauve satin with a tunic over it of Honiton lace, looped up 
with mauve marabout feathers, A square berthé on the bodice 
trimmed round with marabout feathers, a coronet on the head of 
willow leaves, with bunches of mauve marabouts, a bunch upon the 
bandeau a little to the left side; another upon the right side low 
upon the neck. It is impossible to describe the beautiful effect 
which these marabouts produced; they looked as light as snow 
flakes, and the colour of them was very becoming to the delicate 
complexion of the young Duchess. We also remarked many dresses 
ornamented with branches of coral, embroidered upon the material. 
Tulle, tarlatane, and crepe were all worked in this manner. Some 
had coral branches round the bottom of the skirt, others thrown 
carelessly over it. We also saw a white moire antique dress, upon 
the skirt of which branches of coral in red ‘velvet were arranged ; 
branches of coral were disposed upon the bodice ; the bracelets, ear- 
rings, comb, coronet, and necklace were all of real coral; the whole 
toilette produced an exquisite effect, there was even a coral agrafe 
posed upon each of the sleeves. The sleeves of ball dresses are 
made shorter than ever, we hardly know where this diminishing 
will cease. The short sleeve to an evening dress now describes a 
point underneath the arm, but in front it is frequently simply 
caught up with an ornament; a cameo, anemerald set with diamonds, 
in fact, any precious stones whatever ; sometimes even a small gold 
chain. This fashion is still an eccentric one; but daily it appears 
to be more generally adopted. 

The fashions of the time of the First Empire are now re-appearing 
in many things, although our taste leads us to prefer those of Louis 
XV., and even those of Louis XVI.; but Fashion is an absolute 
queen, to whom the fair sex submit in everything, 


Dresses are now made much flatter and narrower on the hips, and 
are rarely trimmed, except round the bottom of the skirt; and long 
sleeves grow narrower daily. 

The antique and mythological headdresses are now worn by every 
pretty woman in Paris. We are still in Louis XV.’s time in our 
hunting dress, but unfortunately in our ball dress we are again in 
the First Empire. Some ladies even had the bad taste to place 
upon their heads a small handkerchief, such as Mme. Recamier used 
tojwear. Small squares of grenadine or mousseline de soie are now to 
be bought, trimmed round at the back with pink, blue, or lilac satin 
ribbon, These are perhaps pretty enough, but not worthy to 
become the fashion. This headdress essentially simple, was doubt- 
less very becoming to the delicate and beautiful features of the 
celebrated Mme. Recamier ; but the features of the Parisians are 
generally irregular, so the handkerchief headdress will prove vastly 
unbecoming to them. There is a report that dresses composed of 
two colours, or of mixtures which assimilate with each other, will be 
worn; but young people will, doubtless, wear contrasting colours at 
balls, the effect of which will be gayer. 

We will describe two walking dresses in this style, which appeared 
tous to be very pretty. The first was of Napoleon-violet taffetas. All 
round the bottom of the skirts there was a band of pensée taffetas of 
a light shade, vandyked round the top. The bodice was violet 
at the bottom, and pensée at the top, There was a _pensée 
epaulette at the top of the very narrow sleeve. Another 
novelty in this dress was, that it was all piped with black 
taffetas. The second dress was an almond-coloured taffetas, which 
described a tunic, with large festoons trimmed round with a maroon- 
coloured ruche, which reached as far as the waist. The bottom of 
the dress was in narrow taffetas, and was trimmed round with a 
deep plaiting of the same. The bodice was in almond-coloured 
taffetas, with maroon braces, trimmed with ruches, upon the 
shoulders. 

For a full dress dinner, or even for a small ball, we will describe 
two dresses suitable for young married ladies. The first, white moiré 
antique with sky-blue satin stars over it; round the bottom of the 
skirt a bouillonnée of white tulle, about half a yard deep, striped trans- 
versely with narrow black ribbon velvet. The bodice round at the 
waist, without any points; the top all bouillonnée, and striped 
with transverse pieces of black velvet, a small, short epaulette of 
moiré antique, divided into two points, falls upon the tulle bouil- 
lonnée, and forms the sleeve. The other dress is of grey crépe with 
a grey satin petticoat underneath it. The skirt has six very full 
ruches round the bottom trimmed with cerise satin bows, and 
wide braces of crépe with cerise ruches cross on the shoulders, 
and are carried to the front and back. The sash is very wide, and 
is tied at the back in long hanging bows. The headdress is a 


! 


eerise velvet coronet, with large oxidized silver balls hanging from 
it, a row of the same falling upon the neck at the back. Head- 
dresses are always worn now very high; coronets are very becoming 
posed at the top of the full créped bandeaux. Bonnets are made 
much more forward on the forehead than they were in the summer. 
Hats will not be generally adopted for town wear this year, although 
some few are to be seen. ELIANE DE Magsy. 


LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. 


NLY LAST WEEK we were congratulating ourselves upon the 
O mildness of the weather, and the gentle way in which winter 
was dealing with us. But so far as the present week is concerned 
our congratulations were vain, the weather has been cold and cheer- 
less, and the winds have been cutting and boisterous. Those ladies 
who have ventured out have had recourse again to their furs and 
fur coverings, and nothing but warmly-clad muffled-up figures have 
met our eyes everywhere, in the streets and parks, during the past 
week. Fur paletits are certainly comfortable-looking coverings, but 
they are not as a rule becoming ones. They add, generally, too 
much to the figure, causing it to appear bulky and ungraceful, 
but for all that they are very extonsively patronised this winter, 
never do we remember having seen so many seal-skin cover- 
ings in London and Brighton as we have done since the month of 
November. They are invariably made in one shape—the paletot 
or Saute-en-Barque, with loose sleeves and small collar. Some are 
composed solely of the seal-skin; others are trimmed round the 
bottom, sleeves, and collar, with a border of grebe, which forms a 
good contrast to the dark rich brown seal. Paletots made of Astrakan 
fur are also coming into vogue; the light curly shaded grey ones are 
particularly novel and effective. Whatever skin the paletot is com- 
posed of, the muff should exactly correspond with it. Muffs are worn 
smaller than ever this winter; they are gradually diminishing 
until their size will soon be no greater than that of a large cuff. 


Muffs made of fancy materials, such as velvet, with a narrow 
satin stripe, or of self-coloured plush, are also very fashionable for 
young ladies. Tho velvet ones are generally untrimmed; but those 
made of plush have frequently a narrow bordering of fur at each 
side. Small cravats for the throat, narrow at the back with oar- 
shaped ends in front, are manufactured exactly to correspond with 
this style of fancy muff, and haye a good effect when worn with it. 
The new shaped fur tippet or collar has quite taken the place of the 
round boa; although it does not protect the throat from the cold so 
effectually ; but the shoulders have the advantage, as many of the 
newest shape quite reach to the tips, and being either pointed or 
rounded at the front and back. Some weeks ago we informed our | 
readers that in Paris, velyet bonnets trimmed with fur were 
very much admired and patronized. They have now made 
their appearance in London, but as yet are not generally 
adopted, or in any way common, Those we have seen were made of 
black velvet, with a narrow band of sable round the edge of the 
front, and round the curtain, and with a small half-handkerchief, 
edged with a narrow sable band, tastefully arranged at the top of the 
crown. ‘They are handsome, stylish, novel bonnets, but more 
suitable to elderly matrons than to young ladies. Many velvet hats 
have also been made this week, and trimmed round with sable. The 
Cuir or Russian leather coloyr, and the Humboldt violet (the violet 
with a blue shade upon it), divide the popular fayoyr, All mate- 
rials are now dyed in both these shades, and in a rich silk there are 
few colours which have come under our notice for some years which 
can at all compare with the beauty of the dye of the Humboldt violet, 
In Paris the azuline blue ig a favourite colour, We will describe 
a toilette composed of it, which a fashionable Parisian would 
wear at this season of the year for 4 walking costume. A 
rep dress with a black ground with azuline blue spots disposed 
over it, The skirt of the dress trimmed round the bottom with a 
black silk band four inches wide, with the Greek design upon it carried 
out in azuline blue velvet. (This style of trimming is now manu- 
factured in various colours and of several widths.) The skirt 
of the dress would be raised at the breadths, and under it would ba 
visible a woollen rep petticcat; black and white stripes running 
downwards, and above the hem the Greek design carried out in blue 
cloth. The bodice of the dress made 4 /mperatrice, that is to say, 
the front of the bodice and skirt are all in one piece, and not cut at 
the waist. Although this make is at least three years old, it is still 
much worn in Paris at the present moment. The bodice and skirt 
buttoned down the front with blue cloth buttons, The sleeves very 
narrow, with a seam to the elbow, turned Up With blue revers. Blue 
morocco boots, stitched with either black or white, and black heels, 
Striped cashmere stockings, either black and blye or white and 
blue. A blue cloth paletét or polonaise, trimmed with narrow bands 
of either chinchilla or Astrakan, the small muff to correspond with 
the fur worn. A black velvet bonnet, with a bunch of black feathers 
on the outside, and a short voilette tied tightly over the face, Tho 
white morning under-sleeves are now Worn M two styles, differing 
widely one from the other, They are either the religieuse form, 
which is an extremely deep gauntleted cuff, or a close-fitting, 
upright wristband, like those which gentlemen wear. These 
latter shapes are made of linen, are deep, and are fastened 
with plain gold studs; the wide, full, white under-sleeve 18 
no longer fashionable for morning wear: Both jin Paris and 
London preference is given by married ladies to the moire antique 
over every other material for a dinner dress. Those with bouquets, 
or satin or velvet stars or spots over the self-coloured ground, are 
extremely elegant. One of this description W488 made in Paris last 
week for a dinner toilette. The colour was 2 deep pink with grey 
velvet lozenges disposed over it, The bodice was cut low, and the 
berthé composed of two rows of white Honiton lace; round the first 
row there was a thick pink silk ruche, and round the second a black 
Honiton lace ruche. The low bodices are NOW Cut extremely low on 
the shoulder, but not so much go either at the front or back. The 
lace tucker should correspond with the lace with which the dress is 
trimmed, and should be tied in front as Well as at the back with 
black or coloured narrow ribbon velvet. Some dressmakers tie the 
tucker on the shoulders as well, but this is not Necessary for its well- 


fitting. Low bodices as well as high ones are Made extremely short 


at the waist; the short sleeves are flatter and far less puffed out than 
they were last winter— sometimes they are V¢M Made quite flat, and 
are simply trimmed. The skirts of dinner dresses of rich, thick 
materials are now but seldom ornamented with any sort of trimming 
whatever. The head-dresses for such occasions are made in the form 
of awreath; but the ornaments are not disposed regularly as they 
were formerly. A pouff of white tulle, 4 bunch of moss-roses, a 
branch of foliage, with the hair curled or créped between, arranged 
to suit the style of face, is now the most fashionable style. Birds’ 
nests, humming birds, butterflies, and dragon flies are all called into 
requisition to form this irregular, fanciful head-gear, Shoes for 
evening wear are now made of satin or Silk of the exact colour and 
shade of the dress, have high heels, and are ornamented in front 
with black lace rosettes. Fans of carved lvory without any gilding, 
with black or white lace lined with silk or satin the exact shade of 
the dress, are now considered in better taste than any other style of 
fan. Until the present month has passed, we shall not be able to give 
any precise or reliable information upon the subject of ball toilettes. 
Tulle and tarlatan will always be in good taste for dancing toilettes, 
being light airy materials. The newest tarlatans have flowrets, stars 
or stripes of velvet on them, black, blue, red, pink, or even white 
velvet, which last-named is particularly elegant and new looking. 
Some tarlatans have sprigs and bouquets of coloured silks embroidered 
upon them; but these are not so effective as the velvet ornaments; 
but after New Year’s Day we shall be able to give more reliable 
information upon the subject of evening toilettes. q 


We (Edinburgh Courant) understand that the marriage of the Hon. 
the Master of Polwarth with Lady Mary Gordon, eldest daughter of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, will be celebrated in March next. The Hon. Master 
of Polwarthwas-born in 1838, and his fair fiancée in 1844. = 
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CHAPTERS ON JEWELS. 
BY LADY SCOTT. 


Cuarter IV.—THE Emeratp. 

X\7 EXT IN SUCCESSION to our royal ruby, comes the emerald; 
Js and if the value of a precious stone is to be estimated entirely by 
its scarcity and perfection, the subject of our present chapter should be 
second to none, as a perfect emerald, unclouded and without a flaw, is 
so rare as to have become almost a prover). 

Briefly to touch upon its chemistry, I may say that it is the softest 
of all gems—so soft that it will hardly scratch crystal—and it has the 
peculiar property of turning a deep luminous blue when submitted to 
the heat of tire, returning to its pristine colour when cold. As to its 
antiquity, we have the Bible for our testimony of the estimation in 
which it was held amongst the Israelites. T'o them it was a sacred 
stone, and in the directions giyen for Aaron’s “ breastplate of judg- 
ment,” in the eighteenth verse of the twenty-eighth chapter of Exodus, 
an emerald takes the firstrank: “And the second row shall be, an emerald, 
a sapphire, and a diamond.” ‘The stone in the Pontiff’s ring and seal, 
also, in those days (the latter worn on the arm), was an emerald. 
Again, in the third verse of the fourth chapter of Revelations, its 
exquisite beauty of colour has been found worthy to be used in the light 
of a heavenly comparison :—‘‘And there was a rainbow round about 
the throne, in sight like unto an emerald.” 

Emeralds are found in almost every country where the goil is 
granitic. We hear of American, Siberian, African and Bavarian—the 
latter particularly fine—but jewellers only acknowledge two kinds, the 
oriental and the occidental. The best of the western continent un- 
doubtedly come from Peru; and of all the countries in the world this 
has produced them in the greatest quantities. When Pizarro made 
prisoner of Atahuapla, the Peruvian Inca, the latter wore round his 
neck a collar, in which was set emeralds, which from description 
even would be enough to drive the jewellers of the present day wild; 
and from that date immense quantities fell into the hands of the 
Spaniards. 

It has been said that before the conquest of Peru there were no real 
emeralds in Hurope, but this must be incorrect, as Pope Julius IL, a 
ereat patron of the arts, and therefore most likely an admirer of all 
that was beautiful in nature, wore a magnificent one in his mitre, with 
his name engraven thereon; and yet he died two-and-thirty years 
before the conquest of Peru. This very emerald now adorns the tiara 
of the present Pope, to whose predecessor it was given on the occasion 
of his visit to Paris, in 1804; but the fact of Pope Julius’s death having 
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Egypt, and exchanged gifts in token of the alliance; but as time wore 

on, the latter began to be quite alarmed at the increasing prosperity of 

his friend. Polycrates became renowned all over Ionia and the rest of 
Hellas; he attacked, rifled, plundered, and took possession in all direc- 
ee and wherever he directed his forces, he carried everything before 
1im. 

At last his extraordinary good fortune became such a subject of un- 
easiness to Amasis, that the king resolved to write him a letter, which 
he sent off to Samos, beginning, ‘ Amasis to Polycrates says this :”— 
but as the letter would be too long to transcribe, the subject. of it 
will answer every purpose. Amasis thought that it was “sweet to hear 
of the prosperity of a friend and ally,” but that mortals ought to expect 
turns of good and bad fortune; people so constantly successful were 
sure to come to a miserable end, and the king therefore wished to give 
him some good adyice on the subject, which was, that Polycrates 
should consider well, decide what he most prized in the world, and then 
cast it away from him, so that it should be no more seen of man. After 
that, Amasis had no doubt that the alternate good and bad tortune, 
which is the soul’s health, would befal his friend. 

Polycrates evidently took the advice very well, unlike most people, 
and (still more unlike) he acted upon it immediately, and made his 
decision. ‘“ He had a seal which he wore, set in gold; it was an emerald 
stone” —and this he resolved to cast away} so he took ship, and gave 
orders to stand out for deep water Then, before the eyes of all on 
board, he cast his precious ring into the deep, and returned to his 
palace “as one stricken with a great misfortune.” 

A few days afterwards a fisherman caught a fish, so fine and large, 
that he thought it only worthy of Polycrates, to whom he therefore 
took it as a present, offering it with an address so pleasing and well- 
worded that he was invited to supper. When the servants proceeded 
to cut up the fish, the first object they saw was the emerald ring! and 
they carried it with joy and exultation to their master; whereupon 
Polycrates penned a letter to Amasis, detailing all the circumstances. 

Amasis, after reading the letter, felt persuaded that it was quite 
impossible for one man to save another man from his fate—that Poly- 
crates never could come to a happy end, since even the things he cast 
away came back to him again; and so, in case of any dire misfortune 
occurring to him, Amasis resolved to renounce the compact of alliance, 
and, from that time forth, to have nothirg more to do with his dear 
friend. 

It is not often, in these days, that we find our friends forsake us in 
prosperity. They have the wisdom to wait until the misfortune arrives. 

The largest emerald ever seen in England was one exhibited at the 
World’s Fair in 1851, and an enormous one was displayed at the Inter- 
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and embark with the natives, whose signs of friendship, proffering 
food, and shelter, helped to comfort them. 

In the afternoon they landed on an Island called Boydar, and 
were, under the pretence of seeking shell-fish, led about the beach by 
the wily savages until exhausted, and night coming on, they assembled 
themselves in a folorn group, and sought to forget their misery in sleep, 
all, however, believing, from the mutterings and manner of the natives, 
that they would be murdered before dawn. The second mate exhorted 
them, reading prayers from a book one of their party was possessed of, 
and they committed themselves to God and their fate. That night all 
were massacred, save a boy named Sexton and the lad Ireland. The latter 
being wounded by an arrow, swam out to sea, but returning again to 
the shore was received by the savage who had wounded him, with 
kindness and pity. The two boys, with the heads of the victims, were 
then taken to the Island of Pullan, where young D’Oyly and his baby 
brother were met with, only survivors of the unfortunates of the first 
raft, their parents and companions having been all murdered. ‘The 
babe was adopted by a native woman. After a stay of three months, 
the natives separated, the boy Ireland and the infant D’Oyly being 
taken with a party to the northward. At an island called “ Aureed,” 
they deposited the skulls of the victims, and savage orgies were held 
around the trophies formed of the sad relies. 

They now proceeded to the Island of Sirret, when Duppa (a Murray 
islander) purchased the two white boys for a bunch of bananas each, 
and took them to his own home, calling at Darnly by the way. For 
nearly two years Duppa protected the lads with fatherly care, concealing 
them, and using all kinds of artifices to avert the efforts of savages who 
sought to murder them, George D’Oyly and Sexton, both falling 
victims in the meantime, one to a savage named “ Maam,” and the 
other “ Abooyu,” poor Sexton’s hair being preserved as a trophy. 

At one time a ship (the angles) lay off the island. Ireland, being 
within hail, a boat was sent to him, but the crew, foolishly flourishing 
their naked cutlases over their heads, so intimidated the natives, that 
they returned with Ireland and concealed him ashore saying, “You 
shall not go there to be killed.” 

They were restored to civilization by Captain Lewis, who left Sidney 
June 8rd, 1836, in the /sabella schooner, in search of the survivors of 
the wreck of the Charles Katon. Axes and knives were given as the 
price of ransom. Duppa was much affected at parting with his protegé, 
and young D’Oyly expressed great reluctance to leave his guardian 
Oby. If now living, Ireland would be about thirty-nine, and D’Oyly 
about twenty-nine years of age, presuming they were aged respectively 
at the time of the wreck ten years and six months. 

1834.—While H.M.S. //y, under the late Captain F. P. Blackwood, 
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taken place in 1515, and the conqitest of Peru in 1530, leads one to 
think this must have been an African emerald, : 

There are granite mountains between Ethiopia and Egypt, where 
emeralds are found in abundance; but they are not nearly so valuable 
as those of Peru. We hear of the trappings of the Sultan’s horses 
beine covered with emeralds; and, though it sounds like a page out of 
the © Arabian Nights,” still it really 1s the case, only the stones are of 
the most inferior description. In the bazaars, too, of Cairo and Con- 
stantinople, large bits of emeralds may be bought, roughly shaped and 
perforated for car-rings, or ornaments of various kinds; but these 
stones are cloudy, pale in colour, and full of flaws.” _ 

Despite the beauty of the emerald, and the universal popularity 
which it enjoys, I really cannot say, that, with the exception of the 
costly specimen just mentioned as adorning the tiara of the Pope, I 
know of any emerald that holds a distinguished position in society, or 
that is associated in any remarkable degree (not fabulous) with either 
history or romance. No emerald has ever achieved a great name, ane 
our friend of Agincourt; but in case one little fact connected with it 
may be considered a “ feather in its cap,” I must not omit to mention 
that the Crown of Hungary, always worn by the Emperors of A pe 
on their accession, is one mass of sapphires, rubies, and pearls, but 

r VAL. . . 
aly oe ene has not been destined to play the distinguished part 
iti eee crems, there are many curious facts, and fables too, connected 
with it. Forinstance it isa great gem for omens. If lost from the 
setting of a ring it is very unlucky, and the circumstances rag 
make the owner extremely unhappy. At the coronation ys I. 
a Jarge emerald dropped from the crown, ‘0 which (0 er is 
attributed the loss of America during his rade ie uy A aah fidelit Pat 
of faith. If given as a love taken, it will fade away as the fidelity o 

3 - declines. : : ¢ 
pee curious and entertaining story told in a third book 
of Herodotus, in which an emerald ring figures conspicuous y: 

It seems that at the time of Cambyses expedition against Egypt, the 
Tacedemonians were also engaged ina war against Samos, and Poly- 
erates, the son of Ajax, by murdering one brother and expelling the 
other, came into sole possession of the whole island. 


He then formed a contract of friendship with Amasis, the King of 


* The Rey. C. W. King, in his work on Antique Gems says. that the 
Cingalese * anxiously seek after the thick bottoms of our wine bottles, out of 
which they eutvery fine emeralds, which they sell to ‘steamboat gentlemans 


at high prices.” 
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national Exhibition of this year. Another may also be seen in the 
Loan Collection at the South Kensington Museum, so large that a 
scent-box has been cut out of the single stone; this is the property of 
Mr. Hope. 

My readers may possibly remember that the bonbonnivre in which 
Monte Christo kept his potent and mysterious poison was also formed 
of a single emerald. 

Emeralds sometimes realise enormous prices. An officer, shortly 
after the Indian mutiny, saw in the hands of a soldier three or four 
very good pearls strung and attached to a piece of grecn glass, for 
which he offered the man two gold mohurs, an offer he gladly accepted. 
_ The officer, on his return to England, took the pearls to an eminent 
Jeweller just as they were, hanging to the piece of green glass, and 
inquired their value. ; 

“About eleven thousand pounds,” said the jeweller; and the officer 
stood aghast. 

‘Impossible that these 
exclaimed. 

* Not the pearls,” was the reply, “ but the 

The bit of green glass which the office: 
something to which to attach the pe 
mense value. 


pearls can be worth such a sum as that!” he 


emerald.” 
had imagined to be merely 
arls, was an emerald of this im- 


——— 
CHARLES EATON.” 
: ‘ ut OF Duppa, 
ib JULY, 1834, the Charles Eaton sailed fy Sidney, bound to 
Canton vid Torres’ Straits. She carried a ee rulvahe 
made the Barrier, when it became thick iad hae? A Unfortunately it 
was at night, 10 p.m., she came suddenly * vt oe ofs. The ship was 
hove up in the wind, both anchors were lets oR id the cables paid out 
to the clinch, but without avail. She drifted” ate the reef, her masts 
were cut away, and she became a Wreck. i The next day one of the 
quarter boats having been swamped, thi! ere left the ship with a 
portion of the crew; seven days after Q raft was constructed, but it 
would snot float the people, and many returned ‘on board. Amongst 
those remaining on it were Captain and Mrs D'Oyly and two sons (one 
an infant at the breast), the surgeon, and master. This raft was cut 
away during the night. In another seven days a second raft was con- 
structed, and all hands abandoned the wieek: These poor creatures 
drifted about for two days, when they sighted an island, and a number 
of natives came off to them in a large canoe, and being in so helpless a 
condition they were, after a little demur, beguiled to leave their raft 
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R.N., was carrying on the survey of Torres Straits, she visited Darnly 
Island. During her first visit a great number of natives came off in 
their canoes, shouting “Powd, powd!” (peace, peace), Waving green 
boughs, and deafenining the air with their aera ore Tolica! tolica! 
knipo! sapura! sapura! sogob! kaisu- kaism! bonare,” all meaning 
to solicit barter for their tortoise-shell and cocoa-nuts, and mad to take 
in exchange iron, knives, and axes, the latter the very riches of Croesus 
to them. In the midst of the din and uproar, we called for ““Duppa,” 
and immediately a young man came forward, who, pointing to his 
breast and nodding his head, announced himself to be “« Duppa! Duppa !” 
His features were of the Jewish cast, his figure was well-proportioned 
and graceful, and he was evidently the Adonis as well as the acknow- 
ledged Don of his tribe! The thrums of his wig were carefully twisted 
and bedaubed with pigment, and his whole body super-abundantly 
anointed with grease and red ochre. The elongated lobe of his ear 
had ‘been. skillfully executed and bedecked with seeds and shells, 
the oval-shaped cicatrice on his right shoulder was of the most perfect 
Eroobian pattern, and his armlets and leglets fitted very neatly. The 
plaited fillet which bounWhis hair beneath his wig was bran new, while 
the pearl oyster which he wore on his breast was a very choice speci- 
men. As his apparent age was about twenty, he would only have been 
about ten years old at the time of the wreck of the Charles Eaton, he 
could, therefore, not be the hero we sought, but, doubtless, one of the 
same family, I therefore jotted him into my sketch book. 

Shortly after the Fly proceeded to Murray Island, and there were 
more shoutings of “Powd, powd! sapura and kaisu!” again we 
called for “ Duppa!” Soon an old man was brought forward, partially 
aflicted with elephantiasis, and pointing to his breast and nodding his 
head, said, “* Duppa! Duppa!”" I showed him the portrait sketch I had 
made at Darnly Island, and it is impossible to describe the pantomime 
he went through; he gazed in mute astonishment, gave a prolonged 
whistle, ticked against his front teeth with his long thumb-nail, 
uttered a long whoi-wah! and exclaimed, “ Duppa! Duppa! cosker! 
cosker!” (Duppa! Duppa! my son! my son!) then hanging on my 
shoulder laughed hysterically, and at length cried. We spoke to him of 
Wak and Uass, the native names given to the lads he had protected, and 
he was presented with « ‘how sapura,” (an axe) in commemoration of 
that event, and it was doubtless one of the happiest moments of his life. 

Let all who pass through Torres Strait and touch at the islands for 
barter, barter fairly; and if they should meet with a descendant of 
Duppa’s, spare a “sapura” (axe) for him—the white man bearing in 
mind, and showing his gratitude for a noble act, may 


1 i incite his savage 
sable friend to ‘go and do likewise.” “ty 


Hanrven §. Mery. 
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SKETCHES FROM VILLAGE LIFE.—No. I. 
| Ee THE SAKE OF BREVITY, conciseness, and ‘making 
‘ 4 believe,” as children say, to still see and mix with, and hear the 
people whose actions, sayings, and doings Iam about to chronicle—in 
other words, immortalize—I shall assume to be still one of them. 

Muggleford is a delightful place; we are @ delightful community. 
The former is composed of a few-—well!—mansions, a great deal of 
marsh, several poetically-humble tenements, a pond or two, one strag- 
gling street, and an accommodating shop. The latter—but the latter 
deserves a fresh paragraph (for which original remark I am indebted to 
my contemporaries the book-makers. : 

The latter consists of—now, here's a difficnliy!—to whom can I give 
the place of honour? If I elect to describe the rector first—a gentle, 
kindly gentleman, with nothing particular about him save a habit of 
shaking hands with everybody with frantic vehemence, I shall offend 
the dignity of the lord of the manor, who is one of the old school, you 
know (which means he likes full-bodied port, and can’t spell), and who 
has blood in his veins, sir! Then, again, if I speak of the lord of the 
manor—familiarly known as Squire Buckhurst—the surgeon, a remark- 
ably clever man and celebrated anatomist, competent to take you to 
pieces and put you together again without the joins being seen, would 
protest with a smile, intended to represent the most profound indiffer- 
ence, against such an error of judgment. “My dear young lady,” he 
would say, shaking mine with his velvet paw, “these social distinc- 
tions do not aiiect men of, 1 may say, scientific eclebrity ; but, really, 
J cannot and will not order you to go where you like and do what you 
like the next time you are ill—if you place a mere bucolic, 2 mere 
bucolic before me.” 

Now, i like Doctor Blande me always call surgeons Doctor in these 
benighted diggings), for did he not order a metropolitan trip for me 
once when the effervescence of youth fizzed over, and put the spirits of 
Mugeleford out, so to say, and caused me to find the hamlet in which 
I dwelt uncommonly dull! Still, for all that, I cannot put him to 
the “ fore,” for Squire Buckhurst is a capital neighbour, and a tena- 
clous one. 

‘The curate, Mr. Mildmay (he is reading for orders—we shall lose him 
in six months), is amiable, praiseworthy, and learned. His learning 
has been the cause of—I was going to write terrible! not that, but un- 
becoming results; he read so hard at college that he won a Hebrew 
fellowship; at the same time he read his forehead up to such an enor- 
mous height that there always appears to be as much of him above his 
eyes as below them. He is well born, well bred (though he does tumble 
over hassocks and wipe his feet on pet Skye-terriers, for he is short- 
sighted and nervous), and well educated; but if I placed him in the 
van I should have to sup sorrow by the spoonful. 

Mr. Brookes, the tenant-farmer, who hires two thousand acres of the 
hard-up Marquis of Rattletrap—who rides a better-bred, finer-mouthed 
hunter than Squire Buckhurst, and gives his daughters nicer saddle- 
horses than the Misses Buckhurst have yet succeeded in screwing out 
of their papa—he would never consent to being mentioned second to 
any one in the village, | promise you. 

So, after all—but where am 1? I have actually overcome, or rather 
evaded the difficulty I laboured under as to which of these mighty men 
should lead off. And now, like the old man with his donkey, I may 
please myself, and give the place of honour to the one who best deserves 
it—to the gallant officer and gentleman who, after having seen active 
service from the time he was nine years old till now—he is a grey- 
haired man—has settled down in Muggleford on that colossal sum a 
munificent government awards to those who have had the felicity of 
expending health, life, time, and such property as they may originally 
have possessed, in the Royal Navy. 

The rector, Mr. Bewick, possesses a rectory and a rectoress. The 
former stands in the midst of a pretty garden, and is lofty and imposing, 
aud square and many-roomed and broadly vestibuled. The latter 
stands nearly six feet, but is a delightful woman nevertheless, and 
would be put out utterly in two minutes by one of those minute tor- 
nados who stand four feet nothing and look fragile. 

Society at the rectory is select, but sombre. We go there to dine 
generally. Conversaziones and open evenings are unknown at Muggle- 
ford. 'l’hese rectorial dinner-parties are divided into three grades—the 
family, which consists of as many as can sit down of the rector’s five 
hundred aunts and cousins—the state or formal, which embraces as 
many of the neighbouring clergy, their wives and families, as can be 
collected—and the parochial, which takes place about once in three 
months, on the oceasions of tithe being paid by the “parish people,” 
when the “parish people's,” grown-up sons and daughters, are invited 
to the rare treat of eating food under elegant auspices in the company 
of their parents. 

The squire’s house goes by the name of the Grange, and a more 
hilariously-pleasant house than the Grange to visit at was never built. 
We don’t dine much at the Grange; that is to say, we don’t call it 
dining there, but half the village eats its dinner at the Grange three 
days out of the six. No; to the Grange we go to breakfast—to hunt- 
breakfasts ; and to greater gatheringsin the evening, and to strawber 
parties in the summer—and alicays after a pic-nic. In fact, we go to it 
whenever we like, and we are always welcomed! 

Doctor Blande lives with his mother and sister in a large red brick 
house, to which he has lately added a graceful white-pillared verandah 
and a Gothic-framed conservatory. ‘The architectural effect is rather 
incongruous, but the general one, ‘‘sweetly pretty,” as his sister Ellen 
(one of the Muggleford belles) says. Miss illen Blande has been pro- 
nounced to be a combination of the Duchess of —— and Die Vernon. 
Tam not competent to endorse, or disagree with, this judgment; cir- 
cumstances over which I had no control prevented my forming the 
acquaintance of the former lady, and the same with equal truth may be 
said of the latter. 

There are five Miss Buckhursts and three Miss Brookes, and only 
three brothers in the two families; and the “Commodore,” as the naval 
officer is generally called, has one daughter. Mr. Brookes, however, by 
way of compensation for his shortcomings as regards sons, has three 
training pupils with him at present. And it is in honour of these (for 
they are only lately come amongst us) that the little party which I 
shall describe in my next is to be given. 

Anson Hartiry Turnour. 


BATH GOSSIP.—No. II. 


f Sa IS GOING DOWN. The first ball of the season is to 
4) take place in a dancing academy, at Webster's rooms. It is a fact, 
a sad deplorable reality, a convincing proof that the Queen of the West 
is fallen. Bath is evidently no longer the gay and fashionable winter 
resort it was in former years, when the balls at the Assembly Rooms, 
under the management of that able master of the ceremonies, Col. 
Jervoise, were crowded by dancing men and pretty girls, ancient 
beaux and highly rouged dowagers; those days when play was nearly 
as much in vogue in Bath as it used to be at the time when that youth- 
fully verdant nobleman, Lord Townshend lost the whole of his fortune 
to the King of Bath at the gaming table (dice, not cards, though, were 
the instruments of his ruin), but painted pasteboard lost and won large 
sums in the days I allude to, and old ladies in splendid brocades and 
wonderful head-dresses, then called turbans, squabbled for the -last 
trick, and nearly fought over a disputed revoke with marvellous 
energy. If dress, gaicty, folly, and frivolity are on the decrease, if 
amusements are dull, let us hope that religion is looking up in Bath; 
that other and better things are taking the places of trifles; that people 
are becoming more sober-minded, quieter in outward garb and inward 
frame, at the same time that the dove-coloured dress or mantle is 
the outward sign of a peaceable spirit; that the long black coat, 
lavender kids, and spotless neck-tie betoken a properly regulated 
well-stored mind, a soul above peg-tops or Dundreary dressing- 
gowns; and that a taste for musical partics is a certain symptom 
of harmony in all the relations of life, at home and abroad. Every 
tenth man you meet in Bath is clerically costumed, and if the churches 
are not better filled than at Btighton, they are, I should say, 
judging from outward demeanour, filled with better people. I liked the 
service and sermon far more at Christ Church on Sunday than I did 
at the ecclesiastical building of the same name at Brighton on the pre- 
vious Sabbath. This church stands in the Montpellier; it is built 
(according to guide-book) in the Gothic style, and the entire body of 
the building is filled with poor people, whilst the galleries are occupied 
by a congregation who pay for their seats. The Octagon Chapel is, I 
believe, the fashionable church of the city, but I especially dislike 
fashionable churches, and must not attempt to write anything about a 
place Ihave not yet seen. I jump from one subject to another in a 
very singular manner, so my sudden change from churches and chapels, 
good people and clergymen, to players, play-goers, and playhouses will 
not excite much astonishment. “Eyer since the days of the Third 


Edward of Royal memory, When performances were given in St. 
Michael’s Church, when ‘ Mysteries” and ‘ Moralities” were in vogue, 
Bath has been famed as the nursery of eminent actors. Numberless 
names might be mentioned—names well-known. in the theatrical 
world who first became known to fame on the Bath stage. But 
there is no theatre in Bath at present. It was destroyed on Good 
Friday last, burnt down in the daytime—a judgment some persons 
asserted on the wickedness Of the manager in having had a per- 
formance there on the previous Wednesday night (the Wednesday 
before Easter). Be the cause What it may, the theatre was entirely 
destroyed, and amongst those Present who looked sorrowfully at the 
spectacle was Charles Kean. A new theatre is building on the site of 
the old, and in order to have it finished by March, workmen are engaged 
by gaslight in completing the Work. Fancy working all night in the 
cold winter months of December and January. Well I believe the Easter 
week is evennow a gay one at Bath, and people say that the new building 
will be opened with a jfirst-ratecompany, and that the Easter fancy ball 
will certainly be a success. I hopeit may, and “ may I be there to see.” 
The Pump Room is the chief attraction at present. A band plays there 
from two till four every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday afternoon, 
when the few nice-looking individuals the place can boast of make their 
appearance there. As a beautiful piece of architecture, the Pump Room is 
perfect, and there is a marble statue of the Beau in a niche at the east- 
end which attracted my attention especially. Extraordinary man to 
have reigned absolute monarch over the Bath world of fashion for so 
many years! How all the stories heard in former days of his consummate 
impudence, his greedy love of flattery, his wonderful rules and ever- 
lasting white hat, related by an old lady who seemed to have a regular 
collection of Nashey anecdotes, Come back to my memory NOW, and much I 
puzzle whether this statue is the identical one Chesterfield Was SO severe 
about—the “folly at fulllength.” Ifso, his supporters have disappeared. 
“Wit” and “ Wisdom” have departed from the precincts of the Pump- 
room; but‘ Folly” remains still, “monarch of all he surveys-” Whata 
misnomer this! The fashionable despot. who refused to grant a Royal 
princess “one more dance,” and pulled off a duchess’s apron, Was no fool, 
whatever the personages who bowed the knee to him might have been, 


: Swords, white aprons and boots were articles of costume especial] 


obnoxious to the Beau, to judge from a poetical “ Invitation to the 
Assembly” (doggrels which he 18 said to have composed in order to 
turn the wearers of such things Ito ridicule). 

Bath has fallen off in another respect. Hear it! ye sportsmen, who 
glance at the Lady's Journal, and deplore the past. There is but one 
pack of hounds within reach Ow; there used to be four some dozen 
years ago, and then Bath was @ favourite place for head-quarters with 
many a gallant Nimrod; but the glory of the chase has departed from 
Bath, for the “ meets” of the existing pack are generally too far off to 
admit of an ordinary lover of Sport doing the distance comfortably, 
Few men are sufliciently ardent to ride twenty-five miles to cover, 
A poem, entitled “Bath and her Beauties,” written, I understand, 
by a clergyman, and dedicated to “ Trene,” a young lady (allegorically 
described as Peace), whose charms have evidently captivated the writer, 
has just fallen in my way, and the descriptions given by him of the in- 
animate beauties of the place are truthful and good; but that Bath was 
ever famed for “beautiful women,” is certainly a piece of informa- 
tion I was not prepared by former recollections, or present ex- 
perience to hear; still a gentleman ought to be the best judge of the 
opposite sex, and we will try to believe in him. His opinion of the 
male members of the creation to be found in the western city is far less 
favourable. Witness the following lines :— _ 

Of Bath's illustrious sons, what shall we say ? 

Alas, too many seem On pleasure bent! 

In some new mode, they strut the live-long day 

In Milsom-street, mid folly’s fashions spent, 

The muse oft marvels that they don't repent; 

Or hie within the shop doors—spend their pelf, 

And not within the panes to gaze content; 

Or seem so satisfied and pleased with self, 

She fancieth many a wight may lie yet on the shelf. 
Like I opine the author's rhymes are fated to do in many a bookseller’s 
shop. Frankly speaking, the men I have seen here do not seem to be 
very spooney upon themselves. _ ; 

I wish to thank “ Dignus Vindice Nodus” for his intended correction 
and correct quotation. A dash of the pen, showing that only a portion 0 
the line had been borrowed to express my meaning, would certainly 
have rendered the thing clearer to obtuse minds’; but he has now per- 
fectly explained that the sense I wrote the words “ gang aft” in, was not 
the Scottish one. My knowledge of nautical phrases dates long before an 
acquaintance with Brighton began. My first voyage across the 
‘Atlantic rendered me tolerably familiar with sea terms of all descrip- 
tions, though I may occasionally use some of them in a way which 
makes a clever critic like “D. V. N.” deem me “a land lubber.’ 

FIreriy. 

N.B.—There is a rumour that the balls will not be held at an 

academy. “The Guildhall,” “The Pump-room,” and other places are 


mentioned as more suitable. 


CONS AGENCE. 


-_--— 
. THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


N ADAM,—I can name two works on this subject :—“ The Women 
of Israel,” by Grace Aguilar, published by Groombridge and Sons, 
Paternoster-row; and “Female Scripture Characters,” by Mrs. King. 
This latter work, in one small volume, is still to be had at Rivington’s. 
Mrs. King was a cotemporary of Hannah More, and views her subject 
only in its religious and moral aspects.—I remain, Madam, yours, 
faithfully, L. C. P. 


THE CHIEF OF THE FARQUHARSONS. 


EAR MADAM,—Some doubt having been expressed, by parties, 
as to who now is the chief of the Farquharsons, allow me to 
inform any of the readers of the Lady's Journal, who may feel interested 
in this question, thata highly respected medical gentleman, of this city, 
Dr. Francis Farquharson, of Finzcon, in Aberdeenshire, is the undoubted 
chief, being heir male of the clan, in right of descent, from Donald, of 
Tillieganmont, second son of Findla Mhor, of Invercauld, killed at 
Pinkie, 1547; the present Invercauld family being heirs of line and 
really Lockhart Rosses, the father of the late James Farquharson, 
having married Catherine, the heiress of Invercauld.—I am, dear 
Madam, yours faithfully, Prapricks-Don (Edinburgh, Dec. 20.) 


FEMININE MEN. 

ff ADAM,—I cannot reconcile my ideas of a man with those faint- 
N ing gentlemen mentioned by “Florence.” I should feel very 
much disgusted were My intended husband to faint in church on the 
wedding morning, and (provided the service had not gone too far) 
should certainly leave him there, congratulating myself that I had not 
been tied to such a namby-pamby creature. But I think I should take 
care to select for my other half a man—a great, strong, brown-bearded 
specimen of the genus, able to tramp through the heather with his gun 
all day, and be not too much exhausted for a romp with the  bairns ” 
afterwards, ‘ignoring lavender-water and smelling-bottles, unless to 
keep him awake during &@ very prosy sermon, and with large brown 
hands, scorning lavender or primrose kids. 

I think gentlemen liable to faint from the heat of the theatre should 
not go there, unless indeed, they make up their minds to do all the 
fainting between the acts, for then, when one is tired of waiting for 
the drop scene to draw up, the sight of a gentleman in a dress box 
having his forehead bathed by a lady would be an amusing spectacle, if 
not repeated too often,—I am, Madam, yours respectfully, Fanny. 


CARTE DE VISITE. 
MAS have a passion for possessing the likenesses of all in 
iVd whom I take an interest, and the charming invention of cartes de 
visite enables me to gratify this feeling to some extent. Coulda 
humble subscriber to the Lady's Journal follow the example of your 
very amusing contributor “J. J.B.” Gwhose ungallant letter, in your 
journal of the 13th, surely cannot be genuine), and would she be listened 
to in preferring a similar request for the cartes de visite of your most 
prominent lady-contributors—Mrs. Watney, Miss ‘l'urnour, and 
‘Virefly?” Of course, I could not think of being pecuniarily indebted 
to those ladies; and if they would fayour my request, and at the same 
time state the money-value of their cartes inside the envelope, it should 
be forwarded to yourself in postage-stamps. 
kindness by giving her real name. I trust, madam, that you and these 
ladies will pardon the liberty I take, which is prompted by a sincere ad- 
miration of their contributions. In “Firefly’s” delightful social sketches 
I never fail to discover a genial philanthropy and true woman’s heart ; 


« Firefly” would add to the, 


Miss Turnour’s genuine warmth of feeling; £4", More thay her sparkling 
genius, endears to me one with whose seltiments T cannot always 
agree; whilst Mrs. Watney, tender and true Secures my reverential 
admiration, by her serious thoughtfulness and real gtoré of Jeating. 
‘As a reader paged Lady's Journal, I am deeply gratefyl to all_three. 
Once more 0 ering my excuses, I remain, Madam, yours, i. C- P. 

[We have @ proposal to make, if our contributors wit] aecede Let 
them send to this office a supply of “cartes,” the cost price of Which 
can be reimbursed, and then let ‘them be sold at five shiflines each for 
the benefit of the Lancashire Distress.—Eb.- | Bi 

Ee ne 
is ” 5 + 
“BRITON,” OR “BRITAIN,” AND THE 
CARTES DE’ VISITE. 

\ ADAM,—Your charming Correspondent ‘ Firefly” jn the hwy 

of writing her letter from ath in Saturday’s Lady's Journal, 
has, I venture to point out, committed  slicht orthographieal error in 
spelling the word Britons “ Britains.” After the Raindeer case Oe 
ought to be cautious in correcting the Spelling of other people} but I 
think I am right, though I have not a dictionary by me to refer t0- 

Like your correspondent “J. J. B., ardently desire to possess ® 
photographic portrait of “ Firefly- f have Tread all hercommunicetio2s 
in the /ield and the Lady's Journal with very much interest, and have 
often pictured to myself the sprightly, ViV@cious, sensitive yet sensible 
appearance of your humorous correspondent. _ Instead of publishing 
in your paper portraits of ladies of rank, in which T ghoyiq faney VeTy 
few of your readers can take any interest, I wish you woul favour US 
with portraits of your contributors. But pending any syeh arratge- 
ment, if “ Firefly” will kindly extend her generosity from « J, J. B.” 
to myself, and forward me her carte de visite, 1 shall fee pot only 
highly gratified, but flattered by her condescension.—I gm, Madam, 
your obedient servant, Bret_e (Malvern, Dec. 22-) 


VILLAGE GOSSIP. 
HEN MR. MELBRAY first came to Grundiville about two years 

) ago, he was scarcely four and twenty, and looked still younger. 
His youth dismayed us, for we had always been accustomed to see our 
pulpit filled by Reverends of mature years, and we doubted the possi- 
bility of looking wp to our boy-curate as a“ spiritual pastor and 
master” with the respect and deference due to a person holding sucht ® 
high position. | fear we all thought ourselves vastly his superiors 1 
mental attainments, for we took the very earliest opportunity of signi- 
fying our wishes and opinions for the cuidanee of his future carec!: 
Miss Green, who generally takes the lead in most things, commence 
the attack thus :— oP) 

“TI hope, Mr. Melbray, you are not in the habit of preaching long 
Sermons, for it is always better, you know, to send us away longs 
than loathing.” = 

Mr. Melbray with a merry twinkle in his dark eye replied, “ Not I, 
for I can tell you all more in ten minutes than I can practise myself mm 
® month.” . 

“And above all things,” said Mrs. Dale, “ keep to your text, and lo 
aoe perplex us with a discourse full of divisions and Subdivisions”. 

* L will not—if I can help it;” and then he turned towards me 2s if 
1° expected that I also had a piece of advice in store for him. Not to 

‘Sappoint him, I said’ “ Do not try to make us admire your sexm0ns; 

by Seek to edify us by them.” ’ 

Heenan may be difficult, but at all events I can make the effort. And 

a 8s Bessie Green let me hear what you have to say.” 

ee don’t, please, abuse the dissenters.” 

‘ fentighed Rear ee erat and then said modestly enough, 
doing Tres”. much fla hat I y ie interest you all take in my well- 
S okay, ay hope ie dis ~ not disappoint you.” 
impressive an} ns ne ad bat heen are short and to the purpose, 
was @ haste . not is vii een oe oe day to Miss Green, «Phat 
reflect before ifanis oe ji enoula i ewe ling short sermons. I did not 
time it would pero. Ke, a saat ae ah remembered how much of my 
myself. You SM ee ES hie of trouble I was imposing on 
times after having Hs Diec vrs San OnEE ik Bn ee eta : pet gees 
iscovering as § su nee “ t eee a A t 1e winnowing process, at 

Miss G 5 V few grains Of co can retain. ; 

S. f *veen, who prognosticates & brilliant future for him, continued 
pha Ort him in her usual strain :— 

3 Never mind Wasting a few sentences if you succeed at last in the 
object you desire, Remember that thousands of roses are sacrificed to 
secure one drop of attar.” ; : 

preronk el roses,” said he, “ I have a practical illustration to that 
effect in ae pocket ;” and he drew from that receptacle a small silver 
ere containing a necklace of black beads elaborately’ carved. 
Paatmed Miss Pink’ and what a delicate rose odour it exhales!” 


‘. ” ° 

« Beautiful! ” said Miss Green. “ but in what way does it illustrate 
what I said about attar of roses ? 
ee pole his, that each bead, consumed in the making hundreds of 

“Rose petals?” asked Alico 
Something else as well, surely,” 

ae A little gum-water is added, and they are mixed to a certain con- 
sist ghould Hike to seo the priragturs them black? 

7 whee at ae t rin te process exceedingly,” said Bessie Green. 

pose ne my fancy work some evening and show you 
how [ manage. I believe Sometimes, when I am “ learning the rudi- 
ments” a8 poor Tim used to call it, that my pestle and mortar are of as 
much use to me as Berlin wool-work and crochet are to ladies, inas- 
much as they keep my hands employed and do not prevent me from 
thinking: : 

«Then they are a great deal more useful than Berlin wool work and 
crochet, for they require too much thought for such trivial results, and 
teach us nothing but patience,” said Miss Green. : 

“ And when the petals have acquired a proper consistency,’’ asked 
Bessie, “t what then ?” ; 

« Then I divide the mass into rough round balls, and, running a small 
iron rod through the centre of each, { leave them to dry and harden.” 

“ And then ”—persevered Bessie, determined to know all about it. 

“© Well—then I take a sharp penknife and carve them ag fancy directs 
—then I rub them in the palms of my hands to polish them, and then 
I thread them 3 voila tot.” 

“Thank you very much; I shall never waste rose leaves any more 
now that I know what a pretty use there is to put them to.” 

“Do not say ‘never’ Miss Bessie for pretty and agreeable as you 
may think the effect, I think your enthusiasm will die out after a few 
hours at the pestle and mortar.” ; 

Neither Bessie or Alice could believe this, so the necklace was leftin 
my charge for these energetic young ladies to copy. They have suc- 
ceeded much better than [ anticipated, and sometimes adorn’ themsely es 
with their own handiwork. These necklaces are very becoming to their 
white necks, and the delicate perfume | they emit when worn, adds 
greatly to their value. I cannot refrain from mentioning, however, 
that rose leaves have not been in»much request during the past sum- 
mer, notwithstanding sundry little hints from Mr, Melbray, that 
bracelets of the same material would set off round arms to advantage. 
Soitis! We are are always craving for Something novel, and the 
newest occupation is always the best in our estimation. It is only 
when invention flags that we return and find amusement in what 
charmed us long ago. Miss Pink would combat this latter remark, for 
she inclines to the notion that there is no lack of fresh things to admire 
if people had only curiosity and research enough to find them. She told 
me about a week since, that she had been for years hoping to catch the 
female of the scarce ‘ Vapourer,” an ugly little, wingless moth, with a 
dingy grey coat, and had only Succeeded this last autumn. “And how 
did you contrive to do .it then?” L asked. « My dear,” she re- 
plied, “I collected all the caterpillars of the “‘Vapourers” that I could 
find, only three, and imprisoned them in a basin, with a piece of net 
tied over the top, giving them fresh rose and currant leaves daily. By- 
and-bye they spun themselyes coverings on the sides of the basin, and 
soon after Thad the satisfaction of observing that one chrysalis had 
turned into a miserable looking object, something like a woodlouse in 
shape, only larger, and haying such tiny apologies for wings, that at 
the first glance I mistook them for ears. Well, in due time, this ugly 
little creature covered her late habitation all over with eggs. She rests 
now, poor thing, at the bottom of the basin, and I shall keep the eges 
until next summer, when, perhaps, I shall havea brood of young cater- 
pillars. The caterpillars of the “ Vapourers” are very peculiar and very 
handsome. People are always finding out reasons why Providence hag 
formed one animal in one way and another in another; I wonder what 
they could suggest as probable why the male of this species—a particu- 
larly gay and brilliantly coloured moth—should be blessed with such 
an unattractive little mate. I know that this is not an exceptional 
case, for both amongst animals and insects we frequently see the males 
far more splendidly adorned than the females; but naturalists are so 


“are they really made of rose petals ? 
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prone to accounting for things they cannot possibly know, giving us 
solutions more ingenious than true, I fancy, that it surprises me this 
peculiarity should have escaped an explanation. 

“ Did you find anything else new to you this summer ?? 

“ Well, not exactly new, but I never walked in my garden many 
minutes without becoming intensely interested in some of God’s works. 
The bees, for example, with instinct so akin to reason that one almost 
wonders which is which—how I have watched them! Sometimes I 
haye placed a dead comrade at the mouth of a hive, and presently one 
of its little active tenants, emerging therefrom, would stop to contem- 
plate it an instant and then rush back into the hive and return with a 
companion, these two would take the dead body by their mouths and 
try to lift it, but finding it too heavy for their strength they would 
again return and bring two more, and then the four would try to lift; 
but no, it was too much even for four, so they rush into the hive 
again and fetch out a few more, and then ‘it was really very 
diverting to see how these active little creatures ran about, 
touching each others’ feelers, which looked very like shaking hands 
all round, and then, with so much sagacity, setting to work again 
to remove the nuisance; four bees had tried last time and failed, 
now five essayed ; five could lift the weight, but five could not fly 
with it, so a sixth was added; and they really flew up two inches high 
this time; but six was not sufficient, so a seventh joined. No seyen 
would not do, then the eighth came forward, and then away they all 
flew with their burden about two feet from the hive, when they all let go 
their hold, and dropped it on the ground. I have seen humans adopt 
the same method very often, when they haula seine to land for Instance— 
and they are supposed to have gained their knowledge by experience— 
how did my poor little bees gain theirs? CLARA MEADoOWEs. 


MATRIMONY versus CELIBACY. 


4. ADAM,—Is it allowable for a lady to stand forth in the lists, and 
M take up the glove (one not more formidable than lavender kid, 
[ hope) that “ Benedick” has thrown, and to do valiant battle In a good 
causc? I consider the challenge as being” particularly aimed at the 
weaker sex. They say a woman’s weapon is her tongue; but in this 
case I must be content with my pen, hoping it will prove that of a 
ready writer. ‘ 16 ae : A ‘ 

“ Benedick” is not singular in his views on the matrimonial subject. 
Many men, particularly very young ones, like my gallant foe, have 
said the same thing, and held up the little : God of Love to contempt 
and derision; but none with impunity. The day will come—and I 
think, by the style of his writings, 1s now not far distant—when 
he will dearly rue those contemptuous words, and eekly bow 
his neck beneath the weight of the ‘“382-pounder, * thinking it the 
sweetest burden ever mortal man bore. In the pride of his youth 
“ Benedick” may flourish about, acting a brotherly part to a 
dozen pretty young ladies, and a loverly part to a dozen more; 
but this, alas! must end sooner or later. These girls, for whom he 
cherishes so platonic and universal affection, will not always coincide 
with his views, but will, in a year or two more, go over to the enemy's 
side, consenting to become the wives of Bluebeards, the victims to 
unruly servants, the slaves to spoilt children, rather than sink into the 
insignificance of a fretful, unoccupied, old maidhood, for very few 
women know how to get old gracefully. ‘I do not think that it is a 
sine qué non that women must marry, and quite agree with “ Benedick 
that this continual running after marriage is very objectionable. 
Unless a woman can marry a man she truly loves and respects, she 
had far better leave it alone, and I will not doubt the capability of many 
women to go through life, happy though lonely, and doing as much 
good in their way as their married neighbours. 

It is not at the careless light-hearted age of five-and-twenty aman 
needs companionship and comfort, but when getting into the sere and 
yellow leaf. Then the wife of his youth, the companion of happier 
days, who, for many long years, has shared alike his joys and sorrows, 
finds her reward—the only one she ever sought. When their children 
have left them and gone out into the world to fight the battle of life 
for themselves, who is it who sits by the old man’s side and looks as 
fondly into his faded eyes, as she did when they sparkled with life 
and love. 

Now let us look on the other side of the picture. Imagine “ Bene- 
dick,” our anti-matrimonial friend, double the age he is now. No 
longer the courted, sprightly guest at every table; no longer on 
brotherly or loverly terms with pretty girls; no spirit left in him for 
romantic adventure. ‘The matchless * Foam” gone to the hammer 
long since. His hand, perhaps, owing to those jovial bachelor carousals 
and unlimited cigars, not so steady with the gun, his eye not so 
keen and bright as when in youth he looked for quarrels among his 
married friends. All the pleasures of life vanishing from his lonely 
path, leaving “ Benedick” a selfish, crabbed, old bachelor with nothing 
left to live for; envying some wiser man of his own age, whose inter- 
ests are still on the increase, who now goes coursing with his boys, 
young again in their youth, merry faces round him, and merry voices 
ringing in his ears. ‘ f : ‘ 

Now, one word about wxhkappy marriages, a point on which Benedick 
is so strong, and boasts so much experience. Men may be tyrants, 
but they are taught to be so from their earliest youth; but it does not 
follow that marriage must be unhappy because the husband chooses to 
have his own way. 

Marriage is the great lesson of life. It teaches the man to be less 
selfish, the woman to be more thoughtful, both to give and take. I 
hold then, when married life begins with the blessing true love brings 
down on it, it is far happier than a single life. What if there be little 
disputes now and then? ‘Two people utterly different in character 
cannot always agree; but these do no harm while love lasts. 

‘Tennyson says :— 

Oh blessings on those fallings out, which all the more endears; 

When we fall out with those we love, and kiss again with tears. 
‘ Benedick” may see these matrimonial fracas, but he does not see the 
reconciliations. ; : 

Gentlemen! good gentlemen! as that charming spinster “ Miggs” 
would say, don’t run away with the ideas this experienced and 
hard-hearted young man is giving us the benefit ot. Iassure you he 
has either been jilted, or is at this moment on the very brink of the pre- 
cipice he dreads so much; for when a man fancies himself safe, he is 
always in the most danger. If I only knew Benedick’s ” surname, I 
would devote myself for five minutes every morning to that column of 
the Times where are seen the names of those unhappy victims who for 
the future are to wear 32-pounders tied to their necks, in the firm 
belief that. ere long “* Benedick” will appear there. And he who showers 
such opprobrium on husbands, could not do better than set them a bril- 
liant example, and show the “oleaginous tyrants” what a husband 
can and ought to be. BEATRICE. 


THE GIRLS. 


New SerRies.—CuartTer VII. 


« 9M GOING TO TOUCH upon a delicate subject,” said Mr. Surly. 
i ““T suppose, by that you mean that you are about to treat a 


* * * mer 113 ae . 
subject the reverse of delicate,” said his brother; “Lawyers, of 
course, never say what they mean. I expect they hold by the 
doctrine of Talleyrand, that language was given to conceal our 
thoughts.” ; ta 

“Don’t you gabble, brother; you are not in the trade ; stick to 
your cows and your oxen, and your pigs, and your artificial manures, 
and leave talking to those who profess to have the gift of the gab. 
Now, for what I was going to say. I saw a young woman, and. 
a pretty woman, too, engaged in what I should term, if Iwere a 
Fe eae stowing the maternal nourishment upon her infant, 
penny-a-liner, bestowing : ‘h 
but what I prefer to call suckling her baby. She was a 

g , pen 
decent and, I am sure, a modest person; but she didn’t seen 
‘ pashan ‘any thought that her occupation was unbecoming, when 
oar ini L looked at her, and I thought why should she, 
T approached her. 00 ’ —_ 
Rrervihi : -fectly graceful and natural; the attitude pretty, 
Set ae ty, eon The A4oung mother, a peasant in 
the group altogether charming. ely seat cased fe spre 
dress, but fresh, clean, and pretty, seated a Fees £ 
ending over her baby ; the dependence of the child, the love an 
aclicituda in the eves of the, mothen;, her husband leaning against 
the door-post contentedly smoking his evening pipe 3 & poem, alto- 
i oe, Pos pastoral of cottage life and love—a poem of Life, strange 
ae without any touch of evil mixed therein; a picture reminding 
me however distantly, of that group one often sees in paintings of 
the old masters—tho group we reverence whilst we love it—the 
family group of Bethlehem. W ell, I looked at that group as long 
‘ gror e 


: ; .. 
5 I durst, and I thought why will ladies 
ar Oh!” laughed his brother, “T see what you are at, but Ict me 


‘hatched pullets, too, which are getting req 
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persuade you not to waste your time over it. It is an old subject— 
as old as the hills—and your ‘ gabble’ to throw back your own word 
will do no good in the world.” 

“Hang it, sir! It may be as old as the hills, is that any reason 
why I should not have my say upon it? Because you, for instance, 
are an hoary-headed old wretch, is that any reason why I should 
not attempt to batter a little morality into you? Because murder is 
an old-fashioned institution, and stealing an ancient practice, is 
that any reason why men should leave off condemning those 
things? I know well enough that men have worked away, 
and hammered away against the practice I'm going to condemn; 
they have written—almost preached—against it for generations. 
If they have had little effect all the more reason why I should grip 
my cudgel firmly in the middle and do my best to batter the folly— 
sin I call it—on the head. Why do not ladies suckle their children, 
I should like to know? Why should I be annoyed with those dis- 
gusting advertisements in the papers of women with ‘fine breasts 
of milk’—hiring themselves out to do the work of mothers? I 
protest those advertisements make me fairly loathe my species, 
What is there degrading to the cottager—to the spouse of Jones 
the stockbroker—to the wife of Bigg the rector, even though he be 
Hon, and Rey. Bigg—to the lady of the Duke of This, and the 
Marquis of That, and the Baron Thingumagig de Thingumy, or 
the Queen upon her throne, in suckling the heir to the inherit- 
ance of labour, or the wide acres, or the kingdom? Society 
encourages the practice of doing your duty by deputy it seems, and 
so no sooner does a little genteel mortal step onthe stage, than that 
horrible monstrosity, a wet nurse is engaged. The mother was 
not too genteel to bear the child, you see, but she is far—oh! Mrs. 
Grundy, how far ?—too genteel to nurse it herself. Why she keeps 
her carriage, Would not the very fiunkies faint in the “servents’ 
‘all” if they heard of such a thing? Bless you, she keeps a boy in 
buttons and a lady’s maid, and her husband js—I don’t know what 
he ésn’t in the city—and it cannot be expected that she can descend 
to perform the duties of life like a common person! Oh, no, Mys. 
Grundy, itain’t to be done. She is so highly respectable, you see 
‘mem, that it is right in her to defraud the other poor little infant of 
its natural sustenance, which its mother has no right to give away 
for hire. She is in a station of life, you will obserye, which makes 
defrauding respectable. She pays for what the peasant woman pos- 
sesses as a trustee of Nature for her own poor little child. Why 
should not the lady be made responsible in a court of law for all the 
illness that deserted, defrauded infant suffers in consequence of 
her removing its proper nourishment? Her duties are of 
a far different kind, she owes so much to “ society,” Mrs. 
Grundy. She has indeed condescended to be a mother, but 
that over can she lower herself to perform the most sacred of 
a mother’s duties? Oh, never! She has to be out to this rout, and 
that ball, and this sublime mecting of fops and asses, and humbugs, 
called an evening party, and she hasn’t time to suckle her baby. 
Her duties in life forsooth are not those of a woman and a mother. 
No, she is a dressed-to-death, talking, smiling, captivating machine, 
so she puts on her low dress, and her spotless gloves, goes into 
“society,” ignores nature altogether, and leayes her offspring to the 
wet nurse.” 

“Oh!” interrupted his sister-in-law, “I suppose you would advo- 
cate that disgusting custom which pleased George the Third so much 
when the ladies brought their babies to the Opera, and nursed them 
in public.” 

* Now, I should not, Madame Impudence, I don’t wish for ladies 
to make any parade of doing their duties; I simply want them to 
perform them, that’s all. As for nursing in a public place, it is just 
as absurd as if a man were to take his shaving-tackle and ‘ sacrifice 
to the graces’ in the dress-boxes. But because I would ‘not wish a 
man to do that, is it any reason why he should abandon shaving ? 
Now, the girl I saw at the cottage-door was not, so to speak, sitting 
in public; she was simply doing her duty in accordance with the 
manners and customs of the class to which she belonged. She had 
no idea that she was in the Icast indelicate in what she did. She 
was not like Mary Blackbraid and the'puritanic school, who, perhaps, 
would have desired that peasant wife to put her bosom into a glove, 
constructed expressly for it of—well, black kid—and to cover up 
her baby’s head with a blanket. I don’t advocate ladies sitting on 
the steps of their mansions in Belgravia, ostentatiously feeding the 
sclons of nobility or money. It is not their custom, nor in accord- 
ance with the traditions of their class that they should sit on the 
door-steps at all.. But is that any reason why in the retirement of 
their families they should not, by doing the simple duty of a woman, 
compose a picture of love and domesticity in high life as pretty as 
that group of low-life happiness which pleased my eyés and 
warmed my heart this morning? [ daresay numbers of girls 
who sit reading this—pretty girls, with their dainty braids of 
hair and cavalier hats—will think such a thing vulgar in the 
extreme. No doubt they will feel inclined to pooh-pooh my 
old-world remarks, and vow that when the man with the 
whiskers has wooed and won them, they will never stop at home 
and nurse their children, like common people. Let them pause and 
reflect a little. Let them remember that the ordinances of nature, 


‘which rule and aflect unborn generations, are of graver importance, 


and deserve more respect, than the puerilities of society and 
fashion. I believe, too, that those scamps of doctors second 
“society” in this matter. A fashionable surgeon with a stiff neck- 
cloth, and-a stiff smile, comes into the lady, who has recently 
increased the population of the country, and he says—‘ My dear 
madam, you know you really are not strong enough. You must 
not think for a moment, not for a moment, of nursing your child. 
Yow are too delicate, too ethereal, if I may use the term ; and youreally 


| musn’t do it.’ Ethereal, pooh! the woman perhaps has just finished 


a good substantial’lunch of a chop, and tio glasses of port. 
hang these doctors! I could kick them |!” 


“This is what you call your delicate subject, is it?” said his 


Oh, 


| brother ; “and a nice delicate mode of reasoning you have applied 
; g 


to it Indeed. AD your arguments lately seem to consist of buffets 
and kicks. I wouldn’t bea jury before you when you are in your 
present frame of mind.” J 

“Well, I dare say I get a little Savage just before Christmas, 
what with the bills and the hope deferred with which I dwell upon the 
expectation of the good things which my friends get ready for me. 
But call on me after Christmas, when my indigestion is over, 
and you shall find— 


Surly’s himself again 1” 


EGGS IN WINTER, 


i WHEN WE WROTE a short chapter one day Jast month on the 


arrangement of the poultry at thig cor. it was with reference 
rather to the brecding toehy hits td hens a Tena tefl hi See in 

giving @ good supply of eggs for winter Use. ‘Those who have in an 
corner of their ground a warm sheltered ¢ “443 eit sion Veet 
> i Spot, with the opportunity of 

running up a small hen-house, against a flue or chimney, may tur 
such little snuggery to good account, by railing it in. for bi mays ee 
few hens. By all means let the old hens that hy: Sor luce I all s 
moulting time, run wild, and take a fairy holid save ar eae ary pac 
it; but pick out from among those that ma ] ay ee ae 123 ‘dle a be 
which are in good plump condition and ee : es vs He . Ne 
promise to lay, from the redness and devel opment i s Bara ih he nie 
to this family. Mate these ladies with bj rat oe ein eet 
cockerel, and feed abundantly, giving the food; i : roman yeand days 
aud a supply of eges will soon be the result For ree we ee found 
it best to give a fair mixture of corm and soft food, with a good supply 
ofgreen. Barley isa staple, buckwheat and dari ae very good fora change. 
Indian corn should be used with caution from ik disposition to produce 
internal fat, which at once puts a stop to the supply of eggs. Groundoats 
are strongly recommended. The ground oats, oatmeal, barley meal, and 
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potatoes make a good variety for softfood. Almost any green is better 
than none; but the best of all is to have the run well turfed, which, of 
course, must be done long before it is wanted for use, or the new turf 
would soon be destroyed. Plenty of lime, rubbish, and gravel is indis- 
pensable, and a little meat now and then should be added to the other 
food. 
_ To provide in good time for a plentiful supply of eggs in winter, it 
is advisable to have some early-hatched pullets. If a hen were set now, 
the pullets of the brood would be very valuable for laying next winter, 
which would repay the trouble of rearing chickens so carly. Finda 
warin corner in which to set the hen; and while— 
The patient dam assiduous sits, 

Not to be tempted from her tender task, 

Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 

Tho’ the whole loosen’d spring around her blew— 
matters go on smoothly enough, as intense cold is provided against by 
giving my lady a limited number of eggs—seven or nine at the utmost 
—and these can be covered while she is off to feed, if the cold be very 
severe. But 

one, The appointed time 

With pious toil fulfilled, the callow young, 

Warm'd and expanded into perfect life, 

Their brittle bondage break, and come to light, 

A helpless family, demanding food 

With constant clamour. 

Then comes the difficulty, for the food demanded with constant “cla- 
mour” is, in part, what the hen, at liberty, best knows how to choose: and 
ho care on our part can do her work half so well as she docs it herself, 
when she walks at liberty with her brood. But in snow and frost we 
cannot let the hen walk abroad with her brood, so we must supply their 
need as best we can. We can give warmth, plenty of good food, lime 
rubbish, dust, gravel, and green food. We have found the best place 
for an early brood to be a room with a fire in it. A little common Bath 
or skeleton grate is best; if the room have a register stove, put up the 
back, for the ventilation of an open fire is one of its greatest adyan- 
tages to the chicks. It is very pretty to see the hen and her brood 
enjoy a bask before the fire, with legs and wings outstretched before it, 
as if it really were the sun. Such early chickens must have constant, 
small meals of varied food, for they get nothing which we do not give 
them, and therefore care must be taken, Ist, that they can eat very 
often; 2nd, that they never get surfeited; 3rd, that they get a// they 
want: gravel to make the gizzard work, lime and other bone-making 
stuff to make bone, dust for cleanliness, good turves of grass to supply 
green, insects, and amusement, and a good supply of varied food. 

Chickens thus reared may not enjoy the more rapid development of 
those who run from the eggshell into the sunshine, and are never without 
the presence of the blessed sun until they reach maturity; but there are 
advantages too appertaining to our early hatched, carefully tended 
chicks. None reared more independent of our care ever grow up so 
tame, and so completely manageable. If we feel especial anxiety about 
a sitting of choice eggs, it is very nice to have a hen to hatch them 
that will allow us to take an interest in their progress, and such we 
shall find in our little in-doors-reared_ puliets. Never, however, lose 
a chance of getting the brood out of doors, if only for half-an-hour. 
Get them out into the sunshine whenever it appears, but take care 
they are not exposed to cold wind, and take them in as soon as they 
no longer seem to enjoy the liberty. Never leave them out until they 
are chilled. 


——$-—-—— 
(From the Clerical Journal, Dec. 25.) 


VACANCIES. 


MINOR CANONRY. 
In the Cathedral Church of Salisbury; Rev. J. Greenly, deceased. 


RECTORIES. 

Arrow, Warwickshire, dio. Worcester: value, 720/. with residence ; 
Marquis of Hertford; Rev. H. C. Carleton, deceased, Dec. ». 

Exhall-cum-Wixford, Warwickshire, dio. Worcester: value, 4547. with resi- 
dence ; patron, Lord Chancellor; Rey. H. C. Carleton, deceased, Dee. 2. 

Fawley-cum-Exbury, Hants, dio. Winchester: value, 12471. with residence ; 
patron, Bishop of Winchester; Rey. William Gibson, deteased, Dec. 8, 

Lewes, St. Ann’s, Sussex, dio. Chichester: value, 156/. with residence; patron, 
Lord Chancellor; Rey. Charles Stroud, deceased, Novy. 28. 

Sharncote, Wilts, dio. Gloucester and Bristol: value, 1501. with residence; 
patron, Lord Chancellor: Rey. John Greenly, deceased, Dee. 15. 

Wickenby, near Market Rasen, co. and dio. Lincoln: value, 4701. with residence ; 
patron, Mrs. Nevile; Rey. C. Nevile will resign at the close of the present 


year. 
VICARAGES. 

Alvediston, Wilts, dio. Salisbury: value, 1502.; patron, Rey. Dr. Williams, Vicar 
of Broad Chalke, Wilts; Rev. E. K. Lutt, promoted. 

Dovercourt, with Harwich P.C., Essex, dio. Rochester: value 2901.; patron, Lord 
Chancellor; Rey. R. Bull, promoted. 

Kmeesall, with Broughton, P.C., Notts, dio. Lincoln: value, 1567, with residence ; 
patron, Chapter of Southwell; Rev. John Chell, deceased, Dee. 11. 

Preston, Candover, Hants, dio. Winchester: value, 2202. ; patrons, Dean andl 
Chapter of Winchester; Rey. A. Hodson, promoted. 

Thanet, St. Peter's, Kent, dio, Canterbury: value, 5457. with residence ; patron, 
Archbishop of Canterbury; Rey. S. Robins, deceased, Dee. 5. 

York, St. Helen's, city and dio. York: value, 1054; patron, Lord Chancellor ; 
Rey. W. Hey, promoted. 

PERPETUAL CURACIES. 

Barton-upon-Irwell, Lancashire, dio. Manchester : value, 1501. with residence ; 
patrons, the Bishop of Manchester, the Vicar of Eccles, and Trustees; Rey. 
Richard Hill, deceased, Nov. +. 

Clive, Shrewsbury, Salop, dio. Lichfield: value, 1257, with residence ; patrons, 
Trustees ; Rey. William J. James, deceased, Dee. 14. 

Cogges, co. and dio. Oxon: patrons, Eton College; Rev. J. Bandinel, promoted. 

Ide Hill, St. Mary's, Kent, dio. Canterbury: value, 1867. with residence : patron. 
Rector of Sunbridge; Rev. H. Lindsay, promoted, ’ ’ 

CURACIES, 

Bibury, Gloucestershire: Rev. H. Snow, incumbent. 

Bolton, Cumberland: Rev. H. Lowther, mcumpbent. 

Colyton, Devon: Rev. M. Gueritz, incumbent, 

Dast Dereham, Norfolk: Rey. B. J. Armstrong, incumbent 

Exeter, St. James's: Rev. A. Buckeridge, incumbent, ; 

Irton, near Whitehaven: Rev. R. J. Calthrop, incumbent 

Penrith, Cumberland: Rev. 8. J. Butler, incumbent i 

St. Bea pone ans N. bre incunibent. : 

Walpole, St. Peter's: Rev. P.S. Bagge, ine; moe 

W étboroigh; near Newton ‘Abbots Delos eae 

CHAPLAINCIES 

Barbadoes, Codrington Estate: stipend. 15 ey 3145 peed) oa niad 
secretary of S. P. G., 79, Pallstnalt Cerne. ith residence; applications to 

Dieppe, British Consular; applications. to Tica: Conen! 
France; Rey. R. Reade, resigned (to leave Jan. 14, 1863) 

PROFESSORSHIPS, 


Of Classical Literature, in King’s College, London: Ven. R. W. Browne, M.A, 
promoted. 


of Prentice, in Queen's College, Belfast: G. M. Glesser, Esq., MLA., deceased, 


patron, 


Chapman, Dieppe, 


Of English, at the College of Poonah, Bombay Presidency: yalue, 500/. per 
annum; applications to Mr. Monier Williams, M.A., University College, 


Oxford. 
; PRINCIPALSHIPS, 
Oxford Diocesan Training College: salary 4002. with residence; apply to the 
Rev. J. Slatter, Hon. Sec, Streatley Vicarage, Reading. i 
Vepery School, Madras: salary 2407. with residence; patrons, S.P.G. 
Winchester Diocesan Training School: applications to Rev. T. Bacon, King 
worthy Rectory, Winchester, 


MASTERSHIPS. 

Bedford Commercial School: salary, 1002, ; ide Moehteerdones. 

Calcutta, Bishop's College, classics and theology: stipend, 400. with residence; 
applications to secretary of S. P: G.; 79, Pall-mall, London. — = ae 

Capetown Diocesan School: a Wrangler or Senior Optime, irs oly Orders, 
preferred; applications to the Bishop of Capetown, 20, Porchester-terrace, 
Bayswater, London. ; * ; 

COshiate hie Wy itering Grammar School; Assistant: salary, 502. with board and 
lodging. 4 Pade r f 

Trinity College, Glenalmond;: Classical: applications immediately to the Rey. 
the Warden. NEES 

Winchester College: Second; applications to warden and f cllows, before 
Jan. 7, 1863; Rev. F. Wickham, deceased, Dec. 14. ¢ 


The sum necessary for the erection ofa statue to Prince Albert of 
England having been collected in Saxe-Coburg, the Grand Duke has 
approved of the spot chosen by Queen Victoria for its erection—namely 
the Market-place at Coburg. 

Yacutine.—The Malta Times says:—“ The schooner-yacht Pilgrim, 
belonging to the Duke of St. Albans, arrived here on the 7th from 
Cowes. His Grace and a party of friends are on board. The Pilgrim 
leaves for Rome, where the mother of the duke is at present sojowning. 
Several other yachts had arrived during the weck. We hear there are 
as many as 26 English yachts this season in Albania, and that there is 


the unprecedented number of 35 in different parts of the Meditervan an.” 
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THE WOMEN OF ANTIQUITY. 


No. I[1L.—Anras, Pua:nictAn, CRETAN, AND PERSIAN Women. 
1 Bean entering on my topic for this week, I have very great 


pleasure indeed in placing before my readers some remarkable 
passages from a letter which I have had the honour to receive 
from Sir Gardner Wilkinson. These passages are of course published 
with their author's sanction. I insert them from no paltry feeling of 
vanity on my part, but from a sense of the grave importance of the 
conclusions arrived at therein, coming as they do from the cele- 
brated antiquarian, who in Mr. Layard’s words, “has ayailed himself 
of the paintings, sculptures and monuments of the ancient Egyptians 
to restore their manners and customs, and to place their public and 
private life before us, as fully as if they still occupied the banks 
of the Nile.” 

Thus wrote Sir Gardner to me, on the 17th instant :— 


glad I am to see the conduct of the Egyptians, in 
their treatment of women, so judiciously noticed in your article, and it is 
certain that the lessons to be drawn from their superiority over other people of 
antiquity on this point may be advantageously studied even at the present day. 

Indeed, the vice and profligacy brought into Egypt by the Grecks, plainly 
show how corrupting was their mode of treating women compared to that of 
the Egyptians, and Canopus and Alexandria witnessed scenes that would 
never have occured in the time of the Pharaohs. Deeply indebted a8 we 
are to the Greeks for their learning, their conduct in war, their political insti- 
tutions, and the letters we have derived from that highly intellectual people, 
we forget that in one respect they were far inferior to the Egyptians—the 
appreciation of the real duties and proper influence of women; and I really 
think that this difference between them might be made a very useful subject 
for inquiry, and you would confer a benefit on those who wish to learn real 
history and truth, by drawing a comparison between the Egyptians and Greeks 
in their treatment of women. I had intended to enter fully into this matter 
in my “Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i. p. 4, or in vol. ii. 
p. 224, but it required more space than I could give it, and I shall not be sorry if 
it is left to you to supply the omission. 


Let me state here that it is my intention to act upon Sir Gardner’s 
suggestion, in my paper upon “ Greek Women.” 


I need ‘scarcely say how 


On the sculptures of Khorsabad is represented the removal, by 
Assyrians, of a troop of prisoners from a captured town. Amongst 
these prisoners are many women, who are tall and well made, and 
dressed, as Mr. Bonomi remarks, in a peculiar fringed blanket, like 
that at present worn by Arab women. Like the Arab women, too, 
those prisoners wear the blanket thrown over the head and left 
shoulder, and some of them bear children on their shoulders, as is 
the custom of Arab mothers. Female captives are also represented 
in the act of tearing their hair in despair; and there are groups 
of poor women who carry their food in skins, and are being 
goaded on pitilessly by their cruel captors. Others are to be seen 
moving along in a rude cart, in order to be brought before the 
registrars of the booty. One shudders to think of the fate awaiting 
those poor creatures, for the Assyrians were merciless conquerors. 
In the rear of the Assyrian army marched a body of torturers, well 
versed, as the sculptures assure us, in the noble arts of flaying 
prisoners alive, and beating out their brains with iron maces. There 
also one sees “the heads of the slain tied round the necks of the 
living, who seemed reserved for more barbarous tortures.” How 
different was the treatment accorded by the Egyptians to their 
vanquished foes. By the warriors of the Nile land, prisoners were 
admitted to quarter; nay, in the naval fight of Rameses IIL, recorded 
on the sculptures at Medeenet Haboo, we find the crew of an Egyptian 
man-of-war generously attempting to save from drowning the crew 
of an enemy’s sinking war-galley. With this beautiful incident 
before him, Sir Gardner Wilkinson has justly eulogised “ the humanity 
of that people whose artists deemed it a virtue worthy of being re- 
corded amongst the glorious actions of their countrymen.” 

A few years since, as everybody knows, Mr. Layard disinterred at 
Khorsabad the frieze representing the march of captive Arab 
women about which I have been writing. The men employed in 
making the excavations were Arabs, and in the books written by 
the great discoverer of Nineveh we again find mention made of poor 
women of the Arab race subjected to brutal treatment, and this time 
by those who were bound to cherish and protect them. Mr. Layard 
interfered and severely punished tyrannical husbands not a few. 
Upon this the women took courage, and, when treated badly, boldly 
appealed to the kind-hearted Englishman for protection. As, Mr. 
Layard remarks, those women had great mis- 
givings about the future; and this feeling 
is well indicated in the subjoined address 
presented to him by a deputation from his 
labourers’ wives to whom he had just given 
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a noble Lydian woman inhorited the nobility of their mother's caste 
even when the father was a plebeian or a slave. 

From what slight glimpses We have of ancient Crete, the men of 
that island appear to have highly appreciated the faculties of woman. 
Cretan women, we are told, “ presided over the companies into which 
the population was divided.” So marked was the courage and ability 
of the women of Crete, that Artemisia was elected a leader in the 
army of Xerxes, and a member of that monarch’s council. Had the 
Persian despot but followed the advice given him by this lady, it is 
thought that the Greeks would have suffered a defeat at Salamis. 
When the day was going against the Persians, and their sea-captains 
offered but feeble resistance t0 the heroic and impetuous Greeks, 
Artemisia was to be seen at the head of the Asiatic fleet valorously 
fighting her ship, and drew from the agonised Xerxes the exclama- 
tion of “The men have this day behaved like women, and the 
women are behaving like men,” 

According to the early history of Persia, the women of that 
country were possessed of immense influence. Herodotus informs 
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DAGON, A PHNICIAN GOD. 


us that the father of the great Cyrus was a man of obscure birth, 
and that his high rank was derived from his mother, Mandane. 
The Medo-Persians, after overthrowing Belshazzar in his magnificent 
capital, appear to have been captivated by the effeminate ways of 
the Babylonians, and soon we read of Persian Queens who had the 
taxes of one great city set apart for the purchase of bracelets; of 
another for the purchase of ornaments for the hair; and of various 
other cities for the purchase of other important and indispensable 
articles which, at this moment, I cannot possibly bring myself to 
recollect. One very singular practice adopted by the Medo-Persians 
from the Babylonians must have a paragraph to itself :— 

It is, I believe, about twenty years since the process called 
“ Enamelling” was first heard of in this country. It was then only 
spoken of in connection with a celebrated dancer and actress of 
French extraction, who, being at that period considerably past her 
zenith, was accustomed, so went the tale, to cross the channel now 
and again for the purpose of getting her skin restored to its pristine 
delicacy and beauty. About twelve months ago, however, the public 


a feast. The simple touching language of 


those poor souls brings the tears into one’s 


eyes. “O Bey!” said they, “we are your 


sacrifice. May God reward you! Have we 


not eaten wheaten bread, and even meat and 


butter, since we have been under your 


shadow? Is there one of us that has not 


now a coloured kerchief for her head, brace- 


lets, and ankle-rings, and a striped cloak ? 


But what shall we do when you leave us, 
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than any woman; and soon after poor Parsondes was seized 
and brought into the governor’s presence. Upon this Nanarus 
cried out, “Lead off this fellow! Shave and rub with a 
pumice-stone the whole of his body except his head. Bathe 
him twice & day and anoint him. Let him underline bis eyes 
and plait his hair as women do. Let him learn to sing and play 0n 
the harp, and to accompany it with his voice, that he may be 
amongst the female musicians, with whom he shall pass his time, 
haying a smooth skin, and Wearing the same garments as they do.” 
Let me gratify the reader’s curiosity by stating that Parsondes, after 
having been subjected to this treatment for a term of seven long 
years, contrived to make his sad plight known to the king, and on 
being released from the manipulating attentions of Nanarus’s band 
of “ Knamellers,” succeeded soon after in taking summary vengeance 
upon his oppressor, the horrible scoundrel Nanarus. 

In the first chapter of the book of Esther, there is a wonderful 
revelation of Persian luxury and extravagance, Ahasuerus, King of 
Persia, whom Dr. Kitto has clearly shown to be no other than Xerxes 
the inyader of Greece, is represented entertaining his nobles at a 
grand festival in Shusan his capital. This festival, we are told, 
lasted for one hundred and eighty days, or nearly six calendar 
months. At the end of that period the entire population of Shusan 
was entertained for seven days in “ the court of the garden.” Here 
the people reposed on couches covered with cloth of gold and silver. 
According to Josephus the guests were entertained in a tent sup- 
ported by pillars of gold and silver, and 80 large that tens of 
thousands were able to sit down at the same time. The pavement,” 
according to Esther, “was of red, and blue, and white, and black 
marble. And they gave them drink in vessels of gold, and royal 
wine in abundance.” Upon the seventh day, “* the King’s heart 
being merry with wine,” he sent his chamberlains with orders to 
Queen Vashti, who was then entertaining the women in her own 
apartments, to attend and exhibit her beauty to the guests. Now, 
it was contrary to the custom of Persian women to appear 
in the presence of strangers, and her Majesty resolutely refused to 
come. Upon this the king summoned his seven counsellors, and 
inquired what was to be done. The answer was, divorce (Queen 
Vashti, otherwise the Persian women will copy her bad example, 
and the effect be of the most disastrous description imaginable. 
Furthermore, these gentlemen adyised King Xerxes to issue forth- 
with a royal edict, commanding that all wives in future should 
render absolute homage to their husbands. And the king, following 
their advice, divorced Vashti, and ordered all Persian women thence- 
forward to obey their husbands in all things, no matter how insane 
or unreasonable the demands might be. 

It is amusing to observe how reverend doctors differ as to the 
propriety or impropriety of Queen Vashti’s refusal. The Rev. Matthew 
Henry, who evidently was a henpecked husband, seems rather to side 
with Ahasuerus, and considers that the king, poor fellow, was badly 
treated, by his spouse. ‘ What a balk,” remarks this commentator 
on the Book of Esther, “ was that to him [Ahasuerus]. Perhaps,” 
gratuitously suggests the Rev. Mr. Henry, “she refused in a 
haughty manner, and then it was certainly evil; while he was show- 
ing the glory of his kingdom, he showed the reproach of his family, 
that he had a wife who would do as she pleased.” Very well, Mr. 
Henry; very well indeed! Isincerely hope these digraceful com- 
ments procured for thee a fitting reward, in the shape of a very 
protracted course of the most stinging of curtain lectures! 

The Rev. Thomas Scott is not quite so bad as Mr. Henry. He 
convicts poor Vashti only of ‘‘imprudence” in “persisting in a refusal 
which could terminate only in an open contest and the most fatal 
effects.” 

But of all the commentators upon Vashti’s conduct commend mo 
to great-hearted, vigorous-minded Dr. Adam Clarke. /7Ze is in 
eestacies of delight at the high moral courage, the unmistakable daunt- 
lessness of character, evinced by the glorious Persian queen. “ What 
woman,” he exclaims, “ possessing even a common share of prudence 
and modesty, could consent to expose herself to a group of drunken 
Bacchanals? Her courage was equal to her modesty; she would 
yesist the royal mandate rather than violate the rules of chaste 
decorum.”  Vashti well knew that her refusal would cost her her 
crown—perhaps her life. Her Majesty was very “ fair to look upon,” 
and, remarks Dr. Clarke, ‘she might have 
shown herself to great advantage, and have 
a fine opportunity of gratifying her vanity, if 
she had any.” Dr. Clarke thus concludes 
his admirable remarks upon Queen Vashti’s 
conduct :—“ Surely, everything considered, 
we have few women like Vashti, for some of 
the highest of the land will dress and deck 
themselves with the utmost splendour, even 
to the selvedge of their fortunes, to exhibit 
themselves at balls, plays, galas, operas, and 
public assemblies of all kinds (nearly half- 
naked), that they may be seen and admired 
of men; and even to the endless reproach and 


broad suspicion of thejr honour and chastity, 


which God forbid you ever should do? Our 
husbands will then have their turn, and there 
will be nobody to help us.” 

We read in Ezekiel of the amazing wealth 
and gigantic commercial enterprise of the 
Phenicians. What a picture is drawn by 
the prophet, of the mighty city Tyre, which 
built its ships of fir-trees cut down on 
Hermon, and supplied those ships with masts 
of cedar hewn on Mount Lebanon, with ivory 
benches procured from Candia and Cyprus, 
with sails of fine linen from Egypt, and 
purple awnings imported from Greece; which, 
manning its fleets with mariners from Sidon, 
dispatched its merchandize to Spain and 
Greece, to Arabia, Syria, and the countries 
bordering on the Black Sea; which traded in 
Circassian slaves, bought mules and horses 
in Armenia, wine and wool in Aleppo, and in 
Judea corn, oil, honey, and precious stones. 
Of the condition of woman in this wonderful 
Pheenicia—the England of the antique world 
—we know scarcely anything. Almost the 
only remarkable Phoenician woman of whom 
authentic information has been handed down 
to us is the great and terrible Queen Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal, 
King of Sidon, and wife of Ahab, King of Israel. This lady came of 
a family the members of which, according to Josephus, were distin- 
guished for their religious fanaticism and savage temper. Soon after 
her arrival in the Kingdom of Israel, Jezebel showed that she had 
strongly developed in her the family characteristics. It is needless to 
remind the reader how vigorously the Sidonian Princess attempted 
to destroy, root and branch, tne national religion of Judea, and to 
introduce instead the worship of Baal and Astarte; how she feasted 
sumptuously the priests and prophets of those Phoenician deities, and 
smote hip and thigh the prophets of Jehovah. Of the terror which 
this gifted and extraordinary woman inspired, a memorable instance 
is to be seen in the case of Klijah, who, although he had dauntlessly 
confronted King Ahab and the prophets of Baal, was horror-struck 
at the thought of facing Queen Jezebel, and fled beyond the utmost 
limits of the kingdom, in order to escape her vengeance. Dr. Kitto 
reminds us that even in the hour of her fall, when Queen Jezebel 
knew that her son was slain, and that her own life was in all like- 
lihood forfeited, she preserved a thoroughly undaunted aspect, dis- 
playing herself “not with rent yeil and disheyelled hair, but tired 
her head and painted her eyes before she looked out of the 
window.” 
tian accompanying engravings are from “ Cassell’s Illustrated 

ible.” 

Herodotus informs us that “ amongst various nations of Africa the 
rank of nobility descended in the female line, so that the children of 


figure away in masquerades. Vashti must be 


considered at the top of her sex.” 


Well said, Dr. Adam Clarke! It does one’s 
heart good to read over these honest, manful, 
indignant words of thine. But, on second 
thoughts, is not Queen Vashti’s doughty 
champion a /itt/e too hard upon the ladies of 
his day? They assuredly were too fond of 
glare and glitter, of extravagance and display. 
But were they only in fault? Were the “lords 
of the creation” totally free from sin in this 
respect? Did none of the ladies in question 
array themselves in gorgeous attire in order 
to gratify their husbands’ vanity? And even 
if such were not the case, was it quite fair to 
expect that women, compelled to confine the 
exercise of their grand and glorious faculties 
to petty objects, should have very exalted 
views of duty, and decide for themselves, poor 
things, that the preaching and practice of 
truthfulness and justice, the enlargement of 


RUINS OF TYRE. 


was startled one morning by the discovery that “ Enamelling” was 
practised in England, and patronised by ladies of high station. Men’s 
hearts failed then for fear as they tremblingly asked each other if our 
English roses and lilies were unreal? Were those charming com- 
plexions, which so pleasurably astonish visitors from the Continent 
and America—men accustomed to the sallow dames of Gaul or 
the bloodless beauties of Yankeedom—were those fresh faces pro- 
duced by artificial appliances? Well, I allude to these facts merely 
in order that I may apprise the reader that the process termed 
“Enamelling ” is at least three thousand years old, for that Sarda- 
napalus (the Sennacherib of Scripture) was accustomed to have his 
face shaved, afterwards rubbed smooth with a pumice-stone, and 
finally covered with a coat of paint; his imperial majesty’s eyes 
and eyebrows being, according to Athenwus, painted black. 
There is, I believe, no authority either in stone or on papy” 
rus or parchment, for asserting that the ladies of Assyria 
submitted themselves to this process; but the extraordinary 
story of Nanarus and Parsondes, a free version of which was 
communicated to Mr. Layard by that enormously erudite 
antiquarian, Mr. Samuel Birch, proves unmistakably that the Medo- 
Persian conquerors of Assyria and Babylon, introduced this 
Sardanipalitan practice into their harems. Parsondes, a valiant 
warrior attached to the person of Artwus, King of the Medes, having 
spoken contemptuously of the effeminate habits of Nanarus, 
governor of Babylon, that worthy swore by the Babylonian Venus 

he would quickly make the offender softer and fairer 


the understanding, and the gratification of 
the domestic and other human affections 
were the only objects worth living for. But 
I haye space now but for this sketch by him 
who, next to the divine painter of Portia and Cordelia, of Constance 
and Rosalind, has produced for us the Sweetest, womanliest portraits 
to be found at this side of the gates of heayen, 


O, Vashti! noble Vashti! summon’d out 
She kept her state, and left the drunken king 
To brawl at Shusan, underneath the palms. 


Tue Great AUTUMNAL Iypia Siraws Sate.—Unusual interest has 
been taken in this important sale, decidedly the largest that has ever 
taken place in London. Some notion of the magnitude of recent im- 
portations may be gathered from the fact that nearly 10,000 shawls 
were disposed of in the course of four days, and these do not include 
the private Importations of India shawl dealers. This peculiar trade 
has, within the last few years, exhibited an enort Avs cceneae a 
sroves that our Enelish fadies are cradually pO nag Cees 
P orate ‘nelish ladies are gradually becoming aware of the 
es a Seno mete 

; rs bi ‘ i ainte - Good shawls still 
bring good prices; but the retailer is evidently contented with smaller 
profits, the increased trade of course enal ling him to be so. The bulk 
of the shawls sold were grand in design and of good quality, many of 
them being similar in pattern to the shawls exhibited by Messrs. 
Farmer and Rogers in the Indian deparment of the International 
Exhibition. These excited a lively interest amongst the bidders. The 
above-named firm were, as usual, the largest English buyers, and will, 
no doubt, by this acquisition to their stock, greatly increase their repu- 
tation for India shawls.—Abyt, 
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DASE MUE SS. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

New Sertes.—CHAPTer VI. 

FEXHE HORSE OF FICTION—Mediwval fiction, let me be under- 
A stood to mean; modern novelists are better up in horseflesh— 
and of poetry, is an animal to be esteemed, but doubted. Hither the 
breed must have strangely deteriorated, or the horse of former days 
must have owed his strength solely and entirely to the brain of the 
novelist or bard who called him into being for the purpose of bearing 
off, in an incredibly short space of time, to a distance that would kill 
the longest-winded horse, a knight and maiden of substantial pro- 
portions. We blink the fact of their being impossible when we 
come across these steeds; they are wanted, and lo! they are here; 
so we abjure our realistic tendencies for the time—swallow the horse, 
so to say, for the sake of the rider (frequently riders) with whom 
we sympathise. Rebecca must escape, 80 she mounts behind 
the templar, on Azor, “the brave steed who,” &c., &c. Rebecea 
must escape, $0 we can’t be hypercritical at such a moment; we can’t 
say “Walter Scott, youre mistaken. Azor could not have donc it, 
sir, the templar was in armour, and Rebecca must have ridden nine 
stone, at least, from your account of her. Armour is heavy— Rebecca 
not light. Azor would have been pounded in no time, and the pur- 
suers have been neck and neck with him on the level, before the 
templar had had time to tell the interesting story of how he became 
possessed of him. Poor Azor would have had a bucketting for 
nothing.” We cannot say this ; itis heresy against the noble novelist 
to think it even, and we do not think it at the time, for we are too 
glad that Rebecca escapes, no matter by what improbable means. 

We do not read the story of young Lochinvar with slack interest 
and a sneer, though we know very well all the time that “ they” need 
not haye had very remarkably “ fleet steeds” who not alone “ fol- 
lowed” but caught that young gentleman. It would not do for the 
young Lochinvar to be caught—all our best wishes are with him, 
we want him to bear the lady safely away because ‘‘it is better by far, 
that she should be bride to the young Lochinvar.” Walter Scott would 
have done wrong not to have got him clear. I always hate those 
romances where the adventurous but erring hero comes to sorrow, 
and the worthy but uninteresting people prosper. To get him and 
the bride of the disagreeable man clear off it was essential that his 
horse should be capable of going at flat-race speed over heavy and 
severe hunting ground for many successive hours. So Scott makes 
him do it, but we should hardly be justified in quoting this as a 
precedent I think. ; 

I should, however, as soon think of quoting the example of these 
gallant steeds as a specimen of what horses could do, as I should of 
dragging in a line from Chaucer to strengthen my theory in favour 
of the spur. Because Chaucer writes that “on hire feet a pair of 
spores sharpe,” a lady riding through his ‘“ Canterbury Tales” wore, 
we can scarcely be expected to have so large a meed of faith as to 
believe it to have been the custom. Poets often make little mistakes 
when touching on equestrian matters. Rhythmical riding and 
reasonable riding are by no means synonymous terms. Fitzjames 
wreathes his hand in his horse’s mane, spurns all aid from the 
stirrup, and vaults on to his steed’s back in the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake;” but 
his doing so in that musical piece of clap-trap is no proof that such 
was the style of mounting in real life in those days. Riding, in 
poetry, is pretty, but unpractical, usually. Even the Hon Mrs. 
Norton failed, it will be remembered, in mounting the “Lady of 
Garaye” properly. So Chaucer’s putting a “ pair of spores sharpe” 
on to the feet of the fair equestrian he was depicting, may be attri- 
buted to his lack of horsey knowledge. 

I am very much pleased to find my view of the case corroborated 
by one who, from the fact of his having won several steeple-chases, 
can be no indifferent or second-rate rider. I own that, with him, I 
felt considerable astonishment at the advocacy given to the other 
side of the question by “ Amazon’s Husband.” That I should be 
opposed on such a point by my own sex was only what I fully an- 
ticipated, when I first led up to it by reprehending the use of the 
spur, as I knew that a large number of women who sit on horse- 
back are very fond of it. 


RIDING: 


But that a man who can ride well enough 
to train horses for his wife’s use should be in favour of its indis- 
criminate application was startling. I saw it fail—this same 
“vigorous spurring”—a short time since, when tried by a smart 
Irish groom on a spirited young Irish mare. He wanted to hold her 
back, and she was desirous of coming up to her usual companion, 
the horse I was riding. He gave her what is called a “ taste of the 
spur,” which made her settle back on her haunches first, and then 
crouch like a cat, and then plungo like a fury, and finally (to my 
great delight) shy him as neatly as possible over her off shoulder. 
Trotting matches are not things very frequently indulged in by 
mere Rotten-row riders I imagine; but if some of them would quit 
that perfect cantering ground occasionally and try them, they (the 
riders) would agree with me in deeming them the most inspiriting 
of inspiriting things. You lose, of course, if your horse breaks his 
trot, unless you are sharp and turn him round rapidly back to the 
place where he broke; then the chances are against you if your 
opponent’s horse is worth anything, for you must overtake him in a 
trot, which probably you won't do, not alone because he has been 
making great headway while you have been reduced to the humili- 
ating necessity of trying back, but because the fact of your having 
done so has most likely upset your horse’s equanimity. I have 
been riding a “bonny brown ” eobbified mare, who could do her 
mile and half-a-quarter in three-and-a-quarter minutes, without 
effort. It is good trotting, but. she always loses, for about mid- 
distance she breaks into a plunging gallop, and obliges me to take 
her back, to her passionate displeasure, and my intense chagrin. 
She has a fine, pungently-hot well-developed temper—to which cause 
she owes the happiness of my being her only lady rider. Splendid 
as her action in trotting is, she has the canter of a carthorse, and 
her gallop means a furious burst of running away. But she is a 
horse entirely after my own heart, and now that I have left her vicinity, 
and she is consequently no longer reserved for my special riding, I 
trust she has not so frequently to bewail and regret the hour ‘“ we 
parted,” by reason of her having an uncongenial rider, as I have to 
do it by reason of being mounted on an uncongenial horse. 
Rotten-row—not that I ever ride there, for I have not acquired a 
taste for monotony yet; but I study it largely when walking the 
earth—is a place to implant all sorts of perverted notions, as to what 
is good riding, in the minds of beginners. The majority aim at 
yulgar showiness, and certainly, what they aim at they attain, which 
is something. I shall be told, probably, that the aristocracy of 
England ride there, and that my remark is an impertinence. — It is 
not intended as such, for I am the reverse of democratic In my 
tendencies; and though I am far from thinking that too many ladies 
ride well, Iam equally far from thinking that any lady rides vulgarly. 
But it must be acknowledged that nine out of ten of the female 
equestrians in the Row, do not belong to the aristocracy ; and it must 
be conceded by anyone who knows anything about it, that the riding 
there is shamefully bad. I should like to weed the Row; and I 
would begin by striking out every Woman who rides with her, hand 
low and drawn back towards her horse’s flank, because her doing so 
proves that she knows nothing whatever about it, and her making 
such an exhibition of her ignorance and incapacity is a provoking 
thine to those who do. It makes me undergo the samo 
sensation that a sailor would experience if he saw a shop- 
boy or a counting-house clerk get into a boat, and attempt 
sensations not so much of anxiety 


to steer with his mouth t 
for the result of the novices experiment, as of wrath that it should 


be tried. The shop-boy and the counting-house clerk may be very 
worthy men, the woman who sits sideways and smirks rosily, in ad- 
miration of her own nonchalant style of riding, may bea very worthy 
woman in all the other relations of life, but in connection with a 
horse she is a spirit-wearing spectacle, a diurnal insult to park- 


addicted London. 


Fat women who wobble too, why do they ride? They invariably 


look unhappy on horseback. Were I a painter I should never be at 
a loss to depict acute agony. I should get the finest subjects in the 
world in the height of the season in Rotten-row. Itis nonsense to 
say that “they enjoy it; and why should they be deprived of a 
pleasure simply because they are a little stout.” They cannot 
enjoy it; no woman who rides with compressed lips, an agonised 
brow, straining eyes, and many bumps, can enjoy it; and I never 
yet saw a fat woman on horseback who did not betray these signs of 
mental purgatory and bodily pain, They may say they enjoy it, 
but they do not; no one can who has not abundance of elasticity and 
breath. In fact it is like singing ; for the sake of the rest of the 
world those adults (children are sure to improve) who do not do it 
well should not do it all. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES & QUERIES ON DRESS. 


HOW TO WASH SILK STOCKINGS. 
“EB. 0.,” a subscriber to the Lady's Journal, wishes to know how to 
wash the best silk stockings, so that they should keep their colour 
exactly as when new. 


LADIES’ SEWING HOOK. 

Tue accompanying woodcut represents a convenient sewing. pin or 
hook, designed by the inventor for the purpose of holding up the loose 
ends of articles that are in the process of being sewn; the two hooks at 
ghe back fasten to the dress or waistband of the sewer, and the work is 


suspended on the curved pin in front; it is obvious that to ladies sewing 
long strips of lace or embroidery, the contrivance is one of very great 
convenience, as keeping the article of work off the floor with much less 
trouble than is entailed by the employment of an ordinary pin. 

The contrivance is of American origin, and is copied by us from the 
Scientific American, but we should think it a very valuable and useful 
article, and therefore worth the attention of any manufacturerin want 
of a novelty in domestic appliances. 


A GENTLEMAN’S KNITTED WAISTCOAT. 
MApAm,—Could you or any of your correspondents furnish me with 
a pattern for a gentleman's knitted waistcoat for shooting, &c.? I 
should be so much obliged. ‘‘ Greta’s” question is such a serious one 
I hardly dare answer it; but as the subject has been started, I will, 
with your permission, forward you a letter next week.—I am, Madam, 


yours sincerely, Miss T—. 
ANSWERS. 


TO CLEAN SILK STOCKINGS. 


Wash your stockings first in white soap liquor, lukewarm, then 
rinse them in four waters, and work them well in a fresh soap liquor; 
then make a third soap liquor, pretty strong, into which put a little 
stone blue, wrapped in a flannel bag, till your liquor is blue enough. 
Wash your stockings well therein, and take them out and wring 
them; let them be dried, so that they remain a little moist, then 
stove them with brimstone, after which put upon the wood leg two 
stockings, one upon the other, observing that the two fronts or out- 
sides are face to face; then polish them with a glass.—N.B. The two 
first soap liquors must be only lukewarm, the third soap liquor as hot 
as you can bear your hand in it. 


THE PAPER FLOWER IN SEASON. 
BY R. HELBRONNER, 263, REGENT-STREET. 


YELLOW ROSE. 


HREE PATTERNS are necessary for this rose, and two 
shades of paper. Nos. 1 and 2 are cut in darkest shade 

and crimped ; No. 3 is cut in lighter shade, and goffered and 
curled, or inclined outwards at the extreme edges. ‘To form the 


No. 1. No.3. 
rose it requires eight of No. 1, sixteen of No. 2, and twenty- 
four of No. 3; commence sticking evenly round the heart, the 
eight of No. 1, the sixteen of No. 2; and after, the twenty-four 
of No. 3 in three rows, eight in a row; finish with green calyx. 


The Prince of Wales is presenting his future bride with a magnificent 
dress of Alengon lace. The value is said to be 1500—Court Journal. 


_Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean have had the honour of twice dining with 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, at the Viceregal Lodge, during 
their stay in Dublin. At the close of their engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, these eminent artistes are about to pay avisit to the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Ossory and Mrs. Vignoles ; after which they will be the guests 
of Sir Benjamin and Lady Morris, in Mr C. Kean’s native town 0 
Waterford; and then they will proceed to Adare Manor, the seat of the 
Earl and Countess of Dunraven, near Limerick : 

WE beg to call the attention of our oventry woven 
bookmarks. We have had one or eee se us fed inspec- 
tion, and we can bear our testimony to the really beautiful design 
and make of these elegant fabrics. ‘Thavvareea proof of what the 
skilled artisan of Coventry can prodacns We trust that every one 
of our readers will make up their mings to spare six stamps, and 
procure one, at least, of these elegant little articles. We can assure 
them that they will not regret tho outlay, as they will not only 
receive a useful book-register for the money but they will help to 
find employment for some of the industrious workpeople of Coventry 
who at present are suffering from distress as much as the Lanca- 
shire cotton weavers. The bookmarks are admirably adapted for 
presents, and can be obtained from the manufacturers, Messrs. Mul- 
Joney and Johnson, Jronmonger-row, Coventry—for six stamps.— 
ADVT. 


ANSWERS ON PASTIMES. 


SPURS FOR LADIES. 

MapAm,—I have watched with much interest the “Battle of the 
Spurs ” which has been carried on in your columns for some time. One 
thing has struck me so much that I have expected some of your cor- 
respondents would have noticed it ere this. The ladies who have 
favoured us with so many stories of bolting, refusing to leap, or canter, 
&e., have never, that I could discover, tried to coax their horses to do 
what was required of them. In all an immediate “ vigorous ” appli- 
cation of spurs and whips seems to be considered the correct thing. 
Now, a short time ago, I was riding a fidgetty horse, who was quite 
prepared to run away if he were touched by a whip, perhaps even 
worse. I don’t use spurs, though I suppose I ought. So 1 tried coax- 
ing, talking to him, and humouring to the top of his bent; he disliked 
the habit, it was pinned up out of his way: at the end of an hour he 
was tolerably quiet. The third time I mounted that horse he turned 
his head at the sound of my voice, and rubbed his nose against me, 
which I suppose to be a horse’s way of saying “I like you.” Could 
not some of your correspondents give us a few anecdotes illustrative 
of the “power of love” on horses? They would form an agreeablo 
contrast to the spurring and whipping tales—I am, Madam, yours 
sincerely, A Grear Lover or Horses. 


MApAm,—I was much amused at your correspondent’s letter of tho 
21st instant. ““De Facto” seems to think that a lady should not weara 
spur at all, but gives no grand reason for her not doing so. Now Jam 
of opinion that a lady should wear a spur, or spurs, as an obstinate 
horse could not be safely ridden without one. Besides, what would be 
thought of a lady raising a weal as thick as a man’s finger on her 
horse’s shoulder with a stout whip. I leavo this for ladies to answer. 
I would ask why ladies put their habits through the stirrup, is it to 
hide their feet? It seems to me useless and dangerous. As to long 
habits, they must {be very inconvenient, particularly in dirty weather. 
I beg leave to state I entirely agree with your correspondent, “ Amazon’s 
Husband,” on the necessity of ladies wearing a spur; and if they will 
sit properly on the horse's back, and give up attitudinising, there is no 
fear of their spur being constantly irritating to the horse's side. How 
often in Rotten-row have I remarked ladies sitting all on one side, and 
with a stirrup much too long, the toes lower than the heel. This 
should not be; ladies should have high heels to their boots, as then it 
is impossible for their foot to slip through the stirrup ; and the spur can 
be made to fasten into the heel of the boot by a spring. In case any 
of your readers should wish for a spur, I recommend Latchford, St. 
Martin’s-lane, W.C. The rowel to have five sharp points, one inch in 
diameter, and no guard over them. Apologising for the length of my 
letter, Iam, Madam, with great respect, Nimrop. 


CHARADES. 


NO. III. 
N Y First was wreathed with many a flower, 
From dale, from dingle, and from bower, 
When flowers are brightest,— 
And blithely mid the festal tide, 
Trode the young sailor with his bride, 
Where steps are lightest. 
The while, through glistening foliage nigh 
My Second gazed with soft blue eye ; 
Hope smiled, Deceiver! 
But soon th’ unwelcome mandate came 
(‘To end in tears both dance and game) 
That he must leave her. 


Alas! poor youth, ’mid scenes like this, 
How hard to cast thy flowers of bliss, 
On cold earth scattered ;— 
But Duty, now, my Whole must prove 
T’o thee, true-hearted, more than love, 
Or hope that flattered. 


The waves are wild; the heavens are dark; 
No compass aids the drifting bark, 
No cares avail her,— 
Far in her chamber Mary prays— 
My Whole breaks forth, and bounteous rays 
Guide home the Sailor. 


NO. IV. 
M* Jirst is what the froggy tribe 
Spend half their lives in doing, 
Their trumpet for the mimic strife, 
Their softest note in wooing. 
Nay, pout not, fair, that minstrel line 
Should grace these watery elves, 
A nobler race 
Shall take their place, 
My second is—ourselves ! 


When brightly gleams the winter sun 
On March in robes of snow, 
My whole above the frosty ground 
Her purple crest will show ; 
To still on life’s ungenial waste, 
"Mid sorrow’s icy tear, 
Some flower will blow 
Above the snow 
To whisper “Spring is near.” 
eee 


ANSWERS TO THE CHARADES OF DECEMBER 20. 


Sm Artuur he quaffed, es ie ancient hall, 

A cup of good sack at nigh aie 
When he oll of the sport and laughed at the “spill 
Got by many a hapless wight, ae 

Who, left in the rear, to curse his sad fate, 
Perchance in a ditch, on his back, : 

Cried in language more forcible far than polite, 

By St. Hubert, I’m given the “sack. 

But Sir Arthur he showed an archer’s skill 

When the dutt by his arrow was won, ; 

And a courtier’s grace when he knelt to his love, 

And poured forth his feelings in song. 

So Sackbut I guess the solution to be 

Of Charade Number One in your page; 

And a beautiful flower, both fragrant and bright, 

Moss Rose, is the second, I engage, Heren Watney. 


SPHINX. 


PET BIRDS.—A friend, who has had great experience in taming birds, 
tells me that she has always found foreign birds more easily managed 
than English ones! I should like to know whether this is the case 
with other bird-fanciers? I certainly knew of a French canary, who 
was wonderfully tame and tractable. It was called ‘‘ Paris,” and lived 
in a sort of open temple made of moss and everlasting flowers, instead 
of being imprisoned in a cage. When called, it would come and perch 
on its mistress’s shoulder, singing into her ear, and almost deafening 
her with its music. It would droop its wings and dance a quadrille 
upon the table, following the movements of her fingers, and affecting 
the airs and graces of a fine lady! In travelling once in a& private 
carriage, on stopping at a country inn, “ Paris” flew out of the 
window and settled in a neighbouring tree; but on hearing its 
nistress’s voice it instantly obeyed her call and returned to the carriage. 
Its fearlessness, however, at last cost poor “Paris” its life, for, 
being afraid of nothing, it ventured one day too near the pitiless 
enemy of its race, and was quickly snapped up by an enormous cat ! 
Another canary, also a foreigner, which was in my own possession, 
and flew about the room at large, appeared for some days busily 
engaged in picking up bits of thread and wool, tearing xp shreds from 
the carpet with its beak. With these: it always flew to the window- 
curtains, and remained concealed there for some time. Suspecting its 
occupation I forbade the curtain being disturbed, and also placed a 
supply of wool and moss within the bird’s reach. After a little time, 
on peeping into its hiding-place, I discovered the object of its industry 
—a neatly constructed nest—in the fold caused by the looping up of 
the curtain! The nest contained one egg, but unfortunately my 
curiosity disturbed the bird, and its pretty house was abandoned before 
the egg was hatched. The room,was constantly frequented, and was 
anything but a quiet one, therefore perhaps I was not alone to blame 
for my little pet’s desertion of its chosen abode—Yours, Brincer. 
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THE FIEND IN THE FAMILY. 
A CREEPY STORY FOR THE CTIRISTMAS FIRE-SIDE, 


1TRONG was the Tower of Turvil; 
i 'Turvil, that stood by the shore of the mirrorless Wave ; 
Wild, with the winds of the West in the folds of its blazing banner, 
Strong was the Tower of Turvil! 
And Sir Geoffrey was glimmering away into the valley of years, 
With a shadow of dread on his heart, . 
Anda murmur at dusk thro’ the halls of his stately castle 
That whispered ‘ Death.” stewie Y 
Very safe was the whispering Tower of T urvil! 
Massy the Walls as if to withstand the sweep of the deluge ; 
But their days too were numbered: 
Already the Dead Rot was in their dry bones ; 
he dark floors had begun to sink t’wards their centres ; 
And at night—when the bat flapt— 
From the turret above dropped and erumbled the mortar, 
With a quiet ominons rattle, 
Like gravel upon a coflin. 


And so Sir Geoffrey glimmered away into the valley of years; 
And Harold hunted Conies in the woods; 

And Alaric played with Effie and Ella in the Tower,— 

Tair Ella! whose step was as light asa cobweb: 
And yet there was a Kiend in the family, 

And nobody knew it! 


Young and lusty was Harold, as Sir Geoffrey 

Was failing and old; fair Ella and Effie 

The rose and the snowdrop for beauty, 

And Alaric the sunshine of Turvil Tower. 

But after the sunshine comes the shadow, 

As surely as night follows morning, and after Alaric 
As he rush’d thro’ Vurvil with his wild bright laugh. 
Went a shadow—and a footstep— 

And the shadow was the shadow of death, 


On thro’ the halls went Alaric ; 

On, thro‘ the Tenantless Chamber, 

Over the trembling rafters, 

Up, high up, to the Windy Turret : 
Where the ancient of ravens had builded her nest in the ivy: 
And after Alaric glided the shadow, 

And the footstep, with never an echo. 

“The raven hath eggs!” eried Alaric, 

And fearlessly bent over the parapet . . . . + 
Tfush—who scream’d? where is Alaric ? 

Down, far down, a speck on the sharp grey rocks 5 

A crimson speck at the foot of the Whispering 'Tower— 


Mideously cead. 
Dead? the false coping gave way ? 
No, stiff stands the wall like a rock; 
Only the ivy is loosened and torn, as if hands 
In despairing had grasped it; and here and there 
Flutters an emerald strand in the sun. 
Alarie was ever a cragsman,— 
liver his foot was at home on the dizzying Turret,— : 
Tlis eye was an eagle’s! 
Alaric would never have fallen ? 
from the battlement glideth a shadow,— 
Anda footstep— * *. * 
Surely there was a fiend in the family, 
Tho’ nobody knew it! 


Heaven! how Sir Geoffrey raved,— 

The joy of his heart was Alaric: 

But man cannot mourn without ceasing, 

Grief’s tide turns again to its source, 

As the snow-cover'd Northland drinks back to its bosom 
The fiery fountain that rent it. 

“ } have three left,” said Sir Geoffrey :— 

But at night—when the bat flapt— 

‘rom the turret above shook and crumbled the mortar, 
With a ceaseless ominous rattle, 

Like the rattle of stones on a coffin. 


Fair as the day was Effie! 

{Effie the light of her father’s eyes ; 2 

Lovely and gentle as summer, and her heart was as fair as her face;— 
Fair as the day was Iffie! 

But after the summer comes winter ; 

Over the flower the snow falls ; 

And over the golden locks and the sunbright face, 

Tell a winter—the winter of death. 


Thro’ the wild woods went the sisters, lovingly hand in hand ; 
Loop’d were the tresses of Effie; 

Pearls shone like stars in her hair; 

And a glittering serpent of gold was the girdle of Ella the Beautiful. 


THE LADY'S NEWSPAPER. 


On thro’ the woods went the sisters ; 
On,—and a shadow went with them. 


Softer than snow is the lily 

That sleeps on the margin of Eena, and ruddy 

The roses, blood-tinted, that crimson the valley of Ghel,— 

Pleasant it is in the spring-time to hear the lark as he rises, 

And the carol of birds is sweet to the ear as a murmur 

Of waters, or the voice of the maiden he loves to the lover ;— 
3ut bitter is it when the lily 

Watts death from its odorous bosom,— 

Bitter it is when the snake-wreath 

Lies coiled in the red of the roses;— 

And the song of the wood-bird is mute when the night raven 
Croaks thro’ the shuddering forest. _ ? 
Hark!—Is the sound that goes tingling up to the skies 

The scream of the Owl from the Turret ?— 

The shriek of the night raven over its hawk-stricken young ? 
Or the desolate ery of a human heart in its woe? 


“The cry of a desolate heart ; 


‘The terrible ery of a father bereft of his child! 


See thro’ the long halls they bear her; 
Dead in their arms, the bright blossom, 


' Effie the light of their hearts: 


The pearls have fall’n from the tresses ; 

Only the fair head shines like the day ; 

And look ?—do they not see?—tight, 

Tieht round the delicate neck, twines the glittering Serpent, 

The glittering girdle of Hila! : , 
Verily there was a fiend in the family, and they would not know it. 


Slowly the cold moons waned, and Sir Geoffrey 

Wept no longer for Effie; but deep on his forehead 

Were graven the lines of unalt’rable gloom : 

Back to his heart he crushed the ghastly suspicions 

The horrible fancies that whispered. 

And fairer and fairer grew Ella; 4 

Ella the wondrously bright, the inconceivably beautifal ; 

Fair with a beauty unearthly! | 

Dazzled her smile where it fell, like the sun ; 

And her step—was as light as a cobweb! 

But at night—when the bat flapt— : [mortar, 
From the turret above roll’d and rush’d the crumbling stones and the 
With a wild and terrible rattle, 

Like the crashing of beams on a coffin, 


As a giant was Harold for strength; 

Broad and massive and tall; ; 

The stateliest tree in the stately forest of Turvil. 

Weary with hunting the conies, 

Like an oak lay Harold in the Great Hall and slumbereds 
Pleasant to look at as morning! | 

But after the morning comes evening ; 

After the light comes the darkness ; 

Over the strong man comes the shadow; the shadow of Death. 
Even now it is on him—Hist! 

Can you not hear a sound like the leaf-fall in Autumn ? 
A footstep, as lightas a cobweb? 

A form, like the houris of heaven— 

A heart, like the deep deep hell !— 

Ella stands by the side of the sleeper,— 

Bila the Beautiful—Ella, the FrznD!! the flowers ; 
The glittering serpent still girdles her waist, in the red and white of 
Green glow her eyes with the light of the basilisk in them ; 

Exquisite Ella! ; 

Slowly she stoops, and slowly, the glimmering death 

Wavers down t’wards the neck of the sleeper ; 

To the great blue vein that carries the current 

Of life in a gush from the heart - . . . . 


* EA # * * * * 


Will Harold never awake ? 

Soft sings the beautiful Ella to lull his repose ; 

The fatal repose of the grave. 

Why does the Murderess start; _ 

Does she hear a footstep approaching ? 

Quickly it comes, thro’ the porech— ; 

Up the hall—and Sir Geoffrey stands by his children : 
Oh, horror! the father stands by his son. 

Was there not a fiend in the family ? 

And, at last,—they knew it! 


Fools! as if turned into ice, 

They stand freezing in motionless terror, 

Fools! do they not hear the raven shriek from the Turret ? 
Do they not sce the rats as they flit from the wainscot ? 
The floor is sinking! . _ + It is too late:— 

The bat has flapt from the mouldering turret and tower ; 
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And down—down in a hideous ruin, 
tush the shuddering roofs and the battlements ; 
Down, thro’ the black night 


‘he whispering walls of the shadowy Tower of Turvil. 


Tur BATTLE OF NARvA.—wWhilst the Czar Peter was making 
towards Sweden the strongest protestations of friendship, he beean 
war, marched towards Narva with a considerable army, and besieged 
the town. King Charles the Twelfth lost not a moment in meeting his 
foes. He set sail with his troops, landed at Pernau, and resolved to 
succour Narva, which had made a brave resistance, and had done the 
Russians great damage. Ne had taken with him eight thousand men, 
and thirty-seven cannon. All representations about the superiority of 
the foe were vain. His only answer Was, “ God is with us and our 
righteous cause.” All baggage was left behind, and only what was 
necessary accompanied the troops. The Russians were driven back to 
a pass which they had fortified; and the Swedes marched forward to 
Narva, and fired blank shot to inform the city that suecour had arrived. 
As if possessed by a fatal presentiment Peter had the day before left 
the army, and given the command to the Duke of Groy.” Numerous 
troops defended the Russian camp, which was strongly fortified; but 
King Charles resolved to storm it. Wellingh led the right wing, and 
Rhenskild under the king, the left. At half-past two in the afternoon 
the attack began. Shouting as they rushed on, “ With the help of 
God!” they stormed the camp. ‘The wind drove the falling snow 
in the faces of the Russians. The west wing came quite close 
up to the trenches, and bounded over them. A sudden terror 
seized the Russians, who first fell into disorder, and then took 
to flight. They tried to get over a bridge, which broke under them, 
whereby many were drowned. Charles was with the cavalry outside 
the Russian camp; but he hastened to follow the infantry. When he 
was trying to leap across a ditch, his horse stuck fast. With difliculty 
the king was pulled out, and appeared before the troops with only one 
boot, and without a sword. The west wing put the foe to flight 
wherever a foe could be found. Meanwhile night came on. The king 
took a good position, and fortified a height which commanded the whole 
camp. <A great part of the Russian army was shut up, and could not 
escape. ‘The following day these troops voluntarily surrendered. The 
prisoners were so numerous, that it was difficult to furnish them with 
provisions and to take charge of them. King Charles, therefore, 
allowed free retreat to all the common soldiers, and, for the most part, 
with their arms. Thus was won the Battle of Narva, on the 20th 
November, 1701, where 8000 Swedes defeated 50,000 Russians. ‘The 
Swedes took a large number of cannon, countless banners, the whole 
military chest, and a host of officers. Kighteen thousand Russians lay 
dead on the field. —From the Swedish of Bruzelius. 

_A Protestant Marryr.—Antony Hambroeck, a Protestant mis- 
sionary, who has received the nam@of the Dutch Regulus, was mas- 
sacred at Formosa, in Chinese Pacavan, in 1661. Though he was 
married, and the father of four children, he had solicited and obtained 
his passage to the East Indies, and had taken up his abode in the island 
of Formosa, situated on the coast of China, and the most important 
establishment of the Dutch in those regions. He had succeeded in 
converting a great number of the natives to the Christian faith, when 
the famous Chinese pirate Coxinga, who had been expelled by the 
Tartars, resolved to take possession of Formosa, in order to be able 
from this island to continue the war with advantage against the con- 
querors of his country, who scarcely as yet possessed any navy. 
Coxinga landed on the 30th of April, 1661, with an army of twenty- 
five thousand men, seized the different positions which the Dutch pos- 
sessed in the island, and then commenced the siece of Tai-Ouan, their 
principal establishment. The besieged were soon reduced to creat 
straits ; they continued nevertheless an obstinate resistance under the 
conduct of their governor, the brave Frederich Goyet. Hambroeck, his 
wife, and two of their children, were among the first to fall int the 
hands of the Chinese. Coxinga fixed on Hambroeck to be sent to fort 
Zealand, to induce the Dutch to capitulate, menacing him with death 
if he did not succeed in his mission. Hambroeck went to Coyet 
and communicated the object for which he had been sent: but 
so far from seeking to save his own life, and the lives of his 
family, by urging the governor to accept the proposals of the besiegers 
he energetically exhorted him to combat valiantly, and to bury himself 
under the ruins of his fort rather than surrender. Coyet, who knew 
that this generous man would pay dearly for his magnanimity, if ho 
retnrned to the Chinese camp, made the greatest efforts to retain him. 
His entreaties were earnestly seconded by two of the daughters of 
Hambroeck, who were in the fort. ‘¢I have promised,” said the heroic 
man, “to go back and resume my chains; [ must keep my word. I 
should not like barbarians—idolaters—to have it in their power to 
reproach a Christian with having broken his oath through fear of death.” 
Embracing his friends for the last time, he calmly returned to the camp 
of Coxinga. Not at all moved by this singular example of faithfulness 
the pirate-chief Immediately ordered Hambroeck to be beheaded. The 
other prisoners, more than’ 500 in number, shared the same fate, after 
that their wives had been brutally treated, and cut to pieces before 
their eyes. The noble devotedness of Hambroeck was fruitless, for 
Coyet was forced to capitulate in January, 1662.—French Biographies. 


SMALL PRESENT OR PRIZE GIFT AND REWARD 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 


WANTS AND VACANCIES. 
OVERNESS (superior RESIDENT or 


DAILY).—A Lady of experience, desires a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT in a gentleman’s family. She undertakes a 
sound English education, with French (perfected in Paris), 
German, Italian, the rudiments of Latin, drawing, and good 
music (pupil of Benedict). Liberal terms required.—Address 
A. B., 63, Oakley-square. 


7 hare 7 o. . 
G OVERNESS.—A Young Lady is desirous 
BW oof an ENGAGEMENT -in a private family as 
GOVERNESS to pupils under 14, within 30 miles of London. 
Acquirements—English, French, drawing, singing, and espe- 
cially the pianoforte.—Address 8, E., J. A. Sinith’s, auctioneer, 
jligh-road, Hammersmith, W. 


TT THN rT al r 
OVERNESS (RESIDEN'T).—A Young 
Lady desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Where the 
children are quite young preferred. Would not object to the 
entire charge. English, French, music, and drawing. Good 
references.—R, L., Mr. Wilson, chymist, Wellington House, 
Upper Holloway, N. 


YOUNG LADY, fond of Children and 
~s very useful among them, desires an ENGAGEMENT, 
Attainments—English, French, and music. <A very good 
needlewoman,—Address 3., 42, Great Russell-street, Blooms- 
bury. 


A GOVERNESS, who holds a First-class 
_engagement, would give INSTRUCTION four hours 
daily in return for a comfortable home during the vacation. 
Acquirements—English and good French and musie.—Address 
Miss B. 1,, post-otlice, No, 180, strand. 


YOUNG LADY, accustomed to Tuition, 


ad is teaching her sistcr at home, and wishes one or two 
LIVTLE GIRLS, from 10 to 12 years of age, to educate with 
her. They would be thoroughly instructed in English, French, 
music, singing, and the rudiinents of drawing and Latin if 
required,—Address I’. S., Trimmer’s, post-office, Camden- 
road, N.W. 


GLOVERNESS.—WANTED, by a Young 


Lady, a SITUATION as GOVERNESS, in a Family. 
Acquirements—sound English, French, drawing, dancing and 
gymnastics, music, singing, and wax flowers, &¢c.—Address 
X.Y. Z., 87, Westminster-bridge-road, Lambeth. 


TT) ,aQ ’ 
G OVERNESS.—A_ Clergyman’s Daughter 
HK seeks an ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS, in a family 
where good Latin and sound arithmetic would be an acquisi- 
tion. She is competent to instruct in the usual branches of an 
English education, French language and music.—Address, 
stating salary, to C. G., 2, Lower Notting-hili-terrace. 


COVERNESS, who has travelled, and can 
finish her pupils, wishes an ENGAGEMENT —Address 
Atria, 5, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 


SEFUL COMPANION, &.—WANTED, 
USE by a domesticated young person, a SITUATION as 
PSE COMPANION toa lady, or Housekeeper in a sinall 

wumily. Good references, Address M.A. C., Mrs. Manton’s, 


2, Elizabeth-place, Ball’s-pond-road, Islington. 

A PADS of experience desires a RE-EN- 

of the household of ateaypeatend the stomestl arrangements 
spite n tet i cinan. References exchanged. 

Address ¥. E. 8., 10, Huggin-lane, Woodsstrect, Ean ee 


-in_ gold, by Richard Doyle, &e, 


: BOOKS. : 
For Boys or Young Ladies, really worthy of notice. 


Size 8vo. crown, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., lustrated. 


IRACLES of: NATURE | and 
MARVELS of ART. Sketches and Narratives of 
Interest and Information. With numerous fuli-page Ilustra-~ 
tions. Very handsomely bound in relief, full gilt cloth sides 
and back, and gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
“A highly attractive volume.”—Dial. 


W. H. G. KINGSTON’S ADVENTURES of 
DICK ONSLOW among the REDSKINS. With 17 lustra- 
tions by W. Harvey, J. Portch, &c. Cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

A first-rate tale, told by one who is evidently no novice at 
tale-telliug. Mr. Kingston's name is sutticient guarantce to 
any boy, or anyone who delights in adventures, that the tale 
3! ne that such a tale should be—quite sensational.”—City 

1eSS. é 

MINISTERING MEN;; or, Heroes of Missionary 
Enterprise. By the Rev. JAMES GARDNER, A.M, M.D., &, 
With eight full-page Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

MEN of DEEDS and DARING. Stories and 
Lessons of their Lives. A Book for Boys. By EDWARD N, 
MARKS, 3s. 6d. 

REMARKABLE MEN, their Lives and Adven- 
tures, A Book for Boys, By M. 8. COCKAYNE. Ilustra- 
tions. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

8 New Tale for Young Ladies. 

MISS MILLY MOSS; or, Sunlight and Shade. 
By ELLEN GC. CLAYTON, Author of ‘Celebrated Women,” 
&., &c. Crown 8vo. With eight full-page Illustrations on 
tinted paper, by Florence Claxton. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

“Thuis is an agreeable and lively tale, in which sound sense 
and sterling worth of character are contrasted.” 

“The heroine and her friends are excellent types of true- 
hearted English countrified girls—pious yet cheerful, and 
domesticated yet thoroughtly refined.” 


NOTABLE WOMEN. <A_ Book for Young 
Ladies. By ELLEN C, CLAYTON. With Illustrations, 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MINISTERING WOMEN. Tdited by Dr. 
CUMMING. With Iliustrations. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


CELEBRATED WOMEN. <A Book for Young 
Ladies. By ELLEN C. CLAYTON, With Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6c, 

WOMEN of the REFORMATION; their Lives, 
Traits, and Trials. By ELLEN ©. CLAYTON. Illustrated. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 

SIX STEPS to HONOUR; or, Great Truths 
Tlustrated, viz.:—Obedience, Truthfuluess, Honesty, Kind- 
ness, Perseverance, and Piety, In six stories. By the Rey, 
H. P. ANDREWS. With seven Mlustrations, and the title-page 
Cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 

No youth can peruse the above book without feeling both 
wiser and better; it can with confidence be recommeénded, 


DEAN & SON’S POPULAR HALF-CROWN SERIES, 
Cloth, very handsomely gilt, gilt edges, Full-page Engravings, 
¥ Coloured. 1 

ADVENTURES of a MONKEY; or a Voyage 
ona Raft. By CATHERINE CROWE. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

FANNY and ARTHUR; or Persevere and 
Prosper. By Mrs, Hooper. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

HAPPY TALES for HAPPY HEARTS. By 


the Author of ‘Spring Flowers and Christmas Berries.” 


2s. 6d. 
EVA and her PLAYFELLOWS. By ©. M. 
SMITH. Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


JOYFUL SUNDAY STORIES; or, Tales 
“xplanatory of the ‘Lord's Prayer.” By Mrs. UPCHER 


COUSENS.  Ulustrated with Full-page Engravings on tinted 
paper. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


DEAN & SON, 11, LUDGATE-HILUL. 


AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
GIFT. , 
EAUTIFUL POETRY: 2 Choice 


Selection of the Present and the Past. In 4 series, each 
complete in itself, price 5s, 6d. each; or superbly bound in 
purple and gold, price, 7s. 6d. or 

CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


EAUTIFUL POETRY.—Weekly, price 
4d.; and in Monthly Parts, price 1s. 4d. A re-issue Of 
BEAUTIFUL POETRY, the Choicest of the Present and the 
Past. Nos. 1 to 17, and Parts 1 to 4, now ready. 
Critic OFFICE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Pyss4xs on PREACHING and SKETCHES 
of SERMONS, for Clergymen, every week in the 

CLERICAL JOURNAL. Price 8d. A specimen copy 1n 

return for four stamps.—10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO.’"S NEW MUSIC. 


OD BLESS THE PRINCE of WALES. 


Song and Chorus by BRINLEY RICHARDS. Poetry 
by GEO. LINLEY. 3s. 


ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s PIANO- 


FORTES, in walnut or rosewood, 251. 


NEW SONGS, by the composer of ‘‘ Love’s 


Triumph’—The Reading Girl—The Sleep of Sorrow—The 
Sleep of Joy. Each 38s. 6d. The touching words of these 
songs are from the prolific pen of the Author of ‘*‘ What are 
the Wild Waves Saying?” and were suggested by the beau- 
tiful Italian sculptures. Music by W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


ADELINE, Melodie pour, Piano, 
ERNEST AURELE FAVARGER, 2s. 6d. 

THE BURLINGTON MUSICAL 
ALBUM. for 1863. 15s., post free, 16s. 2d. « 

HEAVEN OUR HOME. Sacred Song. 
Words by W. S. PASSMORE, Esq. Music by R. TOPLIFF. 
3s. 

ROBERT COCKS and CQ., and all Music-sellers. 


par 


Foolscap 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


ids FU, FEELING, and FANCY.” A 
Book of Poems for the Season. By Mr. GEORGE 
WATTS, author of ‘Clare, the Gold Seeker,” &c. ‘ 

“A sprightly little volume full of animal spirits.” —Press. 

“There is a real heart in his song.”"—#.caminer. ut 

“The bard goes on his way cheerily, singing his he Sac ep ped 
griggishly, as though life were a long holiday, and the worlda 
merry-go-round,"’"—Athenwum. 

“This little volume is just what it professes to be. Ss 
‘Elopement,’ a remarkably well written and amusing produc- 
tion, and ‘Miss Bunks and her Flunkey. re yearns te 
first’ serles, are. something in the style of the *Ingoldsby 

be ren Meewernenneen 
Legends. a hady sNeus Co, Paternoster-row. 


M ADAME 'TUSSAUD’S. EXHIBITION, 


Established ‘Twenty-seven Years at the Bazaar in 
= t. » n 
BUNT RISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


New addition. — Ancient 


Characters for the instruction of yonth. — CAXTON, 1 
introducer of the printing-press into England; CHAUCER, 


the celebrated poet. The models and costumes studied fr 
ancient aici ee Modern character, Chatnber of "Horrors 
—Mrs. CATHERINE WILSON, with varions additions. 

The Exhibition opens on Boxing-day from Eleyen till 
Ten at Night, 


COVENT-GARDEN, 
Under the Management of MISS LOUISA PYNE and MR, 
W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 
On Monday, Dee. 29th and Tuesday 30th, to commence wit! 
the Second and Third Acts of Balfe’s Grand Opera, entitled ; 


THE BOHEMAN GIRL, 
Every Evening the Grand Original, Zoological, Comical 
Christmas Pantomime, written by Henry J. Byron, and 
entitled used, 


HARLEQUIN BEAUTY AND THE BEAST; 


on, 
THE GNOME QUEEN AND THE GOOD FAIRY. 

The new and extensive Scenery, designed and painted by 
Mr. William Callcott, assisted byohiees . M. Moteen: E: Yare 
nold, W. Wilson, and Wallace; extensive Machinery by Mr. 
L Sloman; the Properties and Decorations by Mr. Brunton; 
Costumes by Mrs. James and Mr. Combes: the Incidental 
Dances arranged by Br, vs a Payne; the Pantomime 
arranged and produced under the Superintendence of Mr. 
Winters dor i ndence o lh 


srutina (the Gnome Queen, resident in the centre of the Hartz 
Mountains, her native air consequently being ‘* Harts and 
Gnomes ”’) ceaece boone? es ttteeeeceerseersesseesersee li. OC. FENTON, 
Hey, Cocko, Sorum, Snipsap, and Snorum (her menial, or, 
rather, mineral attendants). Lae 
The Fairy Sunshine (the Good Fairy, the friend to Harmony, 
and I don’t know how many)......2.....Miss ELIZA ARDISN, 
Bright-eyes and Blue-eyes (the attendant Fair-eyes) 
Misses DRING, TAYLOR) and SAVIL. 
Prince Perfect (an upright youth, who eventually becomes a 
downright beast) see Ms, AYNSLEY COOK, 
Squire Tiddlywinks (a perfect father and a model farmer, a 
victim to a naughty, cultural propensity, who discovers, to 
his cost, that there 18 NO rose without its attendant thorn) 
, Mr. W. H. PAYNE. 
Muddlehead (his own Mai—* There is not through the wide. 
world a valet so sweet ’’—Moore)...., Mr, K. PAYNE, 
Frownina and Scowletta (the Squire’s eldest daughters, 
spinsters who may be taken for hetter, but [like the 
Author’s Rhymes] never for worse “ 
Mr. W. H, BARNES and Mr. FRIEND. 
Beauty (the shades of all the celebrated bibliographers have been 
consulted:in vain for an adequate adjective —iimpossible ; 
suflice it to say that she is the Squire’s youngest daughter, 
and, both in property and personal attractions, takes very 
little after her sisters) 1... Miss LOUISA LAIDLAW, 
Scene Ist... BRUTDN s . > 
Scene 2nd.. FOREST DER OS 
Scene 3rd... DEEPER IN THE FOREST. 
Sea Hh. BEASTS BANQUETING ITALL. 
Sec 2 tl " EX’ ERIOR OF THE SQUIRE'S VILLA. 
Scone 7th,” AZ THE BEAST'S PALACE. 
Scene 8th (ALE SQUIRE'S DOMICILE, 
Scene 9th.” GARDENS AT THE BEASTS PALACE, 
« THE GRAND TRANSFORMATION SCENE 


MOONBEAM AND SUNLIGHT; 


: : OR, 

ere THE DESCENT OF MORN’S FIRST RAY. 
INVENTED AND PAINTED BY W. CALLCOTT., 

TRANSFORMATION of CHARACTERS :— 

Harlequin..........0e0e0000F RED. PAYNE, 

Columbine . «Miss BERTHA ADAMS. 
Pantaloon.,... oo W, A. BARNES, 

Clown Rese HARRY PAYNE. 

Sprites .......cccsecsereeeeee Lhe Brothers MARTINETTE. 


NOTICE.—A Morning Performance of the New Pantomime 
December 3ist, and each succeeding Wednesday until further 
notice. Commencing at Two o'clock. Carriages to be in 
attendance at Four, Children under 12 years of age admitted 
to the Morning Performance half-price, 


Doors open at Half-past Six, commence at Seven. Private 
Boxes from 10s. 6d. to 4/. 4s.; Orchestra Stalls, 10s.; Dress 
Circles, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 8s.; Vit, 
2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, 1s. Box Office open daily from Ten 
till Five. No charge for Booking, or fees to B6x-keepers. 


DECEMBER 27, 1862.] 
YEARS GIFTS.—SILKS. 
RICH CHECKED SILKS, 4 


NEw 
18s. 6¢, FULL DRESS. 


BRILLIANT BLACK GLACE SILKS, 


1, Is. Od. 3 
FRENCH Pacha SILKS. 
11. 3s. 6d. : 
THE NEW PELIKA, 


1. 5s. 6d. 44 
RICH ALHAMBRA SILKS, 
13 Guineas. soaks 
MAGNIFICENT GLACES in EVERY SHADE, 
1/, 15s. Gd. 
FIVE HUNDRED DINNER SILKS, 
HANDSOME and RICH in QUALITY, 
2 Guineas. 
RICHEST pRoony POULT de SOLES, 
2f. ds. Od. 


CORDED and GROS de SUEZ SILKS, 
2. 12s. Gd. 
RICH MOIRE ANTIQUES, 


20. 18s. 6d. 
PATTERNS POST FREE, 
Crystal Warehouse, 
61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
NICHOLSON, AMO'TT, and CO., Proprietors. 


WNEW YEAR'S GIFTS, BALL 
i DRESSES, TARLATANES, in ALL COLOURS, 
bs. 9d. FULL DRESS. 
SPRIGGED and BROCHE MUSLINS, Gs, 67. 
and 
GRENADINES, VERY SILKY, 10s. 6d. 
FOUR HUNDRED TULLE, GRENADINE, 
And other RICH EVENING TISSUES, 
12s. 9d. the ROBE, WOR'THL 30s, 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Crystal Warehouse, 
61 and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
NICHOLSON, AMOT, and CO., Proprietors. 


NE W YEAR'S GIFTS.—DRESSES. 
A GOOD WINSEYS .., bs. ld, 12 yards. 
WOOL REPS ... . 7s. Gd. 12 yards. 
ABERDEEN KNICKERBOCKER, 10s. 9d. 
aq SLEEK DROQUETS, 12s. 0d. ee 
PRENCIT MERINOS, ‘Hy, lojd. FULL DRESS, 
FIVE HUNDRED FRENCH ROBES, WORTIHL 20s, each, 
.OW SELLING at 15s. 9d. 
NS POST FREE. 


"PATTER 
Crystal Warehouse, 
61 and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and CO., Proprictors. 


- r . ‘ yi a 
NE W YEARS GIFTS—CLOAKS, 
ONE THOUSAND NEW BERNOUS OPERAS, 
In all COLOURS, 16s. 9d. 

FOUR TLUNDRED DIFFERENT DESIGNS, in all the 
NEW MATERIALS, from 10s. 6d. to 20/. 
ENGRAVINGS POST FREE, 

Crystal Warehouse, 

G1 and G2, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and CO., Proprietors, 


N EW YEAR'S GIFTS—SHAWLS, 
ls WARM HIMALAYAN SHAWLS, 12s, 9d, 
NEW PATTERNS in SCOTCH SHAWLS, 16s. 908 
REAL PAISLEY EXHIBITION SCARF SHAWLS. 
£1 Is. Od. 

THRE WUNDRED LYONS LONG SUAWLS, 
WORTH SIX GUINEAS, NOW SELLING at 
34 Guineas. 

Crystal Warehouse, 

61 and 62, St. Paul’s Churehyard. 
NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and CO., Proprietors, 


N EW YEARS GIFTS —RIBBONS, 
8 TERRYS, FLOWERS, HEAD-DRESSES, 
WREATHS, sve. 
ALL the NEW GOODS CHEAP. 


Crystal Warehouse, 
61 and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
NICHOLSON, AMOT'T, and CO., Proprietors, 
ih EW YEAR'S GIFTS.—GLOVES. 

TWO THOUSAND DOZEN FRENCH KID GLOVES, 
Is. Od. PER PALR, WORTH Is. gd. 
Crystal Warehouse, 
G1 and 62, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
NICHOLSON, AMOTT, and CO., Proprietors. 
N EW YEAR'S GIFTS.—LACE SETS 
we and CHEMIZETTES, 
\the LARGEST STOCK in LONDON, 
Crystal Warehouse, 
61 and 62, St. Paw’s Churchyard. 
NICHOLSON, AMOTY, and CO., Proprietors. 
a Fans Ta et ter nts 
Kk W YEA R’S GIFTS, 
it UMBRELLAS, HOSLERY, TIES, &eo, 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED SILK UMBRELLAS, 
ds. 11d, WORTH 8s, 9d. 
Crystal Warehouse, 
61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard. | 
NICHOLSON, AMOT, and CO., Proprietors, 
N EW YEAR'S GIFTS—ALBUMS. 
at FIVE THOUSAND ALBUMS— 
FIFTY PORTRAITS— 

WORTH 10s, 6, NOW SELLING at 3s. 11d, 
IVORY OPERA GLASSES, 10s. 6d. each—Worrtu One Guinea. 
TEN THOUSAND SOLITAIRE SETS, Is. 11b}d. 
COMPANIONS, PERFUMERY, CHARM 8, 
WATCHES, and CHAINS from the 
ZXHIBITION, now SELLING at 
HALF PRICE. 

Crystal Warehouse, 

Gl and 62, St, Paul's Churchyard, 
NICHOLSON, AMOT'T, aud CO,, Proprietors. 


STAYS, CRINOLINES, AND CORSETS. 
[HE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 
+. for Excellence of Workmanship and New Combii ations 
in STAYS, CRINOLINES, and CORSETS has been Sven ed 
to A, SALOMONS, Wholesale Manufacturer, No. 35 Old 
*Change, London, B.C. Any of the Goods exhibited by him 
in Class 27 C (Clothing Department), including the PATENT 


CARDINIBUS (COLLAPSING) JUPON, may be obtained, 


retail, of all respectable Drapers, Milliners, and’Staymakers, 

FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
H C, LEK and CO., 29, Oxford-street, 
Be V\V.C., and 11, Lawrence. t ounineystane, EO; beg to 
invite the attention of the nobility, gentry, and others, ta 
their IMPROVED TIGUE-STITCH SEW ING MACHINES, 
from the celebrated Manufactory of LADD, Waster, ers Co., 
which, for beauty and simplicity of construction, and efficiency 
in working, are unequalled by any. Circulars sent post free 
ol application, 


WHY NOT HAVE THE BEST ? 

Du RYEA’SS “MAIZEN A” 
ONLY Prizp Mepat Corn FiLour; 

And was also reported by the Jury 
“EXCEEDINGLY EXCELLENT FOR FOOD,” 


Try it—most respectable Chemists and Grocers sell it. 
. no more than others, 


is the 


Price 


PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, Aw ARORD BY THE JURORS OF 
LASS 2. 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 


GE Nee Bebe Di Sep An sin 
G Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, Xe, . 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., QLASGONW and LONDON, 


C. and J. FYELD, the original mannu- 
e7 e facturers (in England) of PARAFFINE CANDLES, 
to whom the Prize Medal (1862) has been awarded ; and their 
Candles adopted by her Majesty's Government for use at the 
military stations abroad. These Candles can be obtained of all 
Chandiers and Grocers in the United Kingdom, price 1s, 87, 
per Ib. Also Field's celebrated ( nited Service SOAL 
TABLETS, 6d. and 4¢, each, The public are cautioned to see 
that Vield’s label is on the packets or boxes,—W holesale only, 
and for exportation, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8, 


+ X\ rl 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been, during twenty-five years, 
emphatically sanctioned py the medical profession, and uni- 
versally accepted by the public, as the best remedy for acidity 
of the stomach, heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, 
and as a mild aperient for delicate constitutions, more 
especially for ladies and children, — Lt is prepared, in a state of 
perfect purity and uniform strength, only by DinNerorp and 
Co., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold by all respectable 
chemists throughout the world, ~ 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


3Y ROYAL COMMAND. 
METALLIC PENMAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


an ale . : = f 7 j 
RES KCTFULLY invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 
PATENT METALLIC PENS, 
which for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensureamiversal preference, 

For GENERAL Usr.—Nosg, 2, 164, 166, 168, GOL In Frvg Ports, 
ai Botp Free WnhitinG,—Nos, 8, 164, 166, 168, 604 In Mrprusz Ports. 
for GENERAL Usr,—For Lance, FRev, Borp Wrirryc.—The Black Swan Quill, Large Bi en, No, 808. The Patent 
Magnum Bonu, No. 263, In Merprum and Broan POINts, ea ae 
For GENERAL Wnrirma.—No. 263. In EXTRA-FINE and Fyyg Pots. No, 262 
New Bank Pen, No, 840. The Autograph Pen. gil ee 
For Coynmrctat Pureoses,—The Celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No, 382, The Celebrated Four-hole Corre- 


ol oat No, 202, The Public Pen, No. 292. The Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404, Small Barre! Pens, fine and iree, Nos 
8P2, 405, 603, 


In Five Ports, Smatl Barrel. No, 810, 


To he had of every respectable stationer in the World, 
WHOLESALE AND FOR EXpORTATION AT THE 
Manuracrory; VICTORIA WORKS, Graham-street; and at 96, New-street, Birmingham; 
91, John-street, New York; and of 


WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Dept, 37, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


: W. F. THOMAS AND CO.'S 
PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 


W F, THOMAS and Co, beg to acquaint the Public that the Royal 

* Commisssioners have confirmed by a special minute the award (made by the Jury in 
July) of a PRIZE MEDAL to W. 9, THOMAS and Co. for their PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 
and have explained that the non-publication of the grant arose from an official oversight. 


LONDON. 


66, NEWGATE STREET, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


’ FOR ALL WHO COURT THE GAY AND FESTIVE SCENES. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, a 
delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for 

NN ; the Hair, and, as an Invigorator and beautifier, beyond all 
yy Precedent, — Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s, 6d., equal to four small, 
’ 4) and 218. per bottle. 

- y T T r 7" ; 

;  — ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for impart- 

: Ing a radiant bloom to the Complexion, anda softness and 

A AY \ delicacy to the Skin, and for eradicating cutaneous defects, 

al AS es | Price 4s. Gd. and &s. 6d. per bottle, 

OR 39.4, ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Peart 

Ss rr DENTIFNICE, for giving a Pearl-like Whiteness to the 

Teeth, Fragrance to the Breath, and for strengthening the 

Gums. Price 2s. 9d. per box, 

Sold at 20, Hatton-garden, and by Chemists and Perfumers.—*,* Ask for  ROWLANDS'” Articles, 


T: rs mp . R ® 

DSTANOF ORTES, first quality, at MOORE Hi ILOUR, warranted free from adulteration, 
and MOORE'S, No, 104, Bishopsgate-street Within. to any part of London (not less than Mlbs.), carriage free. 
These are first-class pianos, of rare ehealionea. possessing ex- —Whites for pesny, at per bushel (56lbs,), 10s. 4d. ; Household, 
quisite improvements (recently applied), which eifect a grand, foe browided for bread-making, 9s. Sd. ; seconds, 98.; Meal 
ee and beautifu fuality of tone, that stands unrivalled, 4: porn bread, | 9s.—Address MORSNATILL and CATCH- 
terms of purchase," t-€lass planos for ge, with easy | COOK. <yulford Mill, Witham, Essex, or 97, Goswell-road, 
s ase, Aty- » LC, sad-making, gratis, erms 
cash, A half sack or upwards free to any railway station 

Within 200 miles, ; 


PARAFFIN LIGHT COMPANY, 
19, Bucklersbury, F.C, 
SAFETY AND ECONOMY IN 'THE USE OF 


OUNG'’S PATENT PARAFFIN OTL, 


The public are recommended to purchase Paraffin Oil 
only at those shops where the show-card is exhibited bearing 
our Trade Mark, 


UNN’S REFINED PURE COLZA OIL, 


4s, Gd, per Gallon, is emphatically unequalled for purity 
and brilliancy of Burning in Mopgraror and other Oil 
Lamps.—DUNN and Co., 59, Cannon-street, City. 


Delivered free eight miles. 


r Bare! 

[JC EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 

daily recommended by the Faculty—Testimonials from 
the most eminent of whom May be inspected—as the most 
effectual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for CoucH and 
all disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Throat. Sold in Boxes, 
Is. Lid., Tins 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and Ts. each. THOMAS KEATING, 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churehyard, London. 


ey NYE- AND GCO.'S 
° PATENT MACHINES, 
Of various sizes, for MINCING MEAT, 
VEGETABLES, e., &c.; for making 
Sausages, Mince Meat, Potted Meats, 
and various Dishes, 
Price 11, 18., 17. 103., 9/, 2s,, 81, 38,264 
and 7/7, 7s, 

Also, a small MINCER or MASTI- 
CATOR, to assist digestiyn, Price 1/, 10s. 
S NYK’S IMPROVED 

° MILLS, 
For COFFEE, PEPPER, SPICE, 
RICE, MALT, &e., &e., 
Are the best and most convenient ever 


SONTE 
Seeds 
= ve 
TRADE Eile = MARK. 


ey 


Srewes 


ay x x r Z 
PAINLESS TOOTH and STUMP 
- WX TRACTION, without the use of Chloroform, Elec- 
tricity, or any stupifying ageney (by Her Majesty's’ Royal 
Letters Patent), Messrs. RETHELL and HARTRY sole 
atentees.—By this process Messrs, 13. and H. guarantee per- 
ect immunity from pain or the least ineonvenience during an 
operation generally so dreaded. Messrs. Bethell and Hartry 
have also patented a valuable discovery in mechanical den- 
tistry, whereby the teeth, gums, and palate are made in one 


~ made, Peart rendering any breakage a perfect impossibility. The 
Price 85., 10s., 14s., 15s, and 20s. ithe are lighter than any other ever constructed, combined 
1 perfect articulation and mastication. ‘Teeth filled. 


Messrs, Bethell and Hariry are willing to grant licences to 
Practise their painiess dentistry to dentists out of London, 
sTanting only one licence in “each town, ~ 30, Albemarle- 
street, Piccadilly, W. Consultation free, 

mn 


H OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Confidential 
Advice,—To all persons who suffer from bilious head- 
aches, qisorders of stomach, biliousness or flatulency, these 
pills are most strongly recommended as the safest, best, and 
quickest mode of obtaining ease without weakening or 
irritating the nervous system. Hlolloway’s Pills are especially 
useful in clearing away any excess of bile, which usually pro- 
duces feyer, wuess remedial measures be adopted without 
delay, In asthma, bronchitis, and congestion of the lungs 
they’ may be relied upon for removing all danger, and by 
purifying and regulating the circulation, they effectually 
revent relapses. By rousing the liver to a fair secretion 6f 
rile, and quickly carrying it from the system, these pis ward 


79, WARDOUR-STREET, LONDON. 


SBORNE’S ANALYSED PROVISIONS. 


—The above have been subjected to upwards of 2000 
analyses during the last five yaere. as certitied by the Analyst, 
copies of whose reports may be had on application. GEORGE 
OSBORNE is now enabled, by the magnitude of his connec- 
tion, to supply all first-class provisions at such prices as to 
ensure a saving of 15 per cent, to the purchaser, Packages 
gratis.—Osborne’s Cheese , Warehouse, Osborne House, 30, 
Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul's, E.C. 


[MEAS at. the IMPORTERS’ PRICES— 
The Fiery Cross and Flying Spur, with the finest de- 
having at last: arrived, 


poription of the New Season’s ‘Teas, 


TH a E Ast I x DIA TEA COMPANY are offering them at oe tow spirits, Hstlessness, and those distressing feclings often 
° gue re at ; called “peryous.” ‘ 
Rich Pekoe Souchong Congou, es Hiery Cross, sold by 1 “neryo 
the importer at 3s., duty 1s, 5d, merchant’s profit 1d. s. d. > 
DEF. I., Price tO CONSUMET serrrcrcerccrroserevecosessesvscvescence + 6 
SeCON QUALILY v.scccececsreesseeves 4 2 Ge E R URAL ALM A NA C and 


SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR for 
1863, containing Twelve large Illustrations by Jouy Lrncu 
and other artists, is now ready. Pricels. A copy by post for 
14 stainps,—346, Strand, W.C. 


[HE SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED 

CALENDAR and ALMANAC for 1863, containing 
Twelve large Illustrations by JOHN LEECID and other artists, 
is now ready, Price Is. A-copy in return for 14 stamps.— 
346, Strand, W.C. 


Fine Congou, per Flying 
2s, 8d., duty 1s, 5d., m 


toconsumer .., 
Second quality ..... 


3 


Congou Teas from 2s, 4d., better 2s. 6d., useful 2s, 8d., strong 
and rough 3s, 
All imported by THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, 9, 


brit oe St. Helen's-churchyard, Bishopsgate, and warranted 


OORE BROTHERS’ NEW LONDON - 


BRIDGE TEA ESTABLI SHMEN', 


TEA.—Moore Brothers’ and Com p 
: rts H pany are the only Cit er- 
ae Ww ea to supply families wha buy fe cash direct, at 
merely mere lants’ prices, in quantities not less than 2tbs. The 
P eacethl perdeal Gres ponalderable, as will be seen by 
sare Tusa 1eir detaile , yhich will be seni 
peapeitedtens tailed prospectus, which will be sent 
MOORE BROTHERS AND COMPANY 
Merchants, 35, London-pridge, City, E. C. ; 
“Tt is no longer a matter of doubt that whe r 
be fairly carried ont.” —Moraing Post, Oct. so. hey, stage wilt 


This day is published, Second Edition, price 7s, 6d., 


A HANDY-BOOK of RCCLESIASTICAL 

~ LAW. Especially adapted for the use of the Clergy and 

Solicitors, By GEORGE Rk, HARDING, Esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


f ry\ 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 

INSTITUTION. — The Committee earnestly APPEAL 

to the public for ASSISTANCE, to enable them to meet the 

teavy demands on the Institution's 128 Life-boat Establish- 

ments, During the past two years 780 shipwrecked sailors 

have been saved by some of the Institution's Life-boats, Con- 

tributions are received by all the London and country bankers, 
and at the Institution, 14, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


QAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL | for 

WOMEN and CHILDREN, Edwards-street, Portman- 
siuare, SUBSCRIPTIONS and’ DONATIONS. axe Panny 
Heeded, and earnestly solicited, Number of patients las 
Month 2207. ; 


ul rl ry 
THE SEA-SIDE CONVALESCENT 
HOSPITAL, Seaford, near Newhaven.—Open | uns 
SCreround to patients recovering from all tigeagee— 
: -*TIONS and DONATIONS urge whe 
asa By order, W. H, MAITEAND. 


10, Duke-street, St. James's. 


7) ryy 
OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and 
DISEASES of the CHEST, Brompton, 8.W., sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. Liberat and continuous 
SUPPORT is REQUIRED, to meet the current expenses of 
this charity. ; 5 PHILIP ROSE, Hon. See. 
: HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 
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SS! a 
mn — a 
BEDS, MATTRESSES, and BEDSTEADS. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON’S NEW LIST of BEDS, 
BEDDING, and BEDSTEADS is Now READY, and can 
be had gratis, 

The quality of Beds, mattresses, &e., of every description, 
he is able to guarantee. They are made on the premises. in 
the presence of customers. Their prices are in harmony with 
those which have tended to make his house-ironmongery 
establishinent the most extensive in the kingdom, y 
wftom £1 5 0 to£s 0 oO 

vein 2.8 0 4,570 0 
Ry 210) 662020 
+) 10118 Diy? cor 9 
07 6, 4°00 
5 oO 6 6, C1880 

0.7 +6 +2 00 


MP CAth Oy DMS wssig coassscescapess ese 
German spring mattresses . 

Patent Kheiocline beds. 
Horse-hair mattres 
Wool mattresses 
Flock mattress 
sheets .,. 


Blankets Y 4 QV8*0, A 4 0 
DpiletiGnilts pS I oso ecccceelas 7? On4s Os. ate 6 
Counterpanes .., ee 02) 6 3, Ose) 
Portable folding bed ds.. i hULI2* Dis LO 


ds, with dove- 
worms (0114 16.7 198020 


Pa tentiron bedst 
tail joints 
Ornamental bri 


8 ditto... 


i 7 3°60 4,25 
CHiLArEN' COSA SF h ico Joc decek oe 4 015 6 , 5 0 0 
Patent elongating cot bedsteads \, 2 3.0 4, 515 0 
Bed hangings in every variety, 

POET SCC ceccrvsesscorerervegese of 0:1076 3,110 0 0 


WILLIAM S. BURTON'S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
500 Mustrations of his ilimited stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Disit 
Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges. Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, ‘Toilét Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Ped-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Twenty Large Show-rooms, at 89, Oxford-street, Wo: 1, 1a, 2, 
3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and’ 1, 
Newman-imews, London. 


oO 7 > Wm 
PPXELESCOPES, OPERA, RACE, F IELD, 
and GENERAL OUT-DOOR DAY and NIGUT REL 
CONNOITRING and RIFLE GLASSES, for the Waistcoat 
Pocket, each containing 12 aud 18 lenses. Will show a person 
to know him 24, and an object from 10 to 12 miies, They are 
preferred for deer-stalking by sportsinen, gamekeepers, and 
tourists. Also Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s rings, and the double 
Stars, are distinctly seen, 
Messrs. SOLOMON, opticians, 80, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, 
opposite the York Hotel. 


\PECGTACLES.~The Patent, Newly- 
WJ invented TINTED. SPECTACLES are patronised by the 
majouity of the Nobility, including Viscount Palmerston, 
They give extraordinary relief to weak, dim, and defective 
vision. 

S. and B, Soromons, No, 39, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, 
opposite the York Hotel. 


THE LONDON REAL HORSE-HAIR 
CRINOLINE, QUILTED SKIRT, AND STAY 
MANUFACTORY, 

No, 22, LUDGATE STREET, 
Witt CARTER. respectfully informs 

Ladies and the Public that his Stock for the Season is 
complete, and he now offers the most approved and fashion- 
Boe selection of his Manufactures ever submitted in. this 

ity. . 

Special attention is requested to the following short enume- 
ration of some of the leading articles prepared since the 
opening of the present Exhibition, and being improvements 
suggested by Exhibitors and others. He now offers for Public 
inspection, viz,—the new REAL HORSE-HATR CRI NOLINE 
SKIRT, as worn by H.LIL the Empress of the Frencu. | Dis- 
tinguished alike by its symmetrical proportions and sustaining 
ae ube the use of Steel (not unfrequently considered 
opjectioname), 

QUILTED SILK, MERINO SKIRTS 
AND VESTS. 
In Humboldt, Scarlet, Magenta, Garmin, Ponceau, Islay, 
neh een pauline, Mauve, Lilas, Fuschine and all other 
ashionable Colours, 
Horsehair Crinoline Petticoats wc. 68. 9d, to 308, 
Ladies’ Worsted Under-Petticoats, (now so 

fashionable) in all colours... 
W atch Spring Steel Skeletons . 
New French Striped Cashmere Skirt 
Mohair and Llama Wool Petticoat 

COLOUTS Sys sistiratirn en ee 
Taffeta and Brilliante SKitts ....cccsecc ee 
ITumboldt, Azuline, Scarlet, Magenta, and 

all the new colours in Winsey Petticoats, | 1. to 255 
Of every Sppraved shape - sees tee aye: 
Ferre Velvet Poplin Train Sk arid aie 
Quilted Silk, Alpaca and Aust 1 Woo 

»Petticoalgttcrc eterna B Jee 
Every New Colour in Embroider 
MeTin0 SKIVtS wosessesceecseseeeneaneceeerees 
Flannel Train Petticoats, in every colo 
Quilted Merino and Silk Vests essere: 
LADIES’ SELF-ADJUSTING CORSETS 

+ Ww Are! 
AND BODICKS, 
avery Description, made from the best materials and con 
edie On the wigs! approved principles (the result of inany 
years’ experience and ect e ae SFLU 401 
ve : , and Paris Woye Stays... 8s, 11d. to 12s, 6d. 
tthe New beautifully fitting Solferino Wove : 

Corset, just reecived from France, in all 

“Nice ‘Elastic “Front Fastening Coutil 


4s, 6d. to 8s. 6d. 
gs. 9d. to 12s, 6d. 
7s, 6d. to 218, 


TtsS sees 
s, in all 


12s, 6d, to 25s, 
6s. 6d. to 12s. 6d, 


6s, Gd, to 42s, 


21s. to. 428, 
9s, 6d. to 183. Bd. 
2s. Gd. to 9s. Od, 


15s. 6d. 


eit 
eae Merino Bodices and Stays ............ 
‘All the new colours in front fastening 
Satteen Stays...ceceeree aeeesee 
Ladies’ family and nur 
minal Belts, &e. 1 
Children’s Bands, Belts, Bodices, Stays, &c. 
Ladies’ Dress Improvers in Cambric, Horse- vd 
hair, Crincline, Steel, Ge... cccessreecesee 1s t0 48. 6d, 
pas ve = sti 
Every lady should wear one of Carter's ‘ eof Ry 
Pockets, the price being so moderate and hia rie Po Let 
its being picked, Dress pockets, 1s.; Coutll Side Pockets, 


Is, 6d, each, 
THE SYLPHIDE. 
oyfact. adaptation to the figure 
A corset so named from its perfect adaptation to’ pure; 
is ert ae aden he to public notice, it is remarkable 
for its extreme flexibility, it is self adjusting, and in conse- 
auence of the absence of india rubber it is perfectly inodorous, 
hh aremcval of all pressure and 2 perfect fit is guaranteed, 


, ‘ARTER having just completed extensive 
aati Cie premises, has now secured every acecom- 
} lation for the inspection of his novelties, and respectfully 
eo tieits an early visit. Ladies will find competent attendants 
nnd every facility for fitting and trying on. ‘The present stock 
has been specially prepared for the opening of the NEW 
ROOMS, and while every care has been taken to produce the 
most fashionable and tasteful stock in London, due regard has 
been paid to moderation in price, W. Carter confidently offers 
the whole as the 
LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN LONDON, 


UNRESERVED SALE 
Gf all the past season’s Stock isn ow on, and as the whole has 
been marked at such a reduction as will ensure an immediate 
clearance, it is particularly requested that an early visit should 
be made, 
20 dozen Crinoline skirts, French, cost 10s. 62., NOW selling 
atls. Ld. ‘ 
500 Mires Skirts (last year’s patterns), cost 12s., now selling 
at 3s. 8d. * 
40 dozen Black Alpaca Quilted Petticoats, cost 14s. now 
selling at ds. 6d, N; 
500 French Merino Garibaldi Jackets, at 5s. 9d. 


W. CARTER, 22, LUDGATE STREET. 


1s. 11d, to 8s. Gd. 
2s, Od, to 15s. Gd. 


7s. Gd. to 15s. 6d. 


ing 8 Abdo- 


8s, 6d. to 218. 
3d. to 1s. Gd. 
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ORCHARD AND COMPANY. 
EVENING and BALL DRESSES in Tulle, Lace, and Tarlatan, the Newest Styles, and a 


beautiful general assortment, including a variety of FRENCH GRENADINES, at 12s. 6d. and 18s. 6d. the Dress, or any 
quantity may befhad. Importers of the unintlammable Tarlatans, Flowers and Wreaths in the Millinery Rooms. -A beautiful 
selection of Brussels Lace. Embroidered and Hem-Stitched Cambric Handkerchiefs. 


THE GUINEA TARLATAN ROBE. 


ARGYLL HOUSE, REGENT: STREET, 


ORCHARD AND COMPANY. : 
Rick and ELEGANT MOIRE ANTIQUES, Black and Coloured, from 34 guineas to 10 


guineas, Black French Broché Silk, 35s. 6@. and 2 guineas the Dress, a novelty in price. Plain French Glacés, with 
every requisite for Family and General Mourning. ARGYLL HOUSE, Regent-street. 


He od A-N.D) ) D. NC Ormaless 
NEW CLOAKS, OVERCOATS, and JACKETS for LADIES. The same skill in fitting 


and superiority “of workmanship is employed as in the production of their celebrated Paletots and Overcoats for 
Gentlemen. Waterproof Tweed Travelling Cloaks and Wrappers, @ Guinea and a half. iding Habits from 3 to 6 Guineas. 


The New Cloak «@ la Militaire, a Guinea and a halt. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120, REGENT STREET, W.; 22, CORNHILL, E.C., 


LONDON; and 10, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


Hevadis; AIN’D: «DL. NICOLLS’ 


REAL SEAL-SKIN CLOAKS. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT of CLOAKS, in ALL SIZES, made of the Very Finest 
Skins of the Seal, at Moderate Prices. 


HOWELL, JAMES anxp CO., 5, 7, anp 9, REGENT-STREET. 


GRAND DISPLAY. OF EXHIBITION SHAWLS AND MANTLES. 


GRANT AND. GASK 
Ake NOW SELLING the Superb Collection (removed from the International Exhibition) 


of PURE FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, which were so deservedly pronounced by the Press as being equal 
to the finest productions of India. Also the SCOTCH and WOOL EXHIBITION SHAWLS of J. and W. Morgan and 
others; together with the PRIZE MEDAL MANTLES of Bouillet and Co., Vilot and Jackson, Paris; the whole of which 
will be SOLD at about ONE-HALF the usual prices. 


ENGRAVINGS OF MANTLES AND JACKETS Post-rrer, 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD STREET; 3, 4, and 5, WELLS STREET. 


ENGLISH SILKS and MOIRE ANTIQUES from the EXHIBITION. 


| GRANT AND GASK 
RE NOW SELLING, at. much under present value, the EXHIBITION SILKS, of 


Messrs. Stone and Kemp, Bucknall and Pownall, and others, at 32s. 6@. the Full Dress of 12 yards wide width, or any 
length cut at 2s. 83d. per yard. ‘Also the . 
EXHIBITION MOIRE ANTIQUES, from 34 Guineas the Full Dress. 


PrASHIONABLE CLOAKS, OVERCOATS, and JACKETS for YOUNG LADIES are 


Moderate charges being strictly observed. 


kept ready in all sizes for immediate use. 


114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET; 22, CORNHILL, LONDON ; and 
10, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


And the very richest quality at 4} Guineas for 9 yards, extra wide width, or any length cut at 10s. 6d. per yard, 
PATTERNS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY. 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD STREET; 3, 4, and 5, WELLS STREET. 


FRENCH 


He Je aAeN- D:Ds NETO OFLLU'S? 
PrASHIONABLE OVERCOATS for YOUNG GENTLEMEN are kept ready, in all sizes, 


for immediate use, moderate charges being strictly observed. 


114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, 22, CORNHILL, LONDON ; and 


10, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


ROUQUETTE’S, JOUVIN’S, 2nd all the best makes. 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD STREET; 3, 4, and 5, WELLS STREET. 


KID GLOVES. 


GRANT AND GASK 
RE SELLING the PARIS KID GLOVES and GAUNTLETS, as Exhibited in the 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, from ls. per Pair, and the best quality at 1s. 11d. to 2s. 3d.; none higher, including 


Hein ZASNeD DN, LC.0.L.L:8.- 
FASHIONABLE KNICKERBOCKER DRESS for YOUNG GENTLEMEN; ako the 


EXHIBITION PRIZE 
ORCHARD AND COMPANY 


LINENS. 


Eton and Harrow Suits are kept ready in all sizes for immediate use. ARE the Purchasers of the DAMASK TABLE LINENS and SHEETINGS exhibited in 


114, 116, 118, 120 REGENT STREET 22, CORNHILL, LONDON; and 
10, ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


goods of less value, ARGYLL HOUSE, 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SEASON. 
MESSRS. MICHEL and CO. beg to inform their Patrons and the Public, that their 


spacious SHOW ROOMS now contain a most recherché collection of FLORAL DRESS TRIMMINGS, WREATHS, 
RESSES, and DRESS CAPS, selected in Paris with great care, and which they are in a position to reproduce and 


HEAD 
submit at moderate prices. 


Special attention paid to the Bridal Department, which contains a large assortment of BRIDESMAIDS’ and BRIDES’ 


WREATHS and VEILS. 


FANS, COMBS, and all other French Jewellery of the newest designs in great variety. 
GooDs FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 


93 and 94, OXFORD STREET. 


teAmt eee UR aS EAN 219 
JACKETS AND PALETOTS. 
PETER ROBINSON, 
having made a large purchase of real Sealskins (all of which 
are the best picked skins) at considerably below their value, 
has made them into Jackets and Paletdts, and is enabled to 

offer them at the following low quotations :— 


34 inches in depth oes «. 1l0gs. and 12gs. 
36 ay D we = wwe,s« 128. and 14gs, 
39° A ae = owes 1688. and 20gs. 
4200 yy we «= ewe 20S. aN 24E5. 


” 
PETER ROBINSON 
invites an inspection of the above in his Showrooms; the 
Largest in the Kingdom. 
Peter Robinson’s Monthly Mlustrations of New Mantles for- 
warded free on application. 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


NEW A UsTtUMEN* STILES. 


The Reversible Silks, at 17. 88, dd. 
the Full Dress of 12 yards, wide width. 
French Cadrilles, 


1l. 19s. 6d, 
Rich Gros Sire very bright, 
5 


A lot of very handsome Brochés, 
21. 7s. Gd. 
Fancy French Glacés, 
21. 148. 6d. 


Chéné Gros Grains, 
$1. 18s. Gd. the extra Full Dress of 16 yards. 


Patterns free—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 103, OxForpD- 
STREET. 


ICH FOREIGN DRESSES, perfectly new 


Fabrics, and the highest Novelties of Fashion, from 
25s, 6d. to 3 guineas the extra Full Dress. 
Patterns free. 

PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


RicH# SILK CHALLIES.— 


Checks, Chénés, and Milleraies, 12s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. Full 
Dress. Best Double Mohairs, 8s. 9d. to 13s. 6d. Full Dress. 
Patterns free, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OxFORD-STREET. 


FLVERD OWN PETTICOATS. 


These Petticoats, now for many years honoured by 

Royal and distinguished patronage, are not to be surpassed 

for elegance, lightness, and comfort. List of prices on appli- 
cation. 

W. H. BATSON and CO. 1, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 


[MADAME VALERY’S NEOLIN HAIR 


WASH, for infallibly Restoring Grey Hair to its 
Natural colour in two or three weeks. In proof, Madame V. 
requires no payment until successful in those cases treated 
by herself. In bottles, 7s. 6d.; packed for the country, &s. 6d. 
Sce Madame Valery’s ‘‘ Treatise on the Hair,”’ post free, 1s.— 
46, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, W. 


Ak DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY, is the best 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty hair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful and ‘natural brown or black, without the least 
injury to hair, or skin, and the ill-effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of Repute, and by the 
Proprietor, W. GILLINGWATER, 353, Goswell-road. Sent free 
to any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each. Sold’ everywhere. Beware of counterfeits. 


HE IMPERIAL PATENT HAIR 


WAVER.—This ingenious machine is the only article 
made that WAVES the HAIR completely and permanently 
in three minutes. It is formed of two sets of curved grooves, 
over one of which the Hair is placed, and the undulations 
ghey by the pressure of the other. No harm can possibly 

e inflicted, and no assistance is requisite in its use. Every 
proof furnished. Plain, in wood, 5s. 6d.; compound metallic, 
8s. 6d. and 12s. 6d.—Depot, R.. THomas, 70, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street, London, W. Forwarded to any address, on 
receipt of post-office order, payable at the Rathbone-place 
Office.—Agents wanted. 

N.B.—The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less articles—usually crimping pins and combs—which are 
now adopting the title of ‘* Hair Waver,”’ and being so adver- 
tised.—_See Punch, of November, on ‘ ‘The Shilling Waver.” 


LICINE, or the HESSE BOUQUET ; 


made Hinge for the wedding, and accepted by 
ILR.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE. Manufactured 
and Sold only by Mr. BENJAMIN LIND, the Medical Hall, 
Dover, and his agents, Messrs. Newbery and Sons, 45, St. 
Paul's; Mr. Hooper, 55, Grosvenor-street, and Pall Mall, Lon- 
don; and Messrs. Glazier and Kemp, Brighton.. 

‘“‘In addition to the patronage bestowed upon it by the 
various members of the Royal Fainily, it has become a favourite 
on the toilettes of the noble and distinguished of our land.” — 
Editor of the Court Circular, Nov. 29th, 1862. 


DTEAEN ESS.—The SOUND MAGNIFIER 
INVISIBLE VOICE CONDUCTOR, a newly-invented 
instrument for severe cases of deafness. It fits into the ear, 
not eee able. removes singing noises in the head, and enables 
deaf persons to hear distinctly at Church, and at public 
assemblies. ‘ 
S. and B. Sotomons, 59, Albermarle-street, Piccadilly. 


ORCHARD AND. COMPANY. 
ROOMS for SHAWLS, CLOAKS, and DRESSES. Opera, Burnous, Gipsy, 


EW aH 
N Seal Skin, Seal Cloth, and Waterproof Cloaks and Jackets all of the newest character. ARGYLL HOUSE, 
pe ee ea een Pi Dc OT A Eh RIO ALE NESE Ca a 


ORCHARD AND COMPANY. 
EW CARPETS, DAMASKS, TABLE-COVERS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, and every 


isi i 7 r ‘ for its wi; 
requisite for furnishing. The REGISTERED SILK DOWN BEDCOVER celebrated or its warmth, 
lightness, and cheapness. Charities and Schools supplied with Blankets, Flannels, &c., as usual, at special charges, 


ARGYLL HOUSE, 256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


SILKS, RICH, STRIPED, AND CHECKED GLACES, 


At 1l. 7s. 6d. per DRESS of 12 yards, Wide Width. 
NEW FIGURED and GLACE GROS DE SUEZ, 3s. lid. per yard, Wide Width. 
Also patterns and prices, post free, of their RICH STOCK of SILKS. 
JOHN HARVEY, SON, and Co, 9, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 
; Established upwards of Fifty Years. 
CARRIAGE PAID UPON AMOUNTS ABOVE £5. 
ae a ee ere ae 


INDIA SHAWLS rrom tus INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
PrARMER and ROGERS, the only European Exhibitors of India Shawls, beg to state that 


they are now SELLING the remainder of their EXHIBITION SHAWLS at greatly REDUCED PRICES. Amongst 
them is a great variety of handsome Gold-worked Long Shawls, at five guineas; usual price twelve guineas. 


THE GREAT INDIA WAREHOUSE, 171, 173, 175, 179, Regent-street. 


ALLAN AND CO., 


[PS _ACCORDANCE with their custom at CHRISTMAS, have re-marked the whole of their 


¢ . "i noth adi ms ? F rising Silks, Shaw)s 
STOCK at a GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE. Ladies are invited to inspect the Goods, Comins their value, and in 


Mantles, Fancy Dresses, &c., which they will find in all the newest styles, at not more than two-third 
some instances at less than half-price. . s of 2y 

Warm and Fashionable Winter Dresses, including Reps, Linseys, &c., reduced from 10s. 6d. to 5s. 11d. the Cr br yards, 
A great variety equally cheap from 9s. 9d. to 16s, 9d. the Dress of 12 yards. Real Scotch Winseys at 6jd. Silk Embroldereq 
Camlets, 9s. 9d, to 16s, 9d. the full Dress. 


69, 70, and 71, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


A MANUFACTURER'S STOCK OF WOOL SHAWLS, 
FULL. SIZE, VERY WARM and FASHIONABLE.—This Season's Patterns. having 


been bought at about one-half the original Cost, and in addition to ALLAN and CO.’S regular Stock, will be cleared out 
at such prices as must astonish every Purchaser. Suitable for Ladies Travelling or Gentlemen making Presents. 
Cloaks and Mantles Reduced in_Price. 
Rich Broché Silks for Evening Wear, at 3} Guineas, former price, 7 Guineas, wide width. 
French Glacés in all Colours, from 2s, 44d. 
Fancy Checked Silks at 1s. 9d. per yard. 
Black Glacé Silks, 1 Guinea the Dress. 


69, 70, and 71, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 


POLAND AND SON, 
FUR MANUFACTURERS, 90, OXFORD STREET, W., 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED IN LONDON, 


Rick FUR SEAL MANTLES, VELVET and CLOTH CLOAKS Lined and Trimmed 
with FUR, FUR COATS, WRAPPERS, RUGS, BOOTS, &c. 
Furs of every description and the finest quality at a Moderate Price. The Prize Medal awar ded. 


SANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES. 


Piccadilly Puffed Jupon, 21s. and 


Puffed Horse-hair Jupon (Registered), 
21s., 25s., 50s., and 33s., in Grey. 
White, 5s. extra. 


The Sansflectum Jupon, 10s. 6d., 
15s. 6d., 18s. 6d., and 21s. Muslin Covers, 
3s. 6d.; Llama or Alpaca 5s, 11d. 
“MNHE LATEST NOVELTY which the Ladies have to be thankful for is the Patent 


Sansflectum Skirt.”—Court Journal. 
“A great feature in these Skirts is, that they may at all times be kept perfectly clean by simply using a svet sponge. The 


oss. 6d., in Alpaca, Llama, Frenc 
oF Merino, or Brillianté, coe 


shape is very elegant, and they are not easily put out of order.”"—Zhe Queen. 


adh cvist) esky Re 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIX PRETTY FRENCH JUPONS, GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


E. PHILPOTT, Family Draper and Jupon Manufacturer, 37, PICCADILLY, W. 


and BAZIN’S, 4, Leadenhall-street, and 112, 
London. 


the South East Gallery. These Linens are superior to Linens generally, and they will be sold at prices not exceeding 


Just out, price 6d., by post for 7 stamps, 


RIMMEL’S ALMANACK for 1863, 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED AND PERFUMED, FAR EXCEEDS ITS PREDECESSOR IN 
SWEETNESS AND ELEGANCE. 


ig IMPARTS A DELIGHTFUL SCENT to Pocket Books, Desks, Card Cases, Albums, 


and forms a pleasant memento to send to friends at home or abroad.—Sold by all the Trade. 


E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to Her Majesty, 96, STRAND, and 24, CorNHILL, LONDON. 


“4 OLY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


ARGYLL HOUSE, 256 to 262, REGENT-STREET. 
ORCHARD AND COMPANY 


Have ready for inspection an Extensive Stock of 


FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING. 

Great care has been exercised in the selection of all the best 
materials, and the Mourning Show Rooms are furnished with 
every requisite. 

MOURNING ORDERS forwarded on the Shortest Notice. 


LEXANDER ROBB, FAMILY and 
EXPORT. BISCUIT BAKER and CONFECTIONER, 
begs to acknowledge, with grateful thanks, the long-con- 
tinued patronage of his FRIENDS and the PUBLIC, and to 
call their attention to his 
SHOW OF CHRISTMAS & TWELFTH-DAY CAKES, 
Now preparing, and which this Season will be of a choice and 
elegant description, many New and Tasteful Decorations being 
selected and introduced. 
CHRISTMAS CAKES, ORNAMENTED, Is. 6d. per 1b. 
rea r _ TWELFTH-DAY CAKES, 
First Quality, highly decorated, 2s. per lb. Second ditto, 1s. 6. 
per lb. Third ditto, for Juveniles, 1s. per 1b: 4 
A large assortment of SAVOY, ALMOND, and other CAKES 
(in Moulds), 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

POUND CAKES, 1s. 4d. per Ib. 
RATAFIAS and MACCAROONS, 1s. 8d. per ID. 
SCOTCH BUNS, Is. 3d. per Ib. 

SCOTCH SHORT BREAD, 6d. to 5s, per Cake. 
ASSORTED CASES of BISCUITS, for Presents, 25. Gd. 

and upwards, er 
PASTRY of every description, (REAMS, ICES, JELLIES, &e. 


A large STOCK 0f WEDDING CAKES always on hand. 


*,* Wedding Breakfasts, Balls, Suppers, and Evening 
Parties, in Town or Country, provided with every requisite. 


Manufactory, 79, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS. 
Delivery by Cart to all parts of Town daily. 


ALEXANDER ROBB begs toinform Export 


Houses, Families going Abroad, and others, that he 
has always on hand a large stock of 


WINE, DESSERT, AND OTHER BISCUITS, _. 
made by machinery, expressly for exportation; also his 


GINGER NUTS AND GINGER BISCUITS, 

so much approved of in warm climates ; all in cases of 2s. 
- and upwards. , _ 
He would also direct attention to his prepared NURSERY 
BISCUITS and POWDER, of which he has been the SOLE 
Maker for upwards of thirty years. They contain, in @ Con- 
centrated form, all the elements of Nutrition in due propor- 
tion, are light, of easy digestion, and are the best and safest 
Food for Infants and Invalids. Only goods of the first quality 
made.—Manufactory—79, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON. 
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GMt H’S NEW PATENT ROYAL 
HARMOZON (Self-adjusting) CORSET. 

This last and most important invention of Mrs. Smith, for 
which a PRIZE MEDAL has been awarded, is now perfected, 
and combines all the advantages of Mrs. Smith's former in- 
ventions with valuable improvements. The fact that all the 
Stays invented by Mrs, Smith have obtained Prize Medals Is 
sufficient to show their immense superiority over all others, 
an 1e 


ROYAL HARMOZON CORSET | 
is undoubtedly the very best stay ever introduced to the public. 


To be Obtained of all respectable drapers, staymakers, Md 
milliners, and wholesale only of A. SALOMONS, No. 35, Old 
*Change, London., i 
d 1 infringements or colourable imitations will be 
proceeded against in Chancery. 


B.— 


N EW-YEAR’S PRESENTATION 


ARTICLES, to be really acceptable, should be useful in 


peed adaptation, novel’in their manufacture, elegaut and 
pleasing in design, good in quality, and-yet economical in cost. 
d these conditions are combined in’ the multifarious pro 
ductions displayed by Messrs. MECHT and BAZIN, in their 
show-rooms, 4, ¢ 
London, and comprise objects from One Shilling to Five 
Hundred Guineas each. INKStu 
of every description, Tea-chests and Caddies, W orkboxes, 
Cases of Scent Bottles, Writing Desks in wood, leather and 
pavic: mache, Simelling Bottles, Carriage Bags, 


oro- 
Leadenhall-street, and 112, Regent-street, 
Photographic Albums, Inkstands 


Reticules, 
laying Card Boxes, Dressing Cases for ladies and gentlemen, 


Travelling Dressing Bags fitted, Despatch Boxes, Chessimen, 
Envelope Cases and Blotting Books, : 
of Instruments, Razors in Cases, Backgammon and f hess 
Boards, Bagatelle Tables, Carte de Visite Portraits, Pocket 
Books with and without instrnments, Card Cases in mother 
o pearl, tortoise-shell, silver, and leather, Needles in Cases, Ye, 
—Catalogues post free on application.—l12, Regemt-street, and 
4, Leadenhall-street, London. 


Letter Weighers, Cases 


ana 


ABLE KNIVES and ELECTRO- 
PLATED SPOONS and FORKS for CHRISTMAS 


USE, at Messrs. MECHI and BAZLIN’S, 4, Leadenhall-street, 
and 112, Regent-street, London. Catalogues post free. 


AGATELLE TABLES for CHRISTMAS 

AMUSEMENT, all sizes and prices, at Messrs, MECHL 
tegent-strect, 
Catalogues post free. 
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